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THE TBAKSLAIOB'S FBEFACB. 



The following translation of the Provindal Letters wat 
nndertaken several years ago, in compliance with the sug* 
gestion of a revered parent, chiefly as a literary recreation 
in a retired country charge, and, after heing finished, it was 
laid aside. It is now published at the request of friends, 
who con«dered such a work as peculiarly seasonable, and 
likely to be acceptable at the present crisis, when general 
attention has been again directed to the Popish controversy, 
and when such strenuous exertions are being made by the 
Jesuits to r^^n influence in our country. 

None are strangers to the fame of the Provincials, and 
few literary persons would choose to confess themselves alto- 
gether ignorant of a work which has acquired a world-wide 
reputation. Tet there iis reason to suspect that few books 
of the same acknowledged merit have had a more limited 
circle of bona ftoU English readers. This may be ascribed, 
in a great measure, to the want of a good English transla- 
tion. Two translations of the Provincials have already ap- 
peared in our language. The first was contemporary with 
the letters themselves, and was ^rin^j^} %t London in 1657f 




translator's preface. 



nnder the title of **L€$ Provindales; or, The Mysterie of 
Jesnitism, discovered in certfun Letters written upon occasion 
of the present differences at Sorbonne, between the Jansen- 
ists and the Molinists, from January 1656 to March 1657» 
S. N. Displaying the corrupt Maximes and Politicks of that 
Society. Faithfully rendered into English. Sicut Serpen^ 
tes," Of the translation under this unpromising title, it may 
only be remarked, that it is probably one of the worst spe- 
cimens of ^ rendering into English'' to be met with, even 
during that age when little attention was paid to the art of 
translation. Under its uncouth phraseology, not only are 
the wit and spirit of the original completely shrouded, but 
the meaning is so disguised that the book is almost as 
unintelligible as it is uninteresting. 

Another translation of the Letters— of which I was not 
aware till I had completed mine — ^was published in London 
in 1816. On discovering that a new attempt had been made 
to put the English public in possession of the Provincials, 
and that it had failed to excite any general interest, I was 
induced to lay aside all thoughts of publishing my manu- 
script ; but, after examining the modern version, I .became 
convinced that its failure might be ascribed to other causes 
than want of taste among us for the beauties and excellences 
of Pascal. That translation, though written in good English • 
bears evident marks of haste, and of want of acquaintance 
with the religious controversies of the time ; in consequence 
of which, the sense and spirit of the original have been 
either entirely lost, or so imperfectly developed, as to 
render its perusal exceedingly tantalizing and unsatis- . 
factory. 



translator's preface. xi 

It remains for the public to judge how far the present 
translator has succeeded in giving a mord readable and 
faithful transcript of the Provindal Letters. No pains, at 
least, have been spared to enhance its interest and insure its 
fidelity. Among the numerous French editions of the Let- 
ters, the basis of the following translation is that of Amster- 
dam, published in four volumes 12mo» 1767 ; with the notes 
of Nicole, and his prefatory History of the Provincials, 
which were translated from the Latin into French by Made« 
moiselle de Joncourt. With this and other French edi- 
tions I have compared Nicole's Latin translation, which 
appeared in 1658, and received the sanction of Pascal 
himself. 

The voluminous notes of Nicole, however interesting they 
may have been at the time, and to the parties involved in the 
Jansenist controversy, are not, in general, of such a kind as 
to invite attention now; nor would a full translation even of 
his historical details, turning as they do chiefly on local and 
temporary disputes, be likely to reward the patience of the 
reader. So far as they are fitted to throw light on the ori- 
ginal text, I have availed myself of these, along with other 
sources of information, in the marginal notes. Some of 
these annotations, as might be expected from a Protestant 
editor, are intended to correct error, or to guard against 
misconception. 

To the fuU understanding of the Provincials, however, 
some idea of the controversies which occasioned their publi- 
cation seems almost indispensable. This I have attempted 
to furnish in the Historical Introduction ; which will also 
be found to contain some interesting facts, hitherto uncoU 



xli TRAirSLATOR's FREFAOC, 

lected, and drawn from a Tariety of authorities not generally 
accessible^ illustrating the history of the Letters, and of the 
parties concerned in them, with a vindication of Pascal from 
the charge which this work has provoked from so many 
quarters against him. 
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AUOUSTINB ASm PELAGIUS. ZV 



being represented as created with concupiscence^ to account 
for his aiberrations from rectitude — ^in other words, with a 
constitution in which the seeds of all evil were implanted^— 
the authorship of sin was ascribed, directlj and primarily^ to 
the Creator.* 

Augustine was a powerful but unsteady writer, and has 
expressed himself so inconsistently as to have divided the 
opinions of the Latin Church, where he was recognised as a 
standard, canonized as a saint, and revered under the title of 
** The Doctor of Grace." On the g^eat doctrine of salvation 
by graces he is scriptural and evangelical ; and hence he has 
been frequently quoted with admiration by our Reformed 
divines, partly to evinoe the declension of Rome from the 
fiiith of the earlier fathers, partly from that veneration for 
antiquity, which induces us to bestow more notice on the ivy- 
mantled ruin, than on the more graceful and commodious 
modem edifice in its vicinity. When arguing against Pela- 
gianism, Augustine is strong in the panoply of Scripture; 
when developing his own system, he fails to do justice either 
to Scripture or to himself. Loud, and even fierce^ for the 
entire corruption of human nature, he spoils all by admitting 
the absurd dogma of baptismal regeneration. Chivalrous in 
tho defence of grace, as opposed to free-will, he virtually 
ammdons the field to the enemy, by teaching that we are 
justified by our works of evangelical obedience, and that the 
faith which justifies includes in its nature all the offices of 
Christian charity.t 

During the dark ages, the Church of Rome, professing the 
highest veneration for St Augustine^ had ceased to hold the 
Augustinian theology. The Dominicans, indeed, yielded a 
vague allegiance to it, by adhering to the views of Thomas 
Aquinas, ** the angeUo doctor^ of the schools, from whom 

* Neander, BibL B^km., ilL 94; Leydeckor, de Janaen. Bogm., 418 
t HUB remark may be supposed by some to bear too hard on the " Doctor 
«f Grace ;" but it is the result of strong impressions, produced by the study of 
bis works many years ago, and renewed by later iUTestigations into the di»> 
pntes which were maintained between the Jansenists and the reformed di- 
vines of France. 




Xri HISTOBIOAL INTftODnOTION. 

they were termed Thomists ; while the Franciscans, who op- 
posed them, under the auspices of Duns Scotus, from whom 
they were termed Scotists, leant to the views of Pelagius. 
The Scotists, like the modern advocates of free-will, in- 
veighed against their opponents as fatalists, and charged 
them with making God the author of sin; the Thombts, 
again, retorted on the Scotists, hj accusing them of annihi- 
lating the grace of God. But the doctrines of grace had 
sunk out of view, under a mass of penances, ohlations, and 
intercessions, founded on the assumption of human merit, 
and on that very confusion of the forensic change in justifi- 
cation with the moral change in sanctification, in which Au- 
gustine had unhappily led the way. At length the Reforma- 
tion appeared ; and as hoth Luther and Calvin appealed to 
the authority of Augustine, when treating of grace and free- 
wiU, the Bomish divines, in their zeal against the Reformers, 
became still more decidedly Pelagian. In the Council of 
Trent, the admirers of Augustine durst hardly show them- 
selves ; the Jesuits carried every thing before them ; and the 
anathemas of that synod, which were .aimed at Calvin fully 
as much as Luther, though they professed to condemn only 
the less guarded statements of the German reformer, had a 
decided leaning to Pelagianism. \ 

The controversy was revived in the Latin Church, ab<nLt 
the close of the sixteenth century, both in the Low Countries 
and in Spain. In 1588, Lewis Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, 
published lectures on "The Concord of Grace and Free-Will ;" 
and this work, filled with the jargon of the schools, gave rise 
to disputes which continued to agitate the Church during the 
whole of the succeeding century. Molina conceived that he 
had discovered a method of reconciling the divine purposes 
with the freedom of the human will, which would settle the 
question for ever. According to his theory, God not only 
foresaw from eternity all things possible, by a foresight of in- 
telligence, and all things future^ by a foresight of vision ; but 
by another kind of foresight, intermediate between these two, 
which he termed aeientia media, or middle knowledge, he 
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foresaw what might have happened under certun circum. 
stances or conditions, though it never may take place. All 
men, acording to Molina, are favoured with a general gprace, 
sufficient to work out their salvation, if they choose to improve 
it ; but when God designs to convert a sinner, he vouchsafes 
that measure of grace which he foresees, according to the 
middle knowledge, or in all the circumstances of the case, 
the person will comply with. The honour of this discovery 
was disputed by another Jesuit, Peter Fonseca, who declared 
that the very same thing had burst upon his mind with all 
the force of inspiration, when lecturing on the subject some 
years before.* 

Abstruse as these questions may appear, they threatened a 
senous rupture in the Romish Ohurch. The Molinists were 
summoned to Rome in 1598, to answer the charge of the 
Dominicans ; and after some years of deliberation. Pope Cle- 
ment Vlll. decided against Molina. The Jesuits, howevery 
alarmed for the credit of their order, never rested till thej 
prevailed on the old pontiff to re-examine the matter ; and 
in 1602, he appointed a grand council of cardinals, bishops, 
and divines, who convened for discussion no less than seventy- 
eight times. This council was called Congregatio de Auanlm^ 
qjT council on the aids of grace. Its records being kept se- 
cret, the result of their collective wisdom was not known 
vnth oertunty, and has been lost to the world.t' The pro- 
bability is, that, like Milton's '* grand infernal peers, " who 
reasoned high on similar points, 

" They found no end, in wandering mazet lost" 

Those who appealed to them for the settlement of the 
question had too much reason to say, as the man in Terence 
does to his lawyers— ** FeeUtiB probe ; incertior 9wn muUo 
quam dudum."X Bach party confidently asserted that they 

* The question of the middle knowledge Is learnedly handled by Toet (Disp. 
XheoL, L 284), by Hoonibeeok (SocLn. Oonftit), and other Protestant divines^ 
who have shown it to be untenable^ oseleeB^ and fraught with absurdities. 

t Ihipin. BocL Hist, 17th cent, 1-14 

I " Well done, gentlemen; you have left me more in the dark than ever." 
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had obtained the Tictorj, and that their opponents had bees 
condemned, though, for the sake of peace, the sentence had 
not been made public. 

But this interminable dispute was destined to assume a 
more popular form, and lead to more practical results. In 
1604, two young men entered, as fellow-students, the uni- 
rersitj of Lou?ain, which had been disting^hed for its hos- 
tility to Molinism. Widely differing in natural temperament 
as well as outward rank, Cornelius Jansen, who was after- 
wards bishopofTpres, and John DuvergerdeHauranne, after- 
wards known as the Abb6 de S t Cyran, formed an acqusuntance 
which soon ripened into friendship. They began to study to- 
gether the works of Augustine, and to compare them with 
the Scriptures. The primary result was, an agreement in 
opinion that the ancient father was in the right, and that the 
Jesuits, and other followers of Molina, were in the wrong. 
This was followed by an ardent desire to revive the tenets of 
their favourite doctor ; a task which each of them prosecuted 
in the way most suited to his respective character. 

Jansen or Jansenius, as he is often called,* was descended 
of humble parentj^e, and born October 28, 1585, in a village 
near Leerdam in Holland. By his friends he is extolled for 
his penetrating genius, tenacious memory, magnanimity, ai^.d 
piety. Taciturn and contemplative in his habits, he was 
frequently overheard, when taking his solitary walks in the 
garden of the monastery, to exclaim: ** O Veritas f Veritas f 
-»0 truth I truth V Keen in controversy, ascetic in his de- 
votion, and rigid in his Oatholicism, his antip^tthies were 
about equally divided between heretics and Jesuits. Towards 
the Protestants, his acrimony was probably augmented by 
the consciousness of having embraced views which might 
expose himself to the suspicion of heresy ; or, still more pro- 
bably, by that uneasy feeling with which some cannot help 
regarding those who, fielding the same doctrinal views with 

* He waB the son of a pow artisan, whose name was Jan, or John Ottho; 
hense Jansen, corresponding to oar Johnson, which was Latinized into Jaot 
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themselves, may have made a more decided and consistent 
profession of them. The first supposition derives coun- 
tenance from the private correspondence between him and his 
friend St Oyran, which betrays some dread of persecution.* 
The second is confirmed by his acknowledged writings. He 
speaks of Protestants as no better than Turks, and gives it 
as his opinion that '* they had much more reason to congra- 
tulate themselves on the mercy of princes, than to complain 
of their severities, which, as the vilest of heretics, they richly 
deserr^Hl.^ t Uis controversy with the learned Gilbert Voet 
led the latter to publish his Desperuta Causa Papatus, one 
of the best exposures of the weaknesses of Popery that ap- 
peared on the Continent. When to this we add that the 
Oalvinistic Synod of Dort, in 1618, had condemned Arminius 
and the Dutch Remonstrants as having fallen into the errors 
of Pelagius and Molina, the poidtion of Jansen became still 
more complicated. With Arminius he could not coincide 
without condemning Augustine ; with the Protestant Synod 
he could not agreed unless he chose to be denounced as a 
Calvinist. 

But the natural enemies of Jansen were, without doubt, 
the Jesuits. To the history of this Society we can only now 
advert in a very cursory manner. It may appear surpris- 
ing, that an order so powerful and politic should have owed 
its origin to such a person as Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish 
soldier of no education, and of slender talents ; and that a 
wound in the leg, which this hidalgo received at the battle 
of Pampeluna, should have issued in his becoming the founder 
of a Society which has embroiled the world and the Church. 
But, in fact, Loyola, though the originator of the sect, is 

* IMXtot, Oollect des Memoirea^ Notice sor Port-Royal, torn, xxziil., p. 19. 
Thb anthoc'a attempt to fix the charge of a conspiracy between Jansen and 
8t Qjran to ov e rtuin the Gborch, ia a piece of special pleading, bearing on its 
Cmm its own rellitation. 

t The followers of Jansen were not more charitable than himself in their 
Judgments of the S^bxmed, and, it 1b alleged, showed an equal seal with the 
Jesoits to persecate them, when they had it in their power. (Benoit, Hist da 
rEdit de Nantes, Ui. 20O.) 
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not entitled to the honour, or rather the disgrace, of orga- 
nizing its constitution. This must he assigned to Laynez 
and AquaviFa, the two generals who succeeded him — ^men 
as superior to the founder of the Society in learning as he 
excelled them in enthusiasm. Ignatius owed his success 
mainly to circumstances. While he was watching his arms 
as the knight-errant of the Virgin, in her chapel at Mont- 
serrat, or squatting within his cell in a state of hody too 
noisome for human contact, and in a frame of mind verg^g 
on insanity, Luther was making Germany ring with the first 
trumpet-notes of the Reformation. The monasteries, in 
which ignorance had so long slumbered in the lap of super- 
stition, were awakened ; but their inmates were totally unfit 
for doing battle on the new field of strife that had opened 
around them. Unwittingly, in the heat of his fanaticism, 
the illiterate Loyola suggested a new line of tactics, which, 
matured by wiser heads, proved more adapted to the times. 
Bred in the court and the camp, he contriYed to combine the 
finesse of the one, and the discipline of the other, with the 
sanctity of a religious community ; and proposed that, in- 
stead of the lazy routine of monastic life, his followers 
should actively demote themselves to the education of 
youth, the conversion of the heathen, and the suppression^ of 
heresy. Such a proposal, backed by a vow of devotiop to 
the Holy See, commended itself to the pope so highly, that, 
in 1540, he confirmed the institution by a bull, granting it 
ample privileges, and appointed Loyola to be its first general. 
In less than a century, this sect, which assumed to itself, 
with singular arrogance, the name of ''The Society of 
Jesus," rose to be the most enterprising and formidable order 
in the Romish communion. 

Never was the name of the blessed Jesus more grossly 
prostituted than when applied to a Society which is certainly 
the very counterpart, in spirit and character, to Him who 
was ** meek and lowly, and having salvation." The Jesuits 
may be said to have invented, for their own peculiar use, an 
entirely new system of ethics. In place of the divine law, 
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they prescribe, as the rale of their conduct, a ** blind obe- 
dience'* to the will of their superiors, whom they are bound 
to recognise as " standing in the place of God," and in ful- 
filling whose orders they are to have no more wUl of their 
own ^than a corpse, or an old man's staff."* P^tending, 
with angular hypocrisy, to aim in all their maxims and pro- 
ceedings at ^ the greater glory of i^od—ad mc^orem Dei 
gloriam/' they in reality identify tiiis end with the aggrandize- 
ment of their own Society; and holding that ''the end sanc- 
tifies the means," they scruple at no means, foul or fair, 
which they conceive may advance it. The supreme power 
is vested in the general, who is not responsible to any other 
authority, civil or ecclesiastical. Altogether, it presents the 
most complete political organization in the world. The 
members are employed as spies on each other, and a secret 
correspondence is maintained with head-quarters at Rome, 
by means of which every thing, that can in the remotest de- 
gree affect the interests of the Society, is made known, and 
the whole machinery of Jesuitism can be set in motion at 
once^ or its minutest feelers directed to any object at pleasure. 
Every member is sworn, by secret oath, to obey ihe orders, 
and all are confederated in a solemn league to advance the 
cause of the Society. It has been well defined to be '' a naked 
sword, the hilt of which is at Rome." Such a monstrous 
combination could not fail to render itself obnoxious to every 
community possessing the least spark of independence. Ever 
intermeddling with the affairs of civil governments, with 
allegiance to which, under any form, its principles are en- 
tirely at variance, it has been expelled in turn from almost 
every European State, as a political nuisance. Constantiy 
idming at ascendency in the Church, in which it is an im- 
perium in imperiOf the Society has not only been embroiled 
in perpetual feuds with the other orders, but has repeatedly 
provoked the tiiunders of the Vatican. But Jesuitism is 

* CoKa quadam obedienHa.^Ut Christum Dominium in tuperimrt quoli- 
bet agnoioen tludecai$.—Perinde ae ti cadaver eaent, vd similiter atque 
senis baculus, (Oonstit Jesolt, pan vi. cap. 1 ; Ignat Epist, &&) 
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the very soul of Popery; both have revived or declined to- 
gether ; and accordingly, though the order was abolished by 
Clement XIV.^ in 1775, it was found necessary to resuscitate 
It under Pius YIL, in 1814, who found that without the aid 
of ** these vigorous rowers" the vessel of the Ohurch was in 
danger of foundering. The Society, which has been termed 
^ a militia called out to combat the Reformation," was never 
in greater power, nor more active operation, than it b at the 
present moment. It boasts of immortality, and, in all pro- 
bability, it will last as long as the Church of Borne. Exhi- 
biting, as it does to this day, the same features of ambition, 
treachery, and intolerance^ it seems destined to fall only in 
the ruins of that Church, of whose unchanging spirit it is 
the genuine type and illustration.* 

In prosecuting the ends of their institution, the Jesuits 
have adhered with singular fidelity to its distinguishing spirit. 
As the instructors of youth, their solicitude has ever been 
less to enlarge the sphere of human knowledge than to keep 
out what might prove dangerous to clerical domination; 
they have confined their pupib to mere literary studies, 
which might amuse without awakening their minds, and 
make them subtle dialecticians without disturbing a single 
prejudice of the dark ages. As missionaries, they have been 
much more industrious and successful in the manual labour 
of baptizing ail nations than in teaching them the Gospel, t 

* Bnlde, whom the Jesolts honour in their schools as a modem Horace^ 
thns celebrates the longevity ot the Society, in his Ocurmen JSKuiare de S^i' 
detaU Jttu, 1640 :— 

" Proftdt qniaqols Toloit nooere. 
Cunota sobaldent sociis ; ubique 
Exnies viTont, et ubique cives I 
Btemlmus Tieti, superamos imi, 
Surgimns phnes totles oadendo." 

t Their fiunous missAonaiy, Francis Xavier, whom they canonised, was- 
ignorant of a single word in the languages of the Indians whom he profassed 
to evangelize. He emplc^ed a hand-bell to summon the natives around him; 
and the poor savages TnitFfayicigg him for one of their learned Brahmans, he 
baptized tliem until his arm was exhausted with the tasic, and boasted of 
every one he baptized as a r^enerated convert I 
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As theologians, they hare uniformly preferred the views of 
Mofina; regarding these, if not as more agreeable to Scrip- 
ture and right reason, at least (to use the language of a 
late writer) as ^more consonant with the common senao 
and natural feelings of mankind."* As controversialists, 
they were the decided foes of all reform and all reformers, 
within or without the Church. As moralists, they cultivated, 
as might be expected, the loosest system of casuistry, to qua- 
lify themselves for directing the consciences of high and low, 
and becoming, through the confessional, the virtual gover- 
nors of mankind. In all these departments they have^ doubt- 
less, produced men of abilities ; but the very meaus which 
they employed to aggrandize the Society have tended to 
dwarf the intellectual growth of its individual members; 
and hence, while it is true that ** the Jesuits had to boast 
of the most vigorous controversialists, the most polite scho- 
lars, the most refined courtiers, and the most flexible casuists 
of their age,"i* it has been commonly remarked that they 
have never produced a single great man. 

Casuistry, the art in which the Jesuits so much excelled, 
is, strictly speaking, that branch of theology which treats of 
cases of conscience and originally consisted in nothing more 
than an application of the general precepts of Scripture to 
particular cases. The ancient casuists, so long as they con- 
fined themselves to the simple rules of the Gospel, were at 
least harmless, and their ingenious writings are still found 
useful In cases of ecclesiastical discipline ; but they gradually 
introduced into the science of morals the metaphysical jargon 
of the sdiools, and, instead of aiming at making men moral, 
contented themsdves with disputing about morality.t The 
main sooroe of the aberrations of casuistry lay in the unscrip- 

tiud^iLasr. 

t Ai«artiBe UnHif to AMSetfile vUh haTliig been tiM flnt to faitrodiiM 
fhe acbototic mode of tnattng moaJltj in the tom of trfflijif qiWftlofii» 
man fitted to gnOtf eozioritf, and diq^lajr acnaien, thju to eduy or eo- 
Ighten. Hiiezao^wMfcilowedandinieenUyebUMdbjtlieBiofaUfttor 
(Bod'let Infoge^ toL L p, SO.) 
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tural dogma of priestly abaolution — the right claimed hj 
man to forgive sin, as a transgression of the law of God ; 
and in the adventitious distinction between sins as venial and 
mortal— a distinction which assigns to the priest the prero- 
gative, and imposes on him the obligation, of drawing the 
critical line, or fixing a kind of tariff on human actions, and 
apportioning penance or pardon, as the case may seem to re- 
quire. In their desperate attempt to define the endless 
forms of depravity on which they were called to adjudicate, 
or which the pruriency of the cloister suggested to their own 
imaginations, the casuists sank deeper into the mire at every 
step ; and their productions, at length, resembled the com- 
mon sewers of a city, which, when exposed, become more 
pestiferous than the filth which they were meant to remove. 
Even under the best management-, such a system was ras- 
cally bad ; in the hands of the Jesuits it became truly abomin- 
able. To their ^^ modern casuists,'' as they were termed, 
must we ascribe the invention of probaiffUism, mentiH reMrvo- 
tiorif and the direction of the intention^ which have been suf- 
ficiently explained and castigated in the Provincial Letters. 
We shall only remark here, that the actions to which these 
principles were applied were not only such as have been 
termed indifferent, and the criminality of which may be 
doubtful, or dependent on the intention of the actor: the 
probabilism of the Jesuits was, in fact, a systematic attempt 
to legalize crime, under the sanction of some grave doctor, 
who had found out some excuse fot it; and their theory of 
mental reservation and direction of the intention was equally 
employed to sanctify the plsdnest violations of the divine law. 
Casuistry, it is true, has generally *' vibrated betwixt the ex- 
tremes of impracticable severity and contemptible indul- 
gence;" but the charge against the Jesuits was, not that 
they softened the rigours of ascetic virtue^ but that they pro- 
pagated principles which sapped the foundation of all moral 
obligation. ''They are a people," said Boileau, ''who 
leng^en the creed and shorten the decalogue." 

Such was the community with which the Bishop of Ypres 
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▼entored to combat. Already had he incurred their re* 
Bentment by opposing their interests in some political nego- 
tiations; and by publishing his ^Mars Gallicus," he had 
mortally offended their patron. Cardinal Richelieu; but, 
strange to say, his deadly sin against the Society was a post- 
humous work. Jansen was cut off by the plague, May 8, 
1638. Shortly after his decease, his celebrated work, en- 
titled ** Augustinus," was published by his friends Fromond 
and Oalen, to whom he had committed it on his death-bed. 
To the preparation of this work he may be said to have de« 
voted his Hfe. It occupied him twenty-two years, during 
which, we are told, he had ten times read through the works 
of Augustine (ten volumes folio I), and thirty times collated 
those passages which related to Pelagianism.* The book 
itself, as the title imports, was little more than a digest of 
the writings of Augustine on the subject of grace.t It was 
divided into three parts ; the first being a refutation of Pe- 
lagianism, the second demonstrating the spiritual disease of 
man, and the third exhibiting the remedy provided. The 
sincerity of Jansen's love to truth is beyond question, though 
we may be permitted to question the form in which it was 
evinced. The radical defect of the work is, that instead of 
resorting to the living fountain of inspiration, he confined 
himself to the cistern of tradition. Enamoured with the 
excellencies of Augustine, he adopted even his inconsistencies. 
With the former he challenged the Jesuits; with the latter 
he warded off the charge of heresy. As a controvsrtist, he 
is chargeable with prejudice rather than dishonesty. As a 
reformer, ho wanted the independence of mind necessary to 
success. Instead of standing boldly forward on the ground 
of Scripture, he attempted, with more prudence than wisdom, 
to shelter himself behind the venerable name of Augustine. 
If by thus preferring the shield of tradition to the sword 

* Lancelot»ToiirtoAlet»p.l73;L^ecker,p.l22. 

t The whole title vm : " Angiutiniis Oomelii Jaasenll eptocopi, sea doc- 
trlDa sancti Ansutini de hnmaiw natnnB aanitate «fritadin» medica, ad- 
Yenos Pdacianot et MaasilieDses." Loavain, 1640. 
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of the Spirit, Jansen expected to out-manoeavre the Jesuits^ 
he had mistaken his policy. '< Augustinnsy" though pro* 
f^essedly written to revive the dQctrine of Augustine, was 
fdt hy the Society as, in reality, an attack upon them, under 
the name of Pelagians. To conscious delinquency, the lan- 
guage of implied censure is often more galling than formal 
impeachment. Jansen's portrait of Augustine was hut too 
faithfully executed ; and the disciples of Loyola could not 
^fiul to see how far they had departed from the faith of the 
ancient Church; hut the discovery only served to incense 
them at the man who had exhibited their defection before 
the world. The approbation which the book received from 
forty learned doctors, and the rapture with which it was wel- 
comed by the friends of the author, only added to their exas- 
peration. The whole efforts of the Society were summoned 
to defeat its influence. Balked by the hand of death of th^ 
revenge on the person of the author, they vented it on hia 
remains. By a decree of the Pop^ procured through their 
instigation, a splendid monument, which had been erected 
over the grave of the learned and much-loved bishop, was 
completely demolished, so that, in the words of his Holiness, 
^the memory of Jansen might perish from the earth." It is 
even said that his body was torn from its resting-place^ and 
thrown into some unknown receptacle.* His literary remains 
were no less severely handled. Nicholas Cornet, a member 
of the Society, after incredible pains, extracted the heretical 
poison of ** Augustinus," in the form of seven propositions, 
which were afterwards reduced to five. These having been 
submitted to the judgment of Innocent X., were condemned 
by that pontiff in a bull dated 31st May 1653. This deci- 
sion, so far from restoring peace, awakened a new contro- 
versy. The Jansenists, as the admirers of Jansen now began 
to be named by their opponents, while they professed acqui- 
escence in the judgment of the pope, denied that these pro- 
positions were to be found in << Augustinus." The suoceed- 

* Leydecker, p. 182; Lancd,ot, p. 188l i 
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ing pope^ Alexander VII., vrho was still more favourable to 
the JesnitSy declared formally, in a bull dated 16679 ^^ ^&^ ^^ 
five propositions were certainly taken from the book of Jaa- 
seniusy and had been condemned in the sense of that author.** 
But the Jansenists were ready to meet him on this point ; 
they replied, that a decision of this kind overstepped the 
limits of papal authority, and that the pope's in&Uibility did 
not extend to a judgment of facts.* 

The reader may be curious to know something more about 
these famous five propositions, which, in fact, may be said 
to have given rise to the Provincial Letters. They were as 
follows : — 

1. There are divine precepts which good men, though 
willing, are absolutely unable to obey. 

2. No person, in this coirupt state of nature, can resist 
the influence of divine grace. 

3. In order to render human actions meritorious, or other- 
wise^ it is not requisite that they be exempt from necessity, 
but only free from constraint. 

4. The semi-Pelagian heresy consisted in allowing the 
human will to be endued with a power of resisting grace, or 
of complying with its influence. 

5. Whoever says that Ohnst died or shed his Mood for 
all mankind is a semi-Pelagian. 

The Jansenists, in their subsequent disputes on these pro- 
positions, contended that they were ambiguously expressed^ 
and that they might be understood in three different senses 
«i-a Galvinistic, a Pelagian, and a Catholic or Augustinian 
sense. In the first two senses they disclaimed ihem : in the 
last they approved and defended them. Owing to the extreme 
aversion of the party to Oalvinism, while they substantially 
held the same system under the name of Augustinianism, 
it becomes extremely difficult to convey an intelligible 
idea of their theological views. On the first proposition, 
for example^ while they disclaimed what they term the Gal- 

• Ranker HUt of the Popes, toL lit 148; Abbe DaMa^ Hiit.def Oinq Pro- 
position^ p. 48. 
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vinistio sense, — ^namely, that the hest of men are liable to 
sin in all that they do, — ^they eqoally disclaim the Pelagian 
sentiment, that all men have a general sufficient grace, at all 
times, for the discharge of duty, subject to free will; and 
they strenuously maintained that, without efficacious grace, 
constantly vouchsafed, we can do nothing spiritually good. 
In regard to the resistibility of g^race, they seem to have 
held that the will of man might always resist the influence 
of grace, if it chose to do so ; but that grace would effec- 
tually prevent it from ever so choosing. And with respect 
to redemption, they appear to have compromised the matter, 
by holding that Christ died for all, so as that all might be 
partakers of the grace of justification by the merits of his 
death; but they denied that Christ died for each man in 
particular, so as to secure his final salvation ; in this sense, 
he died for the elect only. 

Were this the proper place, it would be easy to show that, 
in the leading points of his theology, Jansen did not differ 
from Calvin so much as he misunderstood Calvinism. The 
Calvinists, for example^ never held, as they are represented 
in the Provincial Letters,* ** that we have not the power of 
i*esi8ting grace." So far from this, they held that fallen 
man could not but resist the grace of God. They preferred, 
therefore, the term 'invincible," as applied to grace. In 
short, they held exactly the victrix delect(xHo of Augustine, 
by which the will of man is sweetly but effectually inclined 
to comply with the will of God.t On the subject of neces- 
sity and constraint, their views were precisely similar. Nor 
can they be considered as differing essentially in their views 
of the death of Chrbt, as these, at least, are given by Jansen, 
who acknowledges in his *' Augustinus," that, '* according to 
6t Augustine^ Jesus Christ did not die for all mankind." 
It is certain that neither Augustine nor Jansen would have 
subscribed the views of grace and redemption held by many 

* Letter xviU. 

t WItaii OBoonom. FoBcL,lib. iii.; Turret. TheoL, Slenct xr. quest. 4; De 
Moor Comment, iv., 496; Mestrezat, ^'vm. sor Rom., yiii. 274i 
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who, in our day, profess evangelical sentiments. Making 
allowance for the different position of the parties, it is very 
plain that the dispute between Augustine and Pelagius, Jan- 
sen and Molina, Calvin and Arminius, was sabstantially one 
and the same. At the same time, it must be granted that, 
on the great point of jostification by faith, Jansen went 
widely astray from the truth ; and in the subsequent contro- 
versial writings of the party, especially when arguing against 
the Protestants, this departure became still more strongly 
marked, and more deplorably manifested.* 

The revenge of the Jesuits did not stop at procuring the 
condemnation of Jansen's book ; it aimed at his living fol- 
lowers. Among these, none was more conspicuous for virtue 
and influence than the Abb6 de St Oyran, who was known 
to have shared his counsels, and even uded in the prepar- 
ation of his obnoxious work. While Jansen laboured to 
restore the theoretical doctrines of Augustine, St Gyran 
was ambitious to reduce them to practice. In pursuance of 
the moral system of that father, he taught the renunciation 
of the world, and the entire devotement of the soul to the 
love of God. His religious fervour led him into some extra- 
vagances. He is said to have laid some claim to a species 
of inspiration, and to have anticipated for the Son of God 
some kind of temporal dominion, in which the saints alone 
would be entitled to the wealth and dignities of the world.t 
But his piety appears to have been sincere, and, what is 
more surprising, his love to the Scriptures was such that he 
not only lived in the daily study of them himself, but ear- 
nestly enforced it on all his disciples. He recommended 
them to study the Scriptures on their knees. *' No means 
of conversion," he would say, ^ can be more apostolic than 

* I refer here partioolarly to Amnldte treatifl^ entitled, "Renyersement 
de la Morale de Jesus Christ par les GalTinistes," which was answered by 
Jorien in his "Justification de la Morale des Beforme^" 1686^ by M. Merlat, 
and othersL Jorieu has shown at great length, and with a sererlty for which 
he had too mnch proTocation, that Amanld and his firlends, in their violent 
tirades against the Beformed, neither acted in good ffetith, nor in consigten<y 
with the sentiments of their mnch-admired leaders, Angostine and Jansen. 

* Fentaine^ Memoires, i. 900; Mosheim, Sccl. Hist, cent, zyii 2. 
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the Word of God. Every word in Scripture deserves to be 
weighed more attentively than gold. The Scriptures were 
penned by a direct ray of the Holy Spirit ; the fathers only 
by a reflex ray emanating therefrom." His whole character 
and appearance corresponded with his doctrine. " His simple, 
mortified air, and his humble garb^ formed a striking con- 
trast with the awfbl sanctity of his countenance^ and his 
native lofty dignity of manner.'' * Possessing that force of 
character by which men of strong minds silently but surely 
govern others, his proselytes soon increased, and he became 
the nucleus of a new class of reformers. 

St Cyran was soon called to preside over the renowned 
monastery of Port-Boyal. Two houses went under this 
name, though forming one abbey. One of these was called 
Port-Boyal des Champs, and was situated in a gloomy forest, 
about six leagues from Paris ; but this having been f (mnd 
an unhealthy situation, the nuns were removed for some time 
to another house in Paris, which went under the name of 
Port-Boyal de Paris. The abbey of Port-Boyal was one of 
the most ancient belonging to the order of Oiteaux, having 
been founded by Eudes de Sully, bishop of Paris, in 1204. 
It was placed originally under the rigorous discipline of St 
Benedict, but in course of time feU, like most other monas- 
teries, into a state of great rexalation. In 1602, a new abbess 
was appointed in the person of Maria Angelica Arnauld, 
sister of the famous Arnauld, then a mere child, scarcely 
eleven years old I The nuns, promising tiiemselves a long 
period of unbounded liberty, rejoiced at this appointment. 
But their joy was not of long duration. The young abbess^ 
at first, indeed, thought of nothing but amusement ; but at 
the age of seventeen a change came over her spirit. A cer- 
tain Capuchin, wearied, it is said, or more probably disgusted, 
with the monastic life^ had been requested by the nuns, who 
were not aware of his character, to preach before them. 
The preacher, equally ignorant of his audience^ and suppos- 
ing them to be eminentiy pious ladies, delivered an afibcting 

* Lancdoty p. 123. 
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discourse, pitched on the loftiest key of devotion, which leffc 
«n impression on the mind of Angelica never to be effaced. 
She set herself to reform her establishment, and carried it 
into effect with a determination and self-denial fer beyond 
faer years. This ''reformation," so highly lauded by her 
panegyrists, consisted chiefly in restoring the austere discip- 
line of St Benedict, and other severities practised in the 
earlier ages, the details of which would be neither edifying 
nor agreeable. The substitution of coarse serge in place of 
linen as under-clothing, and indulging, as an occasional re- 
laxation, in dropping melted wax on the bare arms, may be 
taken as specimens of the reformation introduced by Mere 
Angelique. In these mortifying exercises the abbess showed 
an example to all the rest of the sisterhood. She chose as 
her dormitory tho filthiest cell in the convent, a place in- 
fested with toads and vermin, in which she found the high- 
est delight, declaring that, while in this wretched abode, 
she ** seemed transported to the grotto of Bethlehem.'' The 
same rigid denial of pleasure was extended to her food, her 
dress, her whole occupations. Cloihed herself in the rudest 
dress she could procure, nothing gave her greater offence 
than to observe in her nuns any approach to the fashions 
of the world, even in the adjustment cf the coarse black 
serge^ with the scarlet cross, which formed their humble 
apparcL* Tet, in the midst of all this ^ voluntary humility/' 
,her heart seems to have been mainly directed to the Savioiir. 
It was Jesus Christ whom she aimed ai adoring in the wor- 
ship she paid to '^the sacrament of the ahar.'* And in a 
book of devotkm, oompoeed or adopted by faer for private 
use, she gave expression to seirtiineiits sa;? onrisg too miMli 
of undivided affection to the Ssvioor^ to escape the ceatm 
of the Churdi. It vraa dragged to fig^ and eondcmned tA 
BomcT There is reason to b^eve that, mdor the dtfie- 



I poor Mnir s FHWoffle de Fprt-S^yily v<^ t p^. 9/ K/ in 
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tion of M. de St Gjran, her reli^ous sentiments, as well as* 
those of her community, became much more enlightened. 
Her firmness in resisting subscription to the formulary con* 
demning Jansen, in spite of the most cruel and unmanly 
persecution, and the exalted piety and humble faith she 
manifested on her death-bed, when, in the midst of exquisite 
suffering, and in the absence of the last rites of her religion, 
which her persecutors denied her, she expired in the full 
assurance of salvation through the merits of the only Re- 
deemer, form one of the most interesting episodes in the 
mart^Tology of the Church. 

But St Gyran aimed at higher objects than the manage* 
ment of a nunnery. His energetic mind planned a system 
of education, in which, along with the elements of learning,, 
the youth might be imbued with early piety. Attracted by 
his fame, several learned men, some of them of rank and for- 
tune, fled to enjoy at Port-Royal des Champs a sacred re- 
treat from the world. This community, which differed from 
a monastery in not being bound by any vows, settled in a 
farm adjoining the convent, called Les Granges. The 
names of Amauld, D'Andilly, Nicole, Le Maitre, Sacy,* 
Fontaine, Pascal, and others, have conferred immortality on 
the spot. The system pursued in this literary hermitage 
was, in many respects, deserving of praise. The time of the 
recluses was divided between devotional and literary pur« 
suits, relieved by agricultural and mechanical labours. The 
Scriptures, and other books of devotion, were translated 
into the vernacular language ; imd the result was, the sin- 
gular anomaly of a Roman Catholic community distinguished 
for the devout and diligent study of the Bible. Protestants 
they certainly were not, either in spirit or in practice. Firm 
believers in the infallibility of their church, and fond devo- 
tees in the observance of her rites, they held it a point of 
merit to yield a blind obedience in matters of fsuth to the 

• Sacj, or Sad, was the inverted name of Isaac Le Haitre, celebrated fbr 
his translation of the Bihie. 
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dogmas of Rome. None were more hostile to Protestantism. 
'St Ojran, it is said, would never open a Protestant book, 
oven for the purpose of refuting it, without first making the 
4sign of the cross on it, to exorcise the evil spirit which he 
believed to lurk within its pages.* From no community did 
there emanate more learned apologies for Bome than from 
Port-RoyaL Still, it must be owned, that in attachment to 
the doctrines of grace, so far as they went, and in the exhi- 
bition of the Christian virtues, attested by their sufferings, 
lives, and writings, the Port-Royalists^ including under this 
name both the nuns and recluses, greatly surpassed many 
Protestant communities. Their piety, indeed, partook of 
the failings which have always characterized the religion of 
the cloister. It seems to have hovered between superstition 
and mysticism. Afraid to fight against the worlds they fled 
from it ; and, forgetting that our Saviour was driven into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil, they retired to u 
wilderness to avoid temptation. Half conscious of the hol- 
lowness of the ceremonial they practised, they sought to 
graft on its dead stock the vitalities of the Christian faith. 
In their hands, penance was sublimated into the symbol of 
penitential sorrow, and the mass into a spiritual service, the 
benefit of which depended on the preparation of the heart of 
the worshipper. In their eyes, the priest was but a sugges- 
tive emblem of the Saviour ; and to them the altar, with its 
crucifix and bleeding image, served only as a platform on 
which they might obtain a more advantageous view of Cal- 
vary. Transferring to the Church of Rome the attributes 
of Uie Church of God, and regarding her, in spite of her 
eclipse and disfigurement, as of one spirit, and even of one 
body, with Christ, infalHble and immortal, they worshipped 
the fond creation of their own fancy. At the same time, 
they attempted to revive the doctrine of religious abstraction 
and penitential suidde, the cmecmtisMmentf or absorption of 
the soul in Deity, and the total renunciation of every thing 
in the shape of sensual enjoyment, which afterwards dis- 
« Moflhelin, EooL Hist, cent xvii. 8 2. 
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tingpiished the mystics of the Continent. Even in their lite- 
rary recreations, while they acquired an elegance of style 
which marked a new era in the literature of France, they 
hetrayed their ascetic spirit. Poetry was only admissihle 
when clothed in a devotional garh. It was by stealth that 
Bacine, who studied at Port-Royal, indulged his poetic vein 
in those dramatic pieces which afterwards gave him ceW 
brity. And yet it is but fair to admit, that the mortifica- 
tions in which this amiable fraternity engaged consisted ra- 
ther in denying themselves the pleasures of sense than in the 
self-infliction of bodily torments, and that the object aimed 
at in these austerities was not so much to merit heaven as to 
attain a sort of ideal perfection on earth. Port-Boyalism» 
in short, was Popery in its mildest type, as Jesuitism is Po- 
pery in its perfection ; and, had it been possible to present 
that system in a form calculated to disarm prejudice and to 
veil its native deformities, the task might have been achieved 
by the pious devotees of Les Granges. But the same mer- 
ciful Providence which, for the preservation of the human 
Kpecies, has furnished the snake with his rattle, and taught 
the lion to •* roar for his prey,** has so ordered it that the 
Romish Church should betray her real character, as ** the 
Beast" and the ^Babylon" of prophecy, that his people 
might ^ come out of her, and not be partakers of her sins, 
that they receive not of her plagues." The whole system 
adopted at Port-Royal was regarded from the commence- 
ment with extreme jealousy by the authorities of that 
Church ; its famous schools were soon suppressed ; its ve- 
nerable recluses were dismissed ; its pious nuns were scat- 
tered in all directions, and subjected to the most barbarous 
usage ; and the Jesuits never rested tiU they had destroyed 
every vestige of the obnoxious establishment. 

The enemies of Port-Royal have attempted to show that 
St Cyran and his associates had formed a deep-laid plot for 
overturning the Roman Catholic faith. From time to time,, 
down to the present day, works have appeared, under the 
auspices of the Jesuits, in which this charge is reiterated^ 
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and the old calumnies against the sect are reyiyed— « perio- 
dical trampling on the ashes of the poor Jansenists (after 
having accomplished their rain two hundred years ago), 
which reminds one of nothing so much as the significant 
grinning and yelling with which the modem Jews cele- 
brate to this day the downfal of Haman the Agagite.* In 
one point only could their assailants find room to question 
their orthodoxy — the supremacy of the Fope — -in regard to 
whichy certainly, they were led, more from curcumstances, 
than from inclination, to lean to the side of the Galilean ^ 
liberties; and the distinction between JbUh and faet — in 
regard to the former of which they held the Pope to be 
absolute^ while in regard to the other he might be deceived. 
But more obedient sons of ^ Holy Mother Church " could 
hardly be found. Even Jansen himself, after spending a 
lifetime on his ** Augnstinus," and leaving it behind him as a 
sacred legacy, abandoned himself and his treatise to the 
judgment of the Pope. The following are his words, dic- 
tated by himself half-an-hour before his death ; ** I feel that 
it will be difficult to alter any thing. Tet if the Bomish See 
should wish any thing to be altered, I am her obedient son ; 
and to that Church in which I have always lived, even to 
tys bed of death, I will prove obedient. This is my last will." 
The name sentiment is expressed by Pascal* in one of the 
1etters.t Alas, how sad is the predicament into which 
the Church of Rome brings her conscientious votaries I Both 
of these excellent men were as firmly persuaded, no doubt, of 
the truths which they taught, as of the facts which caipe 
under their observation; and yet they held themselves 
bound to cast their religious convictions at the feet of a fel- 
low-mortal, notoriously under the influence of the Jesuits, 
and pnrfessed themselves ready, at a signal from Bome^ to 

* We may refer jMtrftieiilarly to Petitot, in his OoUecttm dw Memolree^ 
tan. zzxUL, Parian 1S2A; and to a ^'Histoxy of the Ckunpany of Jesn^" fay J. 
OietineaaJoIy, Paris, 1846. With high pretensions to impartiality, these 
works aboond with the most glaring specimens of special pleading and party 
abase. 

t Letter sviL 
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renounce what they held as divine truth, and to embrace 
what they regarded as damnable error ! A more piteous 
spectacle can hardly be imagined than that of such men 
struggling between the dictates <ii conscience^ and the night- 
mare of that ** strong delusion " which led them to ^ beUeve 
a lie." 

In every feature that distingiushed the Port-Boyalists, 
they stood opposed to the Jesuits. In theology they were 
antipodes — in learning they were rivals. The schools of 
Port-Boyal already eclipsed those of the Jesuits, whose policy 
it has always been to monopolize education, under the pre- 
text of charity. But the Jansenists might have been allowed 
to retiun their peculiar tenets, had they not touched the idol 
of every Jesuit, ^ the glory of the Society," by supplanting 
them in the confessional. The priests connected with Port- 
Boyal, from their primitive simpUcity of manners and seve- 
rity of morals, and, above all, from ihear spiritual Christianity, 
acquired a popularity which could not fail to give mortal 
offence to the Society, who then ruled the councils both of 
the Church and the nation. Nothing less than the annihiUu 
tion of the whole party would satisfy thdr vengeful purpose. 
In this nefarious design they were powerfully aided by Car- 
dinal Bichelieu, and by Louis XIV., a prince who, though 
yet a mere youth, was entirely under Jesuitical influence in 
matters of religion ; and who, having resolved to extirpate 
Protestantism, could not well endure the existence of a sect 
within the Church which seemed to fiivour the Beformation 
by exposing the corruptions of the clergy.* 

To effect thdr object, St Cyran, the leader and ornament 
of the party, required to be put out of the way. He was ac- 
cused of various articles of heresy; and Cardinal Bichelieu 
at once gratified his party-resentment and saved himself the 
trouble of controversy, by immuring him in the dungeon of 
Vincennes. In this prison St Cyran languished for five 
years, and survived his release only a few months, having 
died in October 1643. His place, however, as leader of the 
• Voltaire^ Sledo de Louis XIY., t il. 
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Jansenist party, was supplied by one destined to annoy the 
Jesuits by his controversial talents fully more than hb pre- 
decessor had done by his apostolic sanctity. Anthony Ar- 
nauld may be said to have been bom an enemy to the Jesuits. 
His father, a celebrated lawyer, had dbtinguished himself 
for his opposition to the Society, having engaged in an im- 
portant law-suit against them, in which he warmly pleaded, 
in the name of the university, that they should be interdicted 
from the education of youth, and even expelled from the 
kingdom. Anthony,'who inherited his spirit, was the young- 
est in a £imi]y of twenty children, and was bom February 
6, 1612.* Several of them were connected with Port-Boyal. 
His sister, as we have seen, became its abbess; aAd Awe 
odier asters were nuns in that establishment. He is said to 
have given precocious proofs of his polemic turn. Busying 
himself, when a mere boy, with some papers in his uncle's 
library, and hdag asked what he was about, he replied, 
^ Don't you nee that I am helping you to refute the Hugo- 
nots?** Tlus prognostication he certainly verified in after 
life. He wrote^ with almost equal vehemence^ against Bome, 
against the Jesuits, and against the Protestants. He was, 
for many years, the JacUe princepi of the party termed Jan- 
senists ; and was one of those characters who present to the 
puUio an aspect nearly the reverse of the estfanate formed of 
them by thdr private frienda. By the latter he is repre- 
sented as the best cf men, totally free from pride and pas- 
skm. Judg^g from his physiognomy, his vnritingSy and his 
life^ we should say the natural temper of Amwild was austere 
and indomitable. KxpeHed from the Sorbonne^ driven out 
of France, and banted from place to {daoe^ he continued to 
^ghttothelasfc. On one ooca4on,widiing his finend Nicole 
to assist him in a new work, the latter observed, ^ We are 
now old, is it not time to rest?'' « Best l** exclaimed Ar- 
nanld, ''have we not all eternity to rest in ? '^ 
Such was the character of the man who now entered the 

•]Ic»oiiesd«P.]U9i],L]& Itajle iniiste that his flUbcr bad tvcaty-tvo 
Diet, art. ArmamUL 
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lists against the reboubtable Society. His first offence was 
the publication, in 1643, of a book on *< Frequent Com- 
munion;'' in which, while he inculcated the necessity of a 
spiritual preparation for the eucharisty he insinuated that the 
Chur<^ of Rome had a twofold head, in the persons of Peter 
and Paul.* His next was in the shape of two letters, pub* 
lished in 1656, occasioned by a dispute referred to in the first 
ProTindal Letter, in which he declared that he had not been 
able to find the condemned propositions in Jansen, and added 
some opinions on grace. The first of these assertions was 
deemed derogatory to the holy see ; the second was charged 
with heresy. The Jesuits^ who sighed for an opportunity of 
humbling the obnoxious doctor, strained every nerve to pro* 
cure his expul^on from the Sorbonne^ or college of divinity 
in the university. This object they had just accomplished, 
and every thing promised fair to secure their triumph, when 
another combatant unexpectedly appeared, like one of those 
dosely-visored knights of whom we read in romance^ who so 
opportunely enter the field at the critical moment, and with 
their single arm turn the tide of battle. Need we say that 
we allude to the author of the PbgyinoiaIi Letters ? 

Bayle commences his Life of Pascal by declaring him to 
be ** one of the subUmest geniuses that the world ever pro- 
duced." Sddom, at least, has the world ever seen such a 
combination of excellencies in one man. In him we are 
called to admire the loftiest attributes of mind with the love- 
liest simplicity of moral character. He is a rare example of 
one bom with a natural g^iius for the exact sciences, who 
applied the subtlety of his mind to religious subjects, com- 
bining with the closest log^o the utmost elegance of style, 
and crowning all with a simple and jHrofound piety. Blaise 
Pascal was born at Clermont, 19th June 1623. His family 
had been ennobled by Louis XI., and his father, Stephen Pas> 
cal, occupied a high post in the civil government. Blaise 
manifested from an early age a strong liking for the study of 
mathematics, and, while yet a child, made some astonishing 

« Weismaa, Hist. Eccl., U. 204. 
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discoveries in natural philosophy. To these studies he de- 
voted the grteater part of his life. An incident^ however, 
which occurred in his thirty* first year — a narrow escape from 
sudden death — had the effect of giving an entire change ta 
the current of his thoughts. He regarded it as a message 
from heaven, calling him to renounce all secular occupations! 
and devote himself exclusively to God. His sister and niece 
being nuns in Port-Royal, he was naturally led to associate 
with those who then beg^ to be called Jansenists. But 
though he had read several of the writings of the party, 
there can be no doubt that it was the devotion rather than- 
the divinity of Port-Royal that constituted its charm in the 
eyes of Pascal. His sister informs us, in her memoirs of 
him, that **he had never applied himself to abstruse questions 
in theology.'^ Nor, beyond a temporary retreat to Port* 
Royal des Champs, and an intimacy with its leading solitaries, 
can he be said to have had any connection with that esta- 
blishment. With a fragile frame, the victim of complicated 
disease and a delicacy of spirit almost feminine, unfitting 
him for the rough collisions of ordinary Ufe, he found a con- 
genial retreat amidst these literary solitudes ; while, with hifr 
dear and comprehensive mind, and his genuine piety of 
hearty he could not fail to sympathize with those who sought 
to remove from the Church corruptions which he sincerely 
deplored, and to renovate the spirit of that Christianity which 
he loved fiur above any of its organized forms. His life^ not 
unlike a perpetual mirade^ is ever exciting our admiration, 
not unmmgled, however, with pity. We see great talents 
enlisted in the support, not indeed of the errors of a system, 
bat of a system of errors— we see a noble mind debilitated 
by s up er stiti on— we see a useful life prematurely terminating 
in, if not shortened by, the petty austerities and solicitudes of 
monasticism. Truth requires us to state, that he not only 
denied himself, at last, the most common comforts of life, but 
wore beneath his clothes a girdle of iron, with sharp points, 
which, as soon as he felt any pleasurable sensation, he would 
strike with hb elbow, so as to force the iron points more 
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deeply into his sides. Let the Churchy which taught him 
such folly, be responsible for it ; and let us ascribe to the 
grace of God the patience, the meekness, the charity, and the 
faith, which hovered, seraph-like, over the death-bed of ex- 
piring genius. The curate who attended him, struck with 
the triumph of religion over the pride of an intellect which 
<M)ntinued to burn after it had ceased to blaze, would fre- 
quently exdaim : ^ He is an infant I — ^humble and submissive 
as an infant ! " He died on the 19th of August 1662, aged 
thirty-nine years and two months. 

While Amauld's process before the Sorbonne was in de- 
pendence^ a few of his friends, among whom were Pascal and 
Nicole, were in the habit of meeting privately at Port-Royal, 
to consult on the measures they should adopt. During these 
conferences one of their number said to Arnauld: *'Will 
you really suffer yourself to be condemned like a child, virith- 
out saying a word, or telling the world the real state of the 
question."* The rest concurred; and in compliance with 
theur solicitations, Arnauld, after some days, produced and 
read before them a long and serious vindication of himself. 
His audience listened in cold ulence, upon which he remarked : 
^ I see you don't think highly of my production, and I believe 
you are right; but," added he, turning himself round and 
addressing Pascal, ^ you who are young, why cannot you 
produce something?" The appeal was not lost upon our 
author ; he had hitherto written ahnost nothing, but he pro- 
mised to attempt a sketch or rough draft, which they might 
fill up; and retiring to his room, he produced, in a few hours, 
instead of a sketch, the first Letter to a Provincial. On his 
reading this to the assembled friends, Arnauld exclaimed, 
^That is excellent! that will go down; we must have it 
f>rinted immediately." 

Pascal had, in fact, with the native superiority of genius, 
pitched on the very key which, in a controversy of this kind, 
was calculated to arrest the public mind. Treating theology 
in a style entirely new, he brought down the subject to the 
4K)mprehen8ion of alU and translated into the pleasantries of 
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comedyy and familiarities of dialogue, discussions which had ' 
till then heen confined to the grave utterances of the school. 
The framework which he adopted in his first letter was ex« 
ceedingly happy. A Parisian is supposed to transmit to one 
of his friends in the provinces an account of the disputes of 
the day. It is said that the provincial ^ih whom he affected 
to correspond was Perrier, who had married one of his sisters. 
Hence arose the name of the ProwncMbtSi which was given 
to the rest of the letters. 

This title they owe, however, to a mistake of the printer; 
for in an advertisement prefixed to one of the early editions, 
it is stated that '* they have been called * Provincials,' because 
the first having been addressed without any name to a person 
in the country, the printer published it under the title ' Let- 
ter written to a Provincial by one of his Friends.'" This> 
may be regarded as an apology for the use of a term which,, 
critically speaking, was rather unhappy. The word prch- 
wnddL in French, when used to signify a person residing in 
the provinces, was generally understood in a bad sense, a» 
denoting an unpolished down.* But the title, uncouth as it 
is, has been canonized and made classical for ever ; and ^ Ther 
Provincials" is a phrase which it would now be fully as ri- 
diculous to attempt to alter, as it could be at first to apply 
it to the Letters. 

The most trifling particulars connected with such a pub^ 
lication must prove interesting. The Letters, we learn, were 
published at first in separate stitched sheets of a quarto size ; 
and, on account of their brevity, none of them extending to 
more than one sheet of dght pages, except the last three, 
which were somewhat longer, they were at first known by 
the name of the ^ LittIiE Letters." No stated time wa» 
observed in their publication. The first letter appeared 

* Ffefther Boohoan^ a Jesni^ ridicoles the title of the Letters, and says 
he ii sniprised fhey were not rather entitled " Lettera from a Oonntry Bump* 
kin to his Friendis," and instead of "Lea Proyindales," caUed "Let (km- 
jMt^nonlet— The BampUna." (BemaxqtiM snr la langue Fran., pw IL aoa 
Diet ITniv., art JVovAietoL) 
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The Letters were published anonymously, under the ficti- 
tious signature of Louis de Montalte, and the greatest care 
was taken to preserve the secret of th«r authorship. As is 
common on all such occasions, many were the gpiesses made^ 
and the false reports circulated ; but beyond the drde of 
Pascal's personal friends, none knew him to be the writer, 
nor was the fact certainly or publicly known till after his 
death. The follonnng anecdote shows, however, that he was 
suspected, and was once very nearly discovered: After pub- 
lishmg the third letter, Pascal left Port-Royal des Champs, 
to avoid being disturbed, and took up his reudence in Paris, 
under the name of M. de Mens, in a hotd gamit at the sign 
of the King of Denmark, Rue des Poiriers, exactly opposite 
the college of the Jesuits. Here he was joined by his bro- 
ther-in-law, Perrier, who passed as the master of the house. 
One day Perrier received a visit from his relative. Father 
Fr^tat, a Jesuit, accompanied by a brother monk. Fretat 
told him that the Society suspected M. Pascal to be the au- 
thor of the ^ Little Letters," which were making such a 
noise^ and advised him as a friend to prevail on his brother- 
in-law to desist from writing any more of them, as he might 
otherwise involve himself in much trouble^ and even danger. 
Perrier thanked him for his advice, but said, he was afraid 
' it would be altogether useless, as Pascal would just reply 
that he could not hinder people from suspecting him, and 
that, though he should deny it, they would not believe him. 
The monks took their departure, much to the relief of Per- 
rier, for at that very time several sheets of the seventh or 
eighth letter, newly come from the printer, were lying on the 
bed, where they had been placed for the purpose of dryings 
but, fortunately, though the curtains were only partially 
drawn, and one of the monks sat very close to the bed, they 
were not observed. Perrier ran immediately to communi- 
cate the incident to his brother-in-law, who was in an ad- 
Joining apartment ; and he had reason to congratulate him 
on the narrow escape which he had made.* 

* Beendl de Tort-Boyal, 278, 279 ; Petitot^ yp. 122, 128. 
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As Pascal proceeded^ he transmitted his manuscripts to 
Port-Boyal des Champs, where they were carefully revised 
and corrected by Amauld and Nicole. Occasionally, these 
expert diyines suggested the plans of the letters; and by 
them he was, beyond all doubt, furnished with most of his quo- 
tations from the voluminous writings of the casuists, which, 
with the exception of Escobar, he appears never to have 
read. We must not suppose, however, that he took these 
extracts on trust, or gave himself no trouble to verify them. 
We shall afterwards have proof of the contrary. The first 
letters he composed with the rapidity of new-bom enthusiasm ; 
but the pains and mental exertion which he bestowed on the 
rest are almost incredible. Nicole says, "He was often 
twenty whole days on a single letter ; and some of them he 
recommenced seven or eight times before bringing them to 
their present state of perfection.''* We are assured that he 
wrote over the eighteenth letter no less than thirteen times, t 
Having been obliged to hasten the publication of the six- 
teenth, on account of a search made after it in the printing. 
office^ he apologises for its length on the ground that '^ he 
had no time to make it shorter."} 

The fruits of this extraordinary elaboration appear in every - 
letter; but what is equally remarkable is the art with 
which so many detached pieces, written at distant intervals, i 
and prompted by passing events, have been so arranged as I 
to form an harmonious whole. The first three letters refer ▼ 
to Amauld's affair ; the questions of grace are but slightly 
touched, the main object being to interest the reader in fa- 
vour of the Jansenists, and excite his contempt and indigna- 
tion against their opponents. After this prelude, the fourth 
letter serves as a transition to the following six, in which he 

« B3Btoin des ProvindaI«^ p. 12. 

t Fetitot» p. 121 Tbe eighteenth letter embnoee the delicate topic of 
Papal waXbotitj, as well as the distinction between faith and faet, in stating 
which we can easityoonceiTehowseYerelythe ingemaonsmindof Pascal must 
have lahocmd to And some plausible ground for vindicating his oonsistenqy 
asaBomanOatholie. To the Protestant reader it must appear the mo^t on- 
satistsctoiy of all the Letters. 

t Letter xtL 
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takes np the mATimn of the easaists. In the eight eonohid- 
ing letters he resumes the grand objects of the work-— the 
morals of the Jesuits and the question of grace. Each of 
these three parts has its peculiar style. The first is dis- 
tinguished far lively dialogue and repartee. Jacobina» Je- 
suits, and Janaenists are brought on the stagey and speak in 
character, while Pascal does little more than act as reporter. 
In the second part, he comes into personal contact with a 
casuistical doctor, and extracts from him, under the pretext 
of desiring information, some of the weakest and the worst 
of his maxims. At the eleventh letter, Pascal throws off 
his disguise, and addressing himself directly to the whole 
order of the Jesmta^ and to theur Provincial by name, he 
pours out his whole soul in an impetuous and impasa<med 
torrent of declamation. From beginning to end it is a w«ll- 
sustained battle, in which the weapons are only changed in 
order to strike the harder. 

The literary merits of the Provincials have been universally 
acknowledged and applauded. On this point, where Pas- 
cal's countrymen must be considered the most competent 
judges, we have the testimonies of the leading egmts of 
France. Boileau pronounced it a work that has ** surpassed 
at once the ancients and the modems.'' Perrault has given 
a similar judgment: '^ There is more wit in these eight^n 
letters than in Plato's Dialogues ; more delicate and artful 
raillery than in those of Ludan; and more strength and 
ingenuity of reasoning- than in the orati<His of Cicero. We 
have nothing more beautiful in this species of writing."* 
" Pascal's styk^" says the Abb6 d'Artigny, << has never been 
surpassed^ nor perhaps equalled."t The high encominai of 
Voltaire is well known: ^ The Provindal Letters were mo- 
dels of eloquence and pleasantry. The best comedies of 
Moliere have not more wit in them than the first letters; 
Bossuet has nothing more sublime than the concluding ones." 
Again, the same writer says: <* The first work of genius 



* Penraolty Purallele des Ano. et MocL, Bayle, art Fascal, 
t D'Artignj, Nouveauz Memoire^ Ui. p. 84. 
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that appeared in prose was the collection of the FroYincial i 
Letters. Examples of every species of eloquence may there 
be found. There is not a single word in it which, after a 
hundred years, has undergone the change to which all living 
languages are subject. We may refer to this work the era 
when our language became fixed. The Bishop of Lugon 
told me, that having asked the Bishop of Meaux what work 
he would wish most to have been the author of, setting his 
own works aside, Bossuet instantly replied^ * The Provincial 
Letters.'"* " Pascal succeeded beyond all expression,'' says 
D'Alembert; ** several of his bon-mots have become prover- 
bial in our language, and the Provincials will be ever re- 
garded as a model of taste and style." f To this day the 
same high eulogiums have been pronounced on the work by 
the first scholars of France. $ 

To these testimonies it would be superfluous to add any 
criticism of our own, were it not to prepare the English 
reader for the peculiar character of our author's style. Pas- 
cal's wit is essentially French. It is not the broad humour 
of Smollet ; it is not the cool irony of Swift ; far less is it 
the envenomed sarcasm of Junius. It is wit— the lively, 
polite, piquant wit of the early French schooL Nothing u 
can be finer than its spirit ; but from its very fineness, it ^ 
is apt to evaporate in the act of transfusion into another 
tongue. Nothing can be more ingenious than the transi- 
tions by which the author glides insensibly from one topic 
to anoUier ; and in the more serious letters, we cannot ful 
to be struck with the mathematical precision of his reason- 
ing. And yet there is a species of iteration, and a style of 
dovetailing his sentiments, which does not quite accord with 
our taste ; and the foreign texture of which, in spite of every 
effort to the contrary, must shine through any translation. 

• Tdteire, Biecle de Louis ZTV., torn. iL pp. 171, 274. 

t lyAlemberty Destrnct des Jesnitefly p. 64. 

X BordaB*]>emoD]in, Eloge de Pascal, p. zzr. (Tbis was the price essay 
before the French Academy, in June 1842.) Tillemain's Essay on the Gcn'sS 
and Wilting of liucaL 
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High as the Provincials stand in the literary world, they 
were not suffered to pass without censure in the high places 
of the Church. The first effect of their publication, indeed, 
was to raise a storm agsdnst the casuists whom Pascal had 
so effectually exposed. The cur6s of Paris, and afterwards 
the assembly of the clergy, shocked at the discovery of such 
a sink of corruption, the existence of which, though just be> 
neath their feet, they never appear to have suspected, deter- 
mined to institute an examination into the subject. Hither- 
to the tenets of the casuists, buried in huge foUos, or only 
taught in the colleges of the Jesuits, had escaped public ob- 
servation. The clergy resolved to compare the quotations 
of Pascal with these writings ; and the result of the investi- 
gation was, that he was found to be perfectly correct, while 
a multitude of other maxims, equally scandalous, were 
dragged to light. These were condemned in a general as- 
sembly of the clergy.* Unfortunately for the Jesuits, they 
had not a single writer at the time capable of conducting 
their vindication. Several replies to the Provincials were 
attempted while they were in the course of publication ; but 
these were taken up by the redoubtable Montalte, and furly 
strangled at their birth.t Shortly after the Letters were 
finished, there appeared ''An Apology for the Casuists," the 
production of a Jesuit named Pirot, who, with a folly and 
frankness which proved nearly as fatal to his cause as it did 
to himself, attempted to vindicate the worst maxims of the 
casuistical school. This Apology was condemned by the 
Sorbonne, and subsequently at Bome; its author died of 
chagrin, and the Jesuits fell into temporary disgrace.$ 

But, with that tenaciousness of life and elasticity of limb 
which have ever distinguished the Society, it was not long 



* Nioole, Hist des Provlndalea. 

t The names of these unfortunate productions alone surviye : 1. "First 
lieply to Letters^ Ac., bj a Father of the Gompanj of Jesus." 2. "Provin- 
cial Impostuxes of Slenr da Montalte, Secretary of Fort-Boyal, discovered 
and reftited bj a Father of the Gompany of Jesus.** & " Beply to a Theo- 
logian," Ac 4. " Reply to the Seventeenth Letter, by Francis Annat," &c., fta 

} Eichhom, Oeschichte der Utteratur, vol. i pp. 42(M23. 
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i>efore they rebounded from thdr fall and reg^uned their 
feet. Unable to answer the Letters, they succeeded, in Feb- \ 
mary 1667» in obtuning their condemnation by the Parlia- *^ 
ment of Provence, by whose orders they were burnt on the 
(ullory by the hands of the common executioner. Not con- 
tent with this clumsy method of refutation, they succeeded 
in procuring the formal condemnation of the Provincials by 
A censure of the Pope, Alexander Vil., dated 6th September \ 
1667. In this decree the work is ** prohibited and condemned, 
under the pains and censures contained in the Council of 
Trent, and in the index of prohibited books, and other 
pains and censures which it may please his holiness to or- 
Aun." 

It is almost needless to say that these sentences neither 
enlarged nor lessened the fame of the Provincials. It must 
be interesting to know what the feelings of Pascal were^ on 
learning that this work, into which he had thrown his whole 
heart and mind and strength, and which may be said to have 
been at once the masterpiece of his mind and the confession 
of his faith, had been condemned by the head of that church 
which he had hitherto believed to be infallible. Warped as 
hb fine spirit was by education, his unbending rectitude fbr- 
bids the supposition that he could surrender his cherished 
and conscientious sentiments at the mere dictum of the pope. 
An inddent occurred in 1661, shordy before his death, strik- 
ingly illustrative of his conscientiousness, and of the sincerity 
of purpose with which the Letters were written. The per- 
secution had begun to rage against Port-Boyal : one numde" 
meni after another, requiring subscription to the condemna- 
tion of Jansen, came down from the court of Rome ; and the 
poor nuns, shrinking, on the one hand, from violating their 
consdences by subscribing what they believed to be an un- 
truth, and trembling, on the other, at the consequences of 
disobeying their ecclesiastical superiors, were thrown into the 
most distressing embarrassment. Their ^ obstinacy," as it 
was termed, only provoked their persecutors to more strin- 
gent demands. In these drcumstances, even the stern Ar- 
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nauld and the scmpulous Nioole were tempted to make some 
oompromisei and drew up a declaratioii to accompany the* 
ognBtare of the nans, which they thought might save at once 
the trath and then* consistency. To this Pascal ohjeoted, as 
not sufficiently clear, and as learing it to he inferred that they 
condemned ** efficacious grace." He could not endure the 
idea of their employing an ambiguous statement, which ap- 
peared, or might be supposed by their opponents to grant, 
what they did not really mean to concede. The consequence 
was a slight and temporary dispute-^not affecting principle 
so much as the mode of maintiuning it — in which Pascal 
stood alone against all the members of Port-BoyaL On one 
occanon, after exhausting his eloquence upon them without 
success, he was so deeply affiected that his feeble fhune^ la- 
bouring under headache and other dborders, sunk under the 
excitement, and he fell into a swoon. After recoyering his 
consciousness, he explained the cause of his sudden illness, in 
answer to the affectionate inquiries of his sister: ''When I 
saw those^" he said, ** whom I regard as the persons to whom 
€k>d has made known his truth, and who ought to be its 
champions, all giving way, I was so overcome with grief that 
I could stand it no longer.** Subsequent mandements, still 
more stringent, soon saved the poor nuns from the tempta- 
tion of such ambiguous submissions, and reconciled Pascal 
and his friends. 

But we are fortunately ftonished with his own reflections 
on the subject of the Provincials, in his celebrated ''Thoughts 
on Beligion.'' "I feared/' says he, "that I might have 
written erroneously, when I saw myself condemned ; but the 
example of so many pious witnesses made me think different- 
ly. It IS no longer allowable to write truth. If mt let- 

* Beeuell de Fort-Bosral, pp. 814-828. Some papers passed between Pucal 
and his Mends on this topic Ihese he committed, on his death^bed, to his 
Mend M. Domat^ "with a request that he woold bum them if the nuns of 
Fort-Bojol proved flim, and print them if thej should yield."— (lb. pu 822.) 
The nuns haying stood firm, the probabilitj Is that thqr were des t royed. Hod 
thejbeen preserred, they might hare thrown somefiirther lighten the opi- 
nions of Pascal rpgwrdtng Papal aothori^. 
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TEBS ABB CONDEMNED AT BOME, THAT WHICH I CONDEMN DT 
THElC IS CONDEMNED IN HEATEN.'' * 

It is only necessary to add, that Pascal continaed to main* 
tain his sentiments on this sahject unchanged to the last. 
On his death-hed, M. BenTrier, his parish priest, adminis- 
tered to him the last rites of his Charch, and came to learn, 
after having confessed him, that he was the author of the 
** Provincial Letters.'' Full of concern at haring absolved 
the author of a book condemned by the pope^ the good priest 
returned, and asked him if it was true^ and if he had no re- 
morse of conscience on that account. Pascal replied, that 
^he could asssnre him, as one who was now about to give an 
account to God of all his actions, that his consdenoe gave 
him no trouble on that score ; and that in the composition of 
that work he was influenced by no bad motive, but solely by 
regard to the glory of Qod and the vindication of truth, and 
not in the least by any passion or personal feeling against the 
Jesuits." Attempts were made by Perefixe^ archbishop of 
Paris, first to bully the priest for haring abscdved such a no- 
torious o£fender,t and afterwards to concuss him into a false 
account of his penitent's confession. It was confidently re- 
ported, on the pretended authority of the confessor, that Pas- 
cal had expressed his sorrow for having vrritten the Provin- 
cials, and that he had condemned his fiiends of Port-Boyal 
for want of due respect to Papal authority. Both these alle- 
gations were afterwards distinctly refuted—ihe first by the 
written avowal of M. Beurrier, and the other by two deposi- 
tions formally made by Nicole, showing that the real gpround 
of Pascal's brief disagreement with his friends was directly 
the reverse of that which had been assigned.$ 

Few books have passed through more editions than the 
Provindab. The following, among many others, may be 

* Simm LeOrm fMl eondammia h Some, eequeff eondamne, at em' 
tfcmnidiunltrir* (Penato de BUise Pascal, torn. U. 16SL Paria^l82A.) 

t "Boir oaBMyoa," said the aichbUhop to M. Beurrier, «to administer the 
aoamenti to such a person! Didnt Tonknow that he wasa Jansenistf* 
(Beeoea de Port-Eojal, 84B.) 

t Beeoea de Port-BoTal, pp. 827-^30; Petitot, p. 16&. 
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mentioned as French editions: — ^The first in 1666, 4to; a 
second in 1657, 12mo; a third in 1658, 8vo; a fourth in 
1669, Bto; a fifth in 1666, 12mo; a sixth in 1667, 8vo; a 
seyenth in 1669, 12mo; an eighth m 1689, 8vo; a ninth in 
1712, 8to ; a tenth in 1767, 12mo.* The later editions are 
beyond enumeration. The Letters were translated into Latin, 
during the lifetime of Pascal, by his intimate friend, the 
learned and indefatigable Nicole, under the assumed name 
of "William Wendrock, a divine of Saltzburg."t Nicole, 
who was a complete master of Latin, has g^yen an elegant, 
though somewhat free^ yersion of his friend's work. He has 
frequently added to the quotations taken from the writings 
of Uie Jesuits and others ; a liberty which he doubtless felt 
himself the more warranted to take^ from the share he had 
in the original concoction of the Letters. Nicole's yaluable 
preliminary dissectation and notes were translated by Made- 
moiselle de Joncourt, a lady, it is said, "possessed of talents 
and piety, and who» to the graces peculiar to her own sex, 
added the acomplishments which are the ornament of our8."$ 
Besides this, the Provincials have been translated into nearly 
ail the langpiages of Europe. Bayle informs us that he had 
seen an edition of them in 8vo^ with four columns, contain- 
ing the French, Latin, Italian, and Spanish.^ The Spanish 
translation, executed by Qratien Cordero of Burgos, was sup- 
pressed by order of the Inquisition. | Besides the 'present 
translation, the Letters have been thrice translated into 
English : first in 1657, immediately after the publication of 
the French collection, both in a snudl quarto and a duodecimo 

• WalchU BibUotb. TheoL, tt. 29S. 

t The title of NicolefB tnuuOatloii, now nrdy to be met wltb, li^ LudoHd 
MonUOHi LUtermProvineUUt, de MonUiet PoliHeaJuuUanmlHtetpUiuk 
A WiOdmo Wendrodno, SaUOurgenti ThetHogo. Several editions of this 
tnnaUtion were printed. I hftye the first* publiahed aft Ocdogne in 1068^ and 
the fifth, much enlarged, Odogne 1070. 

X AvertisBement, Les Provinciales, ed. 1767. Had. de Jonooort^ or Jon- 
ooaz, took a deep interest in the falling fortunes of Fort-IUyjaL (Seemneao. 
count of her in Madame Schimmelpenninctfs History of the Demolition of Port- 
Boyal, p. 186.) 

I Barle. Diet, art PateeU. I Daniel. Bntretiena^ p.1 11. 
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form; next in 1744, in two volumes octavo; and again in 
1816, in one volume octavo.* 

All the e£fbrt8 made for the suppression of the Provin- 
xsials only served to promote their popularity; and their 
enemies found that if they would silence^ they must answer 
them. 

For^ years elapsed after the publication of the Provincials 
before the Jesuits ventured on a reply. At leng^ in 1697, 
appeared an answer, entitled EtitreUens de Cleandre et cT 
Eudoxe, ttur lea Lettres au Provincial. The author is known 
to have been Father Daniel, the historiographer of France. 
This learned Jesuit undertook the desperate task of refuting 
the Provincials, in a form somewhat resembling that of the 
Letters themselves, being a series^ of supposed conversations 
between two fnends, aided by an abb6^ ^ who is excesuvely 
frank and honest, one who never could bear all his life to 
see people imposed upon.** The dialogue is conducted with 
considerable spirit, but is sadly deficient in wraisetMcmce. 
The author commences with high professions of impar- 
tiality. Oleander and Eudoxus are supposed to be quite 
neutral — somewhat like the free-will of Molina, ^ in a state 
of perfect equilibrium, until good sense and stubborn facts 
turn the scale.'' But, alas! the equilibrium is soon lost, 
without the help either of facts or of sense. The fnends 
have hardly uttered two sentences till they begin to talk as 
like two Jesuits as can well be imagined. Party rage gets 
the better of literary discretion; the Port-Boyalists art 
^honest knaves," ^ true hypocrites," ^villains animated with 
subbom fury C Amauld's pen ^ may be known by the gall 
that drops from it;" Nicole ^swears like a trooper;" and 
■as to Pascal, he is all these characters in turn, while his 
book is ** a repertory of slander," and is ^ villanous in a 
supreme degree 1" 

The whole strasn of Daniel's reply corresponds ifnth this 
spedmen of its spirit. Avoiding the error of Pirot, and yet 
without renouncing the favourite dogmas of the Society, such 

* See tbeprefiwe to this Tolnmeb 
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as probabilism, equivocations, and mental reservations, which 
he only attempts to palliate, Father Daniel has exhausted hi» 
skill in an attack on the candour and honesty of Pascal. 
£Qs main object is to convey the impression that the Pro- 
vincials are a libel, written in bad faith, and full of garbled 
texts and false citations. In selecting this plan of defence, 
the Jesuit champion evinces considerably more cunning than 
ingenuousness. He was well aware that, at the time of their 
publication, the Letters had been subjected to a sifting pro- 
cess of examination by the most clear-sighted Jesuits, who 
had signally failed in proving any falsifications. But he 
knew idso that, during the forty years that had elapsed, the 
writings of the casuists had fallen into disuse and contempt, 
mainly in consequence of the scorching which they had re- 
ceived from the wit of Pascal, and that it would be now a 
much easier and safer task to call in question the fidelity of 
citations which none would give themselves the trouble of 
verifying. In this bold attempt to turn the tables against 
the Jansenists, by accusing them of chicanery and pious 
fraud, the very crimes which they had succeeded in esta- 
blishing against their opponents, the unscrupulous Jesuit 
could be at no loss to find^ among the voluminous writings 
of the casuists, some plausible grounds for his charges. At 
all events, he could calculate on the readiness with which 
certain minds, fonder of generalizing than of investigating 
facts, would lay hold of the mere circumstance of a book 
having been written in defence of his order, as sufficient to 
show that a great deal may be sud on both sides. As to the 
manner in which Daniel has executed his task, it might be 
sufficient to say, that it has been acknowledged by the Jesuits 
themselves to be a fulure. Even at its first appearance^ 
great efforts were made to suppress it altogether, as likely to 
do more harm than good to the Society ; and in their rdfer- 
ences to it afterwards, we see the disappointment which they 
felt. ^ There was lately published," says Bichelet, '' an an- 
swer to the Lettres Provinciales, which professes to demolish 
them, but which, nevertheless, will not do them much harm. 
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Do joa ask how ? The reason is, that although this answer 
shows the horrid injustice, the ahominahle slanders, and in- 
jurious falsehoods of the Provincials, against one of the most 
famous societies in the Church, yet these Letters have so 
long, hy their facetious strokes, got the laughers of all deno> 
minations on their side^ that they have acquired a credit and 
authority of which it will he difficult to divest them. It must 
he confessed," he adds^ with great simplicity, *' that preju- 
dice, on this occasion, is very unjust, very cruel, and very 
ohstinate in its verdict; since, though these Letters have 
been condemned by popes, bishops, and divines, and burnt by 
the hands of the hangman, yet they have taken such deep 
root in people's minds as to bid defiance to all these autho- 
rities.*'* "The reply," says another writer, "as may be 
easily imagined, was not so well received as the Letters had 
been. Father Daniel professed to have reason and truth on 
his ade; but his adversary had in his favour what goes much 
farther with men— the arms of ridicule and pleasantry." *K 
This, however, is a pure begging of the question. Hidentem 
dicere verum^ quid ijetat f It is quite possible that Father 
Daniel may be lugubriously in the wrong, and Pascal laugh- 
ingly in the right. This was very triumphantly made out 
in the answer to Daniel's work, which appeared in the same 
year with the EntretienSj under the title of "Apology for the 
Provincial Letters, against tlie last Reply of the Jesuits, en- 
titled Conversations of Cleander and Eudoxus." The author 
was Dom Mathien Petitdidier, benedictine of the congrega- 
tion of St. Yanne^ who died bishop of Macra.$ In this 
masterly performance, the accusations of Daniel are shown 
to be totally grotmdlesa, his answers Jesuitical and evasive,, 
and his arguments untenable. The "Apology" was never 
answered, and Daniel's work sank out of sight. 

More modem apologists of the Jesuits have, however, foU 
lowed the line of defence adopted by Father Daniel. It ha» 

« B^rle, Diet, tat PotetO, note K. 

t AbM de Gastra;, Lea Troto Siedes, iL 63. 

I Bubier, Diet des OaTnget Aooo. e( FMudon. 
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become oommon with them to assert, with as much confi- 
dence as if it were beyond all controversy, that Pascal has 
done injustice to his opponents^ by misquoting and ezagge- 
Tatmg their sentimenta The continued repetition of this 
calnnmy, though long since disposed of» renders it necessary 
to advert to it. For the strict fidelity of Pascal's citations, 
we have not merely the testimony of contemporary witnesses, 
but what will be to many a sufficient guarantee, the solemn 
affidavit of Pascal himself. In a conversation that took 
place within a year of his death, and which has been pre- 
served by his uster, he thus answers the chief articles of in- 
dictment that had been brought against the Provindals:*- 

** I have been asked, first, if I repented of having written 
the Provincial Letters ? I answered that, far from repent- 
ing, if I had it to do again, I would write them yet more 
strongly. 

^ I have been asked, in the second places why I named the 
authors from whom I extracted these abominable passage 
which I have cited ? I answered, If I were in a town where 
there were a dozen fountains, and I knew for certain that 
one of them was poisoned, I should be under obligation to 
tell the world not to draw from that fountun; and as it 
might be supposed that this was a mere fancy on my part, I 
should be obliged to name him who had poisoned it, rather 
than expose a whole city to the risk of death. 

" I have been asked, thurdly, why I adopted an agreeable. 
Jocose, and entertaining style ? I answered, If I had written 
dogmatically, none but the learned would have read my book ; 
^md they had no need of it, knowing how the matter stood, 
at least as well as I did. I concdved it, therefore, my duty 
to write so that my Letters might be read by women, and 
people in general, that they might know the danger of all 
those maxims and propositions which were then spread 
abroad, and admitted with so little hesitation. 

** Finally, I have been asked, if I bad myself read all the 
books which I quoted ? I answered. No. To do this, I had 
seed have passed the greater part of my life in reading very 
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bad books. But I have twice read Escobar throughout ; and 
for the others, I got sereral of my friends to read them ; but 
I have never tised a single pcasage without having read it 
myself in the book quotedf without having examined the case 
in which it is brought forward, and without having read the 
preceding and subsequent context, that I might not run^ 
the risk of citing that for an answer which was in fact an 
objection, which would have been very unjust and blame- 
able/' • 

If this solemn deposition, emitted by one whose heart was 
a stranger to deceit, and whose shrewdness placed him be- 
yond the risk of delusion, is not accepted as sufficient, we 
might refer to the mass of evidence collected at the time in 
the Faetums of the curls of Paris and Bouen^ to the volu- 
minous notes of Nicole, and to the apology of Petitdidier, in 
which the citations made by Pascal are authenticated with a 
carefulness which not only sets all suspicion at rest, but leaves 
a large balance of credit in the author's favour, by showing 
that, so far from having reported the worst maxims of the 
Jesuitical school, or placed them in the most odious light of 
which they were susceptible, he has been extremely tender 
towards them. But, indeed, the truth was placed beyond all 
dispute, through the efforts of the celebrated Bossuet, in 1700, 
when, by the sentence of an assembly of the clergy of France, 
the morals of the Jesuits, as exhibited in those ^ monstrous 
maxims, which had been so long the scandal of the Church 
and of Europe," were formally condemned, and when it may 
be said that the Provincial Letters met at once their full 
vindication and their final triumph.t 

Another class of objectors, whom the Jesuits have had the 
good fortune to number among their apologists, are the scep- 

« TabftRuxd, DistertaHon twr la J&i qui est due au Temoignage de PatoaX 
dant set Lettres Provinddles, p. 32.— This work, published some years ago in 
Yxsaned, ocmtains a complete Justification of Pascal's picture of the Jesuits in 
the ProrindalSy accompanied with a mass of authorities.^The above sent!, 
ments hsve been introdooed into Pascal'^ Thoughts. (Bee Craig's Transla* 
tion, p. 186.) 

t Vie de BoMoet* t iv. p. 10 ; TtOMffand, Dissert, sur la fbi, ^c, p. 4S. 
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ileal philosophers, whose native antipathy to Jansenism, as a 
phase of serious religion, renders them willing to sacrifice 
truth for the sake of a sneer at his disciples. D'Alembert 
expresses his regret that Pascal did not lampoon Jesuits and 
Jansenists alike ; * and Voltaire, in the mere wantonness of 
his cynical humour, i£ not from a more worthless motive, has 
appended to his high panegyric on the Provincials, ahready 
quoted, the following qualifications: ^It is true that the 
whole of Pascal's hook is founded upon a false principle. He 
has artfully charged the whole Society with the extravagant 
opinions of some few Spanish and Flemish Jesuits, which he 
might with equal ease have detected among the casuists of 
the Dominican and Franciscan orders ; but the Jesuits alone 
were the persons he wished to attack. In these Letters he 
endeavoured to prove that they had a settled design to cor- 
rupt the morals of mankind — a design which no sect or 
society ever had, or ever could have. But his business was 
not to be in the right, but to entertain the public.'' t Every 
clause here contains a fallacy. The charge of party-spirit, 
insinuated throughout, is perfectly gratuitous. Never, per- 
haps, was any man more free from this infirmity than Pascal. 
That It was pure zeal for the morality of the Gospel which 
engaged him to take up his pen against the Jesuits, can be 
doubted by none but those who make it a point to call in 
question the reality of all religious conviction, t Equally un- 
founded is the imputation of levity. Pascal was earnest in 
his raillery. A deep seriousness of purpose lurked under the 
smile of his irony. Voltaire describes himself, not the author 
of the Provincials, when he says that ^his business was 
not to be in the right, but to entertain the public." Ab to 
Pascal having ** endeavoured to prove that the Jesuits had a 
settled design to corrupt the morals of mankind," we are not 

« M The dtodking doctrine of JaaieniiiQ, and of 8t Cjnn, afforded at toast 
M much room for ridicule aa the pliaat doctrine of Molina, Tamboorin, and 
Vasqnea." (IVAlemberty Dest. of the Jemitu^ p. 65.) 

t Voltaire, Siede de Lonia XIY., U. 867. 

I Eichhoin, aeschidite der Lit., i. 42(L 
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surprised at Father Daniel saying so ; bat it is unaccountable 
how any but a Jesuit, who professed to haye read the Letters* 
^nld advance a theory so distinctly anticipated and dis- 
claimed in the Letters themselves. *^ Know, then/' it is said 
in Letter fifth, ^that their object is not the corruption of 
manners — that is not their design. But as little b it their 
sole aim to reform them— -that would be bad policy." 
^ Alas I** says the Jesuit in Letter mxth, ** our main object, 
no doubt, should have been to establish no other maxims than 
those of the Gospel ; and it is easy to see from our rules, that 
if we tolerate some degree of relaxation in others, it b rather 
out of complusance than desi^," In truth, nothing is more 
clearly marked throughout the Letters than this distinction 
between the design of the Society and the tendency of its 
policy — a distinction which leaves very small occasion indeed 
for the sage apophthegm of the philosophical historian.* 

Later critics, in speaking of the Provincials, have indulged 
in a similiar strain of vague depreciation ; as a specimen of 
which we might have referred to Schlegel, who has the as- 
surance to talk of thear being *^ nothing more than a master- 
piece of sophistry,'^ and who actually repeats the puerile 
charge of profaneness, which Pascal has so triumphantly re- 
Aited in his eleventh Letter. It will not surprise those who 
know the history of Blanco White^ to find him indulging in a 
sceptical vein on this as on other subjects. ^ Pascal and the 
Jansenist party," he says, ** accused them of systematic laxity 
in their moral doctrines; but the charge^ I believe^ though 
plausible in theory, was perfectly groundless in practice. The 
strict, unbending maxims of the Jansenists, by urging persons 
of all characters and tempers on to an imaginary goal of per- 
fection, bring quickly their whole system to the decision of 
experience. A greater knowledge of mankind made the 

* There ia some reason to think that Yoltaire expressed himself in this 
manner, iriUi the view of procuring the recommendation of FaUier Latoor 
to enter the academy— an ottlect for the accomplishment of whidh, it is well 
known, he made the most unworthy concessions to the Jesuits. (Xabarand, 
p. 117 ; Bard. DfaaonUn, Eloge de Pascal, Append.) 

t Schlegel, Lectures on Hist, of Lit, ii. 188. 
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Jesnits more cantious in the culture of deTotional feelings. 
They well knew that hut few can prudently engage in open^ 
hostility with what, in ascetic language, is csJled the world.*^ 
The strange mixture of truth and error in this statement is- 
apt to leave an unfayourahle impression on the mind; hut 
we feel its fallacy even hefore we have time to analyze it. It 
is true that nothing could he more opposite to the laxity of 
the Jesuits than the asceticism of Port-Boyal. But it is 
doing injustice to Pascal to insinuate that he measured Jesui- 
tical morality hy ** the strict, unhending maxims of the Jan- 
senists f' and it is flagrantly untrue that the Jesuits merely 
aimed at reducing monastic enthusiasm to the standard of 
common sense and ordinary life. We repeat that the real 
charge which Pascal suhstantiates against them is, not that 
they softened the austerities of the cloister, hut that they 
sacrificed the eternal laws of morality— not that they pru- 
dently accommodated then* rules to men's tempers, hut that 
they licensed the worst pasuons and propen^ties of our 
nature— not that they declined urging all to forsake the 
world (which he never expected), hut that, for their own 
politic ends, they veiled its impurities, and sanctioned its evil 
customs. 

Disguising their hostility to science, under the mask of 
friendship to literature, the Jesuits have succeeded in making 
to themselves friends of many who are acquainted with 
them only through the medium of their writings. And it b 
the remarkable fact of our day, that while on the Continent, 
where they are practically known, the Jesuits have enlisted 
against themselves the pens of its most eminent novelists, 
historians, and philosophers, in Protestant England it is 
quite the reverse.' The most talented of our periodical 
writers have exerted all their powers to whitewash them, 
to paint and paper them, and set them off with ornamental 
designs; and where they have not dared to defend, they 
have endeavoured to blunt the edge of censure. Following 
in the same line of defence, a certain class of Protestant 

* Letters from ^pain, p. 88. 
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writers, vain of historical paradox, or of i^[>pearing siqperior 
to vulgar prejudices^ have Tolonteered to protect the Jesuits. 
** No man is a stranger to the fame of Pascal,'' says Sir 
James Macintosh ; ^ but those who may desre to form a 
right judgment on the contents of the Letires ProvinoicUes 
would do wdl to cast a glance oyer the EfOrOimu dPAriste 
et cPEuffmMf by Bouhours, a Jesuit, who has ably vindicated 
his order."* Sir James had heard, perhaps, of Father 
Daniel's ErOretiens de Cleandre et ctEudoxe, but it is very 
evident that he had never even ** cast a glance over" that 
book; for the work of Bouhours, which he has confounded 
with it, is a philological treatise, which has no reference 
whatever to the Provincial Letters. And yet he could say 
that the Jesuit ^has ably vindicated his order!" Next to 
the art which the Jesuits have shown in smuggling them- 
selves into places of power and trust, is that by which they 
have succeeded in hoodwinking the merely literary portion of 
society. 

But, not to dweQ longer on these objections, the Provin- 
cial are Hable to another charge seldomer advanced, and not 
so easily answered ; which is, that the loose casuistical mo- 
rality denounced by Pascal was not confined to the Jesuits, 
nor to any one of the orders of the Bomish Church, much 
less, as Ydtaire saysy to ^ a few Spanish and Flemish Je- 
suits," but was common to all the divines of that Church, 
and was, in fiust, the native offspring and inevitable growth 
of the practices of confesaon and absolution. It is ad- 
mitted that the Jesuits were mainly responsible for its pre- 
servation and propagation; that tiiey have been the most 
zealous in redudng it to practice ; that, even after it had 
incurred the anathemas of popes, bishops, and divines, and 
after it had been disclaimed by all the other orders of the 
Church, the Jesuits pertinadously adhered to it; and that, 
even to this day, they have identified themselves with the 
worst tenets of the casuists. But Protestant writers have 
generally alleged, not without reason, that the corroptions 

* liacinUMht Hiftiny of Sngland, toL U. 860^ note. 
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of eaiuisfieal diTinity msy be traced f^rom the days of Thomas 
AqiuiiaB and OajetaSy whom the Ohnrdh of Borne owns as 
anthorities; that the ^new caraists'' merely carried the 
mazfau of ihrir predecessors to thdr legitimate conclusions; 
and ihaty though condemned by some popes, the censore has 
been only partial, and has been more than neutralized by 
the condemnation of other works written against the mora- 
lity of the Jesuits. Thus, in a work entitled ^ Guimenius 
Amadeas,'' the anthor, who was the Jesuit Moya, boldly 
claimed the sanction of the most venerated names in fayour 
of the modern casiusts. This work, it is tme^ was con- 
demned to the flames in 1680, by Pope Innocent XI., who 
was faTonrable to the Jansenists ; but the Jesuits boast of 
having obt^ned other Papal constitutions reversing the 
judgment of that pontiff, whom they do not scruple to stig- 
matize with heres}.* It cannot he denied that the Jesuits 
have all along succeeded in obtaining for their system the 
sanction of the highest authorities in the Oburch ; while 
those works which undertook to advocate a purer morality 
were printed clandesUnely, without priioleg^ or approbation, 
and under fictitious names of authors and printers; nor can 
it be foi*gotten that the Provincial Letters, the most power- 
ful exposure of Jesuitical morality that ever appeared, were 
censured at Bome^ and burnt by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner.f In short, and ifnthout entering into the question 
so ingeniously discussed by Nicole and otiier Jansenists, 
whether the modem casiusts were justified in theur excesses 
by the ancient schoolmen, it is undeniable that this is the 
weakest point of the Provincials, and one on which the 
thorough-going Jesuit occupies, on Popish prindptefl^ the 
most advantageous position. The disciples of Loyola 
constitute the very soul of the Papacy; and they must be 
held as the genuine exponents of that atrocious system of 

« Mehhom, GesohMhfte der Litter, toL L pp. 4aM2&; Wdonaa, Hiit loeL, 
ToL IL 21; Jnrieo, Fr^ngei Legitime! oont. le Faplsm^ p^ 880; daode^ De- 
fence of the Bef6nnation, p. 29. 

t Jurieu, Juetifloation de U Honle dee Refonaes, centre M. Ananld, L 
p. 80. 
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morals which, engendered in the privacy of the cloister dm 
ing the dark ages, reached its maturity m the hands of a 
designing priesthood, who still find it too convenient a tool 
for their purposes to part with it. 

There are other respects in which we cannot fail to detect, 
throughout these Letters, the enfeebling and embarrassing 
influence of Popery over the naturally ingenuous mind of the 
author. Among all the maxims pecuHar to the Jesuits, 
none are more pernicious than those in which they have 
openly taught that disobedience to the Papal see releases 
subjects from their allegiance and oaths of fidelity to their 
sovereigns, and authorizes them to put heretical rulers to 
death, even by assassination. * On this point Pascal has failed 
to speak out the whole truth. Whether it may have been 
from the dread of heresy, or from a wish to spare the dignity 
of the pope, it is easy to see the timidity, the circumspection, 
the delicacy, with which he touches on the point of Papal 
authority. 

The Jansenists have been called the Methodists of the 
Church of Rome ; but the term is applicable to them rather 
in the wide sense in which it has been applied, derisively, to 
those who have sought reformation or aimed at superior 
sanctity within the pale of an established Church, than as 
applied to the party now known under that designation. 
They disclaimed the title of Jansenists, as a nickname ap- 



* A disingennouB attempt has been Bometimes made to identiff these nefib- 
riens maxiine with certain principles held by some of our reformers. There 
is an essential difference between the natural right claimed, we do not say 
with what Justice, for sul:|Jeet8 to proceed against their rulers as tyrants, 
and the right assumed by the pope to depose rulers as heretics. And it is 
equally ea^y to distinguish between the disallowed acts of some fimatical in- 
dlYiduals who have taken the law into their own hands, and the atrocious 
deeds of such men as Chatel azid Bayaillac, who could plead the authority of 
iffyiftiia the Jesuiti that " to put tyrannical princes to death is not only a 
lawftil, but a laudably heroic, and glorious action." (Dalton's Jesuits; their 
Principles and Acta London, 1848.) The Church of 8t Ignatius at Borne 
is or was adorned, it seems, with pictures of all the assass inat ions mentioned 
in Scripture, which they have, most presumptuously, perverted in justifica- 
tion of their feats in this department. (I/Alembert, Best, of the Jesuits^ 
p.lOL) 
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pUed to them by their adversaries. They held themselves to 
be the true Catholics, the representatives of the Ohuroh as 
it ensted down, at least, to the days of St Bernard, whom 
they termed ** the last of the fathers.** They ascribed a 
species of semi-inspiration to the early fathers of the Church. 
They reverenced the Scriptures, but received them at second- 
hand, through the mediom of tradition. To be a Catholic 
and a Christian were with them convertible terms. Hence 
the horror evinced by Pascal, in his concluding letters, at the 
bare idea of ** heresy existing in the Church." '* Embar- 
rassed at every step,** it has been well observed, ** by their 
professed submission to the authority of the popes, galled and 
oppressed by their necessary acquiescence in the flagrant 
errors of their Church, these g^d men made profession of 
the great truths of Christianity under an incomparably 
heavier wdght of disadvantage than has been sustiuned by 
any other class of Christians from the apostolic to the present 
times. Enfeebled by the enthusiasm to which they clung, 
the piety of these admirable men failed in the force necessary 
to carry them through the conflict with their atrocious enemy, 
<the Sodety.* They were themselves in too many points 
vulnerable to close fearlessly with their adversary, and they 
grasped the sword of the Spirit in too infirm a manner to 
drive home a deadly thrust. The Jansenists and the inmates 
of Port-Royal displayed a constancy that would doubtless 
have carried them through the fires of martyrdom ; but the 
inteUeetnal courage necessary to bear them fearlessly through 
an examination of the errors of the Papal superstition, could 
spring only from a healthy form of mind, utterly incompa- 
tible with the dotingps of religious abstraction, and the petty 
solicitudes of sackclothed abstinence The Jansenists had 
not such courage ; if they worshipped not the Beast, they 
cringed before him : he placed his dragon-foot upon their 
necks, and their wisdom and their virtues were lost for ever 
to France."* 
It is the policy of the Jesuits at present, as of old, to deny» 
* Tajlor, Natural HIat. of Bathosiasm, p. 2Ml 
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point-blank, the truthfulness of Pascal's statements of their 
doctrine and policy — ^to reiterate the exploded charge of his 
haying garbled his extracts — and, afiter affecting to join in 
the laugh at his pleasantry, and to forgive, for the wit's sake, 
his injustice to their innocent and much-calumniated fathers, 
to declare that, of course, he could not himself believe the 
half of what he said against them, nor comprehend the pro- 
found questions of casuistry on which he presumed to argue. 
Under this affectation of charity they dexterously evade 
Pascal's main charges, and slyly insinuate a vindication of 
the heresies of which they have been convicted. Thus, in a 
late publication, one of their number actually attempts to 
vindicate the old Jesuitical doctrine of prohabUismI* At 
the same time, they retain, with undiminished tenacity, the 
moral maxims which Pascal condemns. The discovery lately 
made of the Theology of Dens being still taught by the 
Jesuits in Ireland, is a proof of this; for it b nothing more 
than a collection of the most wicked and obscene maxims of 
casuistical morality. Matters are no better in France. Dr 
Oilly mentions a publication issued at Lyons, in 1825, which 
is so bad that the reviewer says, " We cannot, we dare not 
t!opy it; it is a book to which the cases of conscience of Dr 
Sanchez were purity itself/'f The disclosures made still 
more recently by M. Michelet and M. Quinet are equally 
startling, and will, in all probability, issue in another expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from France. 

The policy of the Society, as hitherto exhibited in the 
<x>untrie8 whore they have settled, describes a reg^ular cycle 
of changes. Commencing with loud professions of charityi 
of liberal views in politics, and of an accommodating code 
of morals^ they succeed in gaining popularity among the non- 
religious, the dissipated, and the restless portion of society. 



* De YRxM&aice et de I'lnstitQt d«s JesnitM. Far la S. P. de BaTignan, 
•dalaOompagniedeJeaas. Faris, 1846, p. 88. /Vo&a&aimi is the doctrine, 
that if any opinion in morals has been held by any yroM doctor of the Church, 
it iBprobaiUy true, and may be safely followed in practice. 

t Gillj, Narratiye of an Bxcuislon to Piedmont, p. 156. 
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AvAiling themselyes of thisy and carefully concealing, in a 
Protestant country, the more obnoxious parts of their creed,, 
their next step is to plant some of the most plausible of their 
apostles in the principal localities, who are instructed to esta- 
blish schools and seminaries on the most charitable footing, 
so as to ingratiate themsdyes with the poor, while they secure 
the contributions of the rich ; to attack the credit of the 
most aotiye and influential among the evangelical ministry ; 
to rerire old slanders against the reformers ; to disseminate 
tracts of the most alluring description ; and, when assailed 
in turn, to deny every thing and to grant nothing. Bising 
by these means to power and influence^ they gradually mono- 
polize the seats of learning and the halls of theology — ^they 
glides with noiseless steps, into closets, cabinets, and palaces 
— ^they become the dictators of the public press, the persecu- 
tors of the good, and the oppressors of all public and private 
liberty. At length, their treacherous designs bemg dis- 
covered, they rouse against themselves the storm of natural 
passions, which, descending on them first, as the authors of 
the mischief, sweeps away along with them, in its headlong 
career, every thing that bears the aspect of that active and 
earnest religion, under the guise of which they had succeeded 
in duping mankind. 

What portion of this cycle they have reached among ub, it 
is needless to demonstrate. They have evidently got beyond 
the first stage; and it is highly probable that, in proof of it, 
the present publication may elidt a more than ordinary ex- 
hibition of thmr skill in the science of defamation and denial. 
It is far from being unlikely that, at the present point of 
their revolution, they may find it their interest, after all the 
mischief that Pascal has done them, and all the eril that they 
have spoken against Pascal, to daim him as a good Catholic,, 
and take advantage of the prestige of his name to indnuate, 
that the Church which could boast of such a man is not to 
be lightly esteemed. And, in fact, it requires no small ex- 
ercise of caution to guard ourselves against such an illusion. 
It is difficult to characterize Popery as it deserves without 
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apparent uncharitableness to individoalsy such as Fendon 
and Pascal) who, though members of a corrupt Church, 
possessed much of the spurit of true religion. But though 
it would be impossible to class such eminent and {nous men 
with an infidel cardinal or a Spanish inquisitor, it does not 
follow that they are free from condemnation. It has been 
justly remarked, that ^ their example has done much harm, 
and been only the more pemidous from their eminence and 
their virtues. It is difficult to calculate how much assistance 
their well-merited reputation has given to prop the fiiUing 
cause of Popery, and to lengthen out the continuance of a 
delusion the most lasting and the most dangerous that has 
ever led mankind astray from the truth/'* With regard to 
our author, in particular, it may be well to remember, that 
he was virtuous without being indebted to his Ohurch, and 
evangelical in spite of his creed ; that his piety, for which 
he is so much esteemed by us, was the very quidity that ex- 
posed him to odium and suspicion from those of his own 
communion ; that the vital truths, for his adherence to which 
we would chum him as a brother in Christ, were those which 
were reprobated by the authorities of Rome ; and that the 
following Letters, for which he is so justly admired, were, by 
the same Church, formally censured and igpiominiously burnt, 
along with the Bible which Pascal loved, and the martyrs 
who have suffered for ** the truth as it is in Jesus.'' 

* Douglas on Brron In BeUgUm, p. 118b 
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LETTER L 

DISPUTES IN THE SOBBONNE, AND THE INTENTION OF PBOXl- 
MATB POWEB — A TEBM EMPLOTED BT THE JESUITS TO 
PBOOUBE THE OENSUBB OF M. ABNAULD. 

Pabis, Janwxry 23, 1666. 

SiB^--.We were entirely mistaken. It was only yesterday 
that I was undeceived. Until that time I had laboured 
under the impression that the disputes in the Sorbonne 
were vastly important, and deeply affected the interests of 
religion. The frequent convocations of an assembly so illus- 
trious as that of the Theological Faculty of Paris, attended 
by so many extraordinary and unprecedented circumstances, 
led one to form such high expectations, that it was impos- 
sible to help coming to the conclusion that the business 
was of extraordinary importance. You will be greatly sur- 
prised, however, when you learn, from the following account, 
the upshot of this grand demonstration, which, having made 
myseu perfectly master of the subject, I shall be able to 
describe to you in very few words. 

Two questions, then, were brought under examination ; 
the one a question of fact, the other a question of right. 

The question of fact consisted in ascertaining whether 
M. Arnauld was guilty of presumption, for having asserted in 
his second letter* that he had carefully perused the book 

• Anthony AmaoM, or Amand, jyriest and doctor of the Soxbonm^ iras 
the son of Anthony Amauld. a fiunons advocate, and bom at Parii^ Ftinnary 
^ 1612. He early distingaished himself in philosophy and divlnl^, advo- 
cating the doctrines of Augustine and Por^Koyal, and opposing uoee of 
the Jesi^ts. The disputes concerning grace, which broke out about 1648 in 
the UniTorsitf of Puis, served to foment the mutual animosity between M- 
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of Jansenius, and that he had not discoFered the proposi- 
tions condemned by the late pope; but that, neverthelessy 
as he condemned these propositions wherever they might 
oocnr, he condemned them in Jansenius, if thej were really 
contained in that work.* 

The question here was, if he could, without presumption, 
oitertain a doubt that these propositions were in Jansenius, 
after the bishops had declared that they were. 

The matter having been brought before the Sorbonne, 
seventy-one doctors undertook bis defence, maintaining 
that the only reply he could possibly give to the demands 
made upon him in so many publications, calling on him to 
say if he held that these propositions were in that book, 
was, that he had not been able to find them, but that if 
th^ were in the book, he condemned them in the book. 

oome even went a step farther, and protested that, after 
all the search they had made into the book, they had never 
stumbled upon these propositions, and that they had, on 
the contrary, found sentiments entirely at variance with 
them. They then earnestly begged that if any doctor pre- 
sent had discovered them, he would have the goodness to 
point them out ; adding, that what was so easy could not 
reasonably be refiised, as this would be the surest way to 
nlenoe the whole of them, M. Amauld included ; but this 
proposal has been uniformly declined. So much for the 
one side. 

On the other side are eighty secular doctors, and some 
forty mendicant friars, who have condemned M. Arnauld's 
proposition, without choosing to examine whether he has 
spoken tridy or falsely — who, in fact, have declared that 
they have nothing to do with the veracity of his proposition, 
but simply with its temerity. 

Amaald and the Jesuits, who entertained a hereditary fend against the whole 
temity, from the active part taken by their &ther asainst the Socie^ in the 
close of the preceding oentoiy. In 1656, It happened that a certain ddce, who 
was educamig his grand-daoA^ter at Port-fiojal, the Jansenist mooMtery, 
and kept a Jansenist abb6 in nis house, on presenting himself for confession 
to a pnest under the influoioe of the Jesuits, was rotised absolutton. unless 
he promised to recall his grand-daughter and discard his abb& This pro- 
duced two letters from M. Amauld, in the second of which he exposed the 
calumnies and fiilsities with which the Jesuits had assailed him m a mul- 
titude 01 pamphlets. This is the letter referred to in the text 

• TlM book which occasioned these disputes was entitled Augtutinm, and 
was written by Oomelius Jansenius or Jansen. bishop of Tpres, and pub- 
listied after his death. Five propositions, seieoted from this work, were 
condemned by the Pope ; and armed with these, as with a soouigo, the Je- 
suits continued to persecute the Jansenists till they aooompUshed their ruin. 
(See HitUn-ieca JfA-oduetion^) 
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Besides theses there were fifteen who were not in favour of 
the censure, and who are called Neutrals. 

Such was the issue of the question of fiict, regarding 
which, I must own, I give myself very little concern. £ 
does not affect my conscience in the least whether M. 
Amauld is presumptuous or the reverse; and should I he 
tempted, from curiosity, to ascertain whether these proposi- 
tions are contained in Jansenius, his hook is neither so very 
scarce nor so very large as to hinder me from reading it 
over from beginning to end, for my own satisfaction, without 
consulting the Sorbonne on the matter. 

Were it not, however, for the dread of being presumptu- 
ous myself, I really think that I should be disposed to adopt 
the opmion which has been formed by the most of my ac- 
quaintances, who, though they have believed hitherto on com* , 
men report that the propositions were in Jansenius, begin 
now to suspect the contrary, owing to this strange refusal 
to point them out — a refusal the more extraordinary to me, 
as I have not yet met with a single individual who can say 
that he has discovered them in that work. I am afraid, 
therefore, that this censure will do more harm than good, 
and that the impression which it will leave on the minds of 
all who know its history will be just the reverse of the con- 
clusion that has been come to. The truth is, people have 
become sceptical of late, and will not believe things till they 
see them. But, as I said before, this point is of very little 
momenty as it has no concern with the faith.* 

The question of right, from its affecting the faith, appears 
much more important, and, accordingly, I took particular 
pains in examining it. You will be relieved, however, to 
find that it is of as little consequence as the former. 

The point of dispute here was an assertion of M. Ar- 
nauld's in the same letter, to the effect, *'that the grace 
i^dthout which we can do nothing, was wanting to St 
Peter at his fall." Tou and I were supposing that the 
controversy here would turn upon the great principles of 
grace ; such as, whether grace is given to all men ? or, if it 

* And yet "the questioii of fkct," which Pascal professes to treat so 
Ulthtly. hecame the turning point of all the subsequent persecutions directed 
against the unhappy Fort-Jioyalists I Those who hare read the sad tale of 
tfie demolition or Tort-Boyal will recollect, with a sigh, the sufferines in- 
flicted on the poor scholars and pious nuns of that establishment, solely on 
the ground tha^ teem respect to Jansen and to a sood conscience, they 
would not subscribe a formulary acknowledging the five propositions to be 
eontafaked In his book. (2See Narrative of the Demolition of the Monastery 
of Port-Bqyal, by Mary Anno Schlmmelpenninck, p. 170, ftc.) 
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18 efficacious of itself? But how sadly we were mistaken I 
Tou must know I have become a great theologian within this 
short time ; and now for the 'proofs of it 

To ascertain the matter with certainty, I repaired to my 

neighbour^ M. N , doctor of Navarre, who is, as you 

are aware, one of the keenest opponents of the Jansenists ; 
and mv curiosity having made me almost as warm as himself, 
I asked him if they would not formally decide at once that 
«< grace is given to all men," and thus set the question at rest. 
But he gave me a sharp retort, and told me that that was 
not the point ; that there were some of his party who held 
that grace was not g^ven to all ; that the examiners them- 
selves had declared, in a full assembly of the Sorbonne, that 
that opinion was prcblemaUecU; and that he himself held 
the same sentiment — ^which he confirmed by quoting to me 
what he called that celebrated passage of St Augustine: 
^ We know that grace is not g^ven to all men." 

I apologized for having misapprehended his sentiment, 
and requested him to say if they would not at least con- 
demn that other opinion of the Jansenists which is making so 
much noise^ ^ That grace is efficacious of itself, and invin- 
cibly determines our will to what is good." But in this second 
queiT I was equally unfortunate. 

** Sir," said he, ^ you know nothing about the matter ; 
that is not a heresy — it is an orthodox opinion; all the 
Thomists* maintain it; and I myself have d^ended it in my 
Sorbonnic the8is."t 

I did not venture again to propose my doubts, and yet I 
was as far as ever from understanding where the difficulty 
lay ; so, at last, in order to inform myself more fully, I begged 
him to tell me in what the heresy of M. Arnauld's proposi- 
tion consisted ? 

** It lies here," said he, ** that he does not acknowledge 
that the righteous have the power of obeying the com- 
mandments of God, in the manner in which we under- 
stand it." 

On receiving this piece of information, I took my leave of 



• ibe Thomlals were bo caUed after Thomas Afmlnaw. the oelelyrated 
"Angelio Doctor" of the ichools. He flourished in the thirteenth century, 
and was (mposed, in the following centiur, by Duns Scotus, a British, some 
say a Soonish, monk of the order of St Irancis. This gave rise to a fierce 
and protracted controyersy, in the course of which the Franciscans took 
the fide of Duns Scotuf, and were called Scotists ; while the Dominicans 
espoused the cause of Thomas Aquinaik and were sometimes called Thomists. 

T SoflMnique—axi act or thesis of divinity, deliyered in the hall of the 
coU^;e of the Sorbonne by candidates for the degree of Doctor. 
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him; and, quite proud at having discovered the knot of the 

question, I sought M. N , Who is gradually getting better, 

and was sufficiently recovered to conduct me to the house of 
his brother-in-law, who is a Jansenisty if ever there was one, 
but a very good man notwithstanding. Thinking to insure 
myself a better reception, I pretended to be yeirj high on 
what I took to be his side, and said : ^ Is it possible ^at the 
Borbonne has introduced into the Church sudi aii error as 
this, * That all the righteous have always the power of obey- 
ing commandments ? 

** What say you?" replied the doctor. •* Call you that an 
error — a sentiment so catholic, that none but Lutherans and 
Calvinists find fault with it?" 

** Indeed!'' said I, surprised in my turn; ^^so you are not 
of their opinion?" 

^ No," he replied ; ^ we anathematize it as heretical and 
impious."* 

Confounded by this reply, I soon discovered that I had 
overacted the Jansenisty as I had formerly overdone the- 
]Molinist.t But not being sure if I had rightly understood . 
him, I requested him to tell me frankly u he held ''that I 
the righteous have always a real power to observe th& 
divine precepts?" Upon this the good man got warm (but 
it was with a holy zeal), and protested that he would not 
disguise his sentiments for any consideration — ^that such 
was indeed his belief, and that he and all his friends would 
defend it to the death, as the pure doctrine of St Thomas, ] 
and of St Augustine, their master. 

This was spoken so seriously as to leave me no room for 
doubt; and under this impression I returned to my first 
doctor, and said to him, with an air of great satisfaction, 
that I was sure there would be peace in the Sorbonne very 
soon ; that the Jansenists were quite at one with them in re- 
ference to the power of the righteous to obey the com- 
mandments of God ; that I could pledge my word for them, 
and could make them seal it with their blood. 

* The Janieniiti^ in fheir dread of being classed with Lutherans and 
CalviniBtai oondesoended to quibble on this question. In reality, as we 
shall see^ the/ agreed with the Beformers, for they denied that any could 
actually obey the commandments without dBcacious grace. 

t JfoKnisC— The Jesuits were so caUed, in this dispute, after Lewis 
Molina, a fiunoua Jesuit of ftiain, who published a woi^, entitled CkmeoT' 
dia Gratia et Liberi ArtHriC In which he professed to have found out a new 
way of reoouoOlng the freedom of the human will with the divine pre* 
scienoe. This new inyention was tenned Scieniia Media, or middle know- 
ledge. All who adopted the sentiments of Molina, whether Jesuits or not^ 
were termed UoUnists. 
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"Hold there 1" said he. ** One must he a theologian to 
flee Uie point of this question. The difference hetween us 
is so BUDlIe, that it is with some di£BcultY we can discern it 
ourselves ; yon will find it rather too mucn for jfour powers 
of comprehension. Oontent yourself, then, with knowing 
that it is very true the Jansenists will tell you that all the 
righteous have always the power of oheying the command- 
^ ments; that is not the point in dispute between us; but 
X mark jou, thej will not tell you that this power is prommate. 
That IS the point." 

This was a new and unknown word to me. Up to this 
moment I had managed to understand matters, but that 
term inyolved me in obscurity ; and I verily believe that it 
has been invented for no other purpose than to mystify. I 
requested him to g^ve me an explanation of ity but he made 
a mystery of it, and sent me back, without any further satis- 
faction, to demand of the Jansenists if they would admit this 
* froimnate power. Having charged my memory (my under- 
standine was out of the (juestion) with the phrase, I hastened 
with aU possible expedition, fearing that I might forget it, 
to my Jansenist friend, and accosted him, immediately after^ 
our fost salutations, with this question : — 

*' Tell me, pray, if you admit the proaimate power f " 

He smiled, and replied coldly : '< Tell me vourself in what 
sense you understand it» and I may then inform you what I 
think of it." 

As my learning did not extend quite so far, I was at a loss 
what reply to make; and yet, rather than lose the object 
of my visit, I said at random : ** Why, I understand it in the 
sense of the Molinists." 

" To which of the Molinists do you refer me ? " replied 
he, with the utmost coolness. 

I referred him to the whole of them togedier, as forming 
one body, and animated by one spirit. 

^'Ah, you know very little about the matter," returned 
he. *' So far are they from being united in sentiment, that 
some of them are diametrically opposed to each other. But, 
being all united in the design to ruin M. Amauld, they have 
resonred to a^ee on this term proximate^ which both parties 
might use indiscriminately, though they understand it diversely, 
that thus, by a similarity of languaffe^ and an apparent con- 
formity, diey mav form a large body, and get up a majority 
to crush him with the greater certainty." 

This reply filled me with amazement ; but without imbib- 
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ine these impressions of the malicious designs of the Mo- 
linists, which I am unwilling to believe on his wordy and 
with which I have no concern, I set myself simply to ascer- 
tain the various senses which they give to that mysterious 
word proximate. ^ I would enlighten you on the subject 
with all my heart," he said ; ^ but you would discover in it 
such a mass of contrariety and contradiction, that you would 
hardly believe me. Tou would suspect me. To make sure 
of the matter, you had better learn it from some of them- 
selves; and I sh^ give you some of their addresses. Tou 
have only to make a separate visit to one called M. le Moine,* 
and to Father Nicohu.^' t 

^ I have no acquaintance with any of these persons," said I. 

^ Let me see, then," he replied, ** if you know any of those 
whom I shall name to you ; they all agree in sentiment with 
M. le Moine." 

I happened, in fact, to know some of them. 

*' WeU, let us see LP you are acquainted with any of the 
Dominicans whom they call the 'New Thomists,'t for they 
are all the same with Father Nicolai." 

I knew some of them also whom he named ; and, resolved 
to profit by this counsel, and to ezpiscate the matter, I took i ^ 

my leave of him, and went immediately to one of the disciples ^>1 

of M. le Moine. I begged him to inform me what it was to ^ ^ 
have the proanmaie power of doing a thing. 

^ It is easy to tell you that," he replied ; ^ it is just to have 
all that is necessary for doing it in such a manner that no- 
thing is wanting to performance." 

* Pierre le Moine was a doctor of the Borbonne, whiom. Cardinal Blcheliea 
emplojed to write against Jansen. This Jesuit was the aathor of several 
worksy which display considerable talent, though little principle. His book on 
Grace was forciuv answered, and himself somewhat severely handled, In a 
work entitled, " in Apology for the Hoty Fathers," which ne suspected to 
be written hj Amauld. It was Le Moine who, according to Nicole, had the 
chief share m railing the stozm against Amauld, (rf whom he was the bitter 
and avowed enemy. 

t Faffier Niooiai was a Dominican— an order of fHars who professed to be 
followers of St Thomas. He is here mentioned as a representative of his 
class; but Nicole informs us that he abandoned the principles of his order, 
and became a Molinist, or an abetter of Pelagian ism. 

X New Thomistt.— It is more difficult to trace or remember the various 
sects into which the Roman Church is divided, than those of the Protestant 
Church. ^Qie New demists were the disciples of Diego Alvarez, a theologian 
of the order of St Dominic, who flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. He was sent from Spain to Bome in 1696, to defend the doctrine of 
ffface against Molina, and distmguished himself in the ConffregcUio de Auari- 
liit. The New Thomists contoided for ^ffieaeiou8 graee, but admitte^ at 
the same Umt. a n^ffident gracct which was given to aU, and yet not sufficient 
for any actual penormance without the emcacious. The ridiculous incon- 
gruity of this doctrine is admirably exposed by Pascal in his second letter. 
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** And so/' said I, *' to ha7e the proximate power of cross* 
ing a rivery for example, is to have a boat, boatmen, oars^ 
iJ and all the rest, so that nothing is wanting ? " 

** &actly so/' said the monk. 

^ And to have the proximate power of seemg/' continued I, 

^ must be to have good eyes and good light ; for a person 

with good si^ht in the dark would not have the proximate 

y power of seemg, according to you, as he would want the 

Hght, without which one cannot see?" 

^< Precisely," said he. 

^ And consequently/' returned I, ** when tou say that all 
the righteous have the proximate power oi observing the 
commandments of God, you mean that they have always all 
the ^aoe necessary for observing them, so that nothing is 
wanting to them on the part of God." 

*' Stay there," he replied, ^ they have always all that is 
necessary for observing the commandments, or at least for 
askmg it of God." 

^I understand you," said I; ^ they have all that is neces- 
sary for praying to God to assist them, without requiring 
any new grace horn God to enable them to pray." 

" Tou have it now," he rejoined. 

''But is it not necessary that they have an efficacious 
grace, in order to pray to God ? " 

"No," said he, ** not according to M. le Moine." 

To lose no time, I went to th^acoBins,i and request^ an 
interview with some whom I knev^ lube^ew ThomistSi and 
I begged them to tell me what "proximate power" was, 
" Is it not," said I, " that power to which nothing is want- 
ing in order to act ?" 

« No," said they. 

" Indeed, father ! " said I ; "if any thing is wanting to 
that power, do you call it proximate ? Would you say, for 
instance, that a man in the night time, and without any 
light) had the proximate power of seeing ? " 

* Jaeobins was another xiame for the Dominicans in France, whore they 
were bo called from the street in Paris, Bue de St. Jacques, wiiere their first 
oonyent was erected, in the year 1218. In Bng^d they were called Black 
Friars. Their founder was i>ominio, a Spaniard. His mother, it is said, 
dreamt, belbre his birth, that she was to be deliyered of a wolf with a torch in 
his mouth. The augury was realized in the barbarous humour of Dominic, 
and the massacres which he occasioned in various parts of the world, by 
preaching up crusades against the heretics. He was the founder of the In- 
quisition, and his order was, before the Beformation, what the Jesuits were 
after it— the soul of the Bomish hierarchy, and the bitterest enemies of the 
truth. 
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^Tesyindeedy he would have it, in our opinioD, if he is ^ 
not blind." 

"I fprant that," said I; ^but M. le Moine understands it 
in a dijQFerent manner." 

** Very true," they replied; " but so it is that we under- 
stand it.'" 

^ I have no objections to that," I said; ^ for I never 
quarrd about a term, provided I am apprized of the sense in 
which it is understood. But I perceive from this that 
when you speak of the righteous having always the prozi- \ 
mate power of praying to God, you understand that they j 
require another supply of help to pray, without which they ! 
will never pray." / 

*' Most excellent!" exclaimed the good fathers, embracing r 
me; <* exactly the thing; for they must have, besides, an [ 
efficacious grace, which is not bestowed upon idl, and which . • 
determines their wills to pray; and to deny the necessity of ; 
that efficacious grace in order to pray is heresy. t 

'* Most excellent !" cried I, in return ; ** but, according to 
you, the Jansenists are Catholics, and M. le Moine a heretic; >^ 
zur the Jansenists maintain that, while the righteous have . 
power to pray, they require, nevertheless, an efficacious, 
grace; and this is what you approve. M. le Moine, again, 
maintains that the righteous may pray without efficacious 
grace ; and this you condemn." 

^Ay," said thev; ^'but M. le Moine calls that power 
proximate power, 

''How now, fathers!" I exclaimed; ''this is merely play- 
ing vrith words, to say that you are agreed as to the common 
terms which you employ, while you differ with them as to 
the meaning of these terms." 

The fathers made no reply; and at this juncture, who 
should come in but my old friend, the disciple of M. le Moine! 
I regarded this at the time as an extraordinary piece of good 
fortune, but I have discovered since then that such meetings 
are not rare — ^that, in fact, they are constantly in the habit 
of meeting together.* 

" I know a man," said I, addressing myself to M. le Moine's 
disciple, "who holds that the righteous have always the 
power of praying to God, but that, notwithstanding this, 
they will never pray without an efficacious grace, which de- 

* Thi« is a stroke at the Dominicans for combininff with their natural en^^ 
mies the Jesoits, in order to accomplish the ruin of M. AmaolU. 
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tenmnes them» and which God does not always gi^e to all 
the righteous. Is he a heretic ? " 

" Stay/' said the doctor; "you might take me hy sarprise. 
Let us go caatiously to work. DUHnwo.* II he call that 
power proanmate power, he will be a Thomist, and therefore 
a Catholic ; if not, he will be a Jansenist, and therefore a 
heretic." 

** He neither calls it proximate nor non-prozimate,'' said I. 

^ Then he is a heretic," qaoth he ; ^ I refer you to these 
good fathers if he is' not." 

I did not appeal to them as judges, for they had already 
nodded assent ; but I said to them : ** He refuses to admit 
that word proaoimatey because he can meet with nobody who 
will explain it to him." 

Upon this one of the fathers was on the point of offering 
his definition of the term, when he was interrupted by M. le 
Moine's disciple^ who said to him ; " Do you mean, then, to 
renew our quarrels? Have we not agreed not to explun 
that word proanmate, but to use it on both sides witnout 
defining what it signifies?" To this the Jacobin gave his 
assent. 

I was thus let into the whole secret of the plot ; and ris- 
ing to take my leave, I remarked : *' Indeed, fathers, I am 
much afraid this is nothing better than a mere quibble ; and 
whatever may be the result of your convocations, I venture 
to predict that, though the censure should pass, peace will 
not be established. For though it should be decided that 
the syllables of that word proanmate should be pronounced, 
who does not see that, the meaning not being explained, 
each of you will be disposed to claim the victory? The 
Jacobins will contend that the word is to be luderstood in 
their sense; M. le Moine will insist that it must be taken in 
his ; and thus there will be more wrangling about the ex- 
planation of the word than about its introduction. For, 
after all, there would be no great danger in adopting it with- 
out any sense^ seeing it is tmrough the sense omy that it can 
do any harm. But it would be unworthy of the Sorfoonne 
and of theology to employ equivocal and captious terms wiUi- 

* J)ittinguo—*'l draw a di8tinctlon''--a dy alloBion to the «Ddl«M dia- 
tinetions (tf the Aristotelian school. In which the writings of the casuists 
abounded, and 1^ means of which ther majr be said to have more freqoently 
eluded than elucidated the truth. M. le Hoine was particularly fiunous tor 
these diitinguM, frequently inteoducing three or four of them In succession 
on one head; and the diseipieln the text is made to echo the tevouitephntsis 
of hla master. 
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out giving any explanation of them. In shorty fathers, tell 
me, I entreat you for the last time, what is necessary to be 
believed in order to be a good Catholic ? ** 

^YovL must say,** they all vociferated simultaneously, ) 
** that all the righteous have the prosoimaiU power, abstract- ( 
ing from all sense-— from the sense of the Tnomists and the 
sense of other dbriaea^-abstrdhendo a sensu ThonUstarum et 
a Mtiau aUorum theologorum." 

** That is to say," I replied^ in taking leave of them, ^ that 
I must pronounce that word to avoid being the heretic of a 
name. For, pray, b this a Scripture word V 

« No," said they. 

''Is it a word of the Fathers, the Councils, or the 
Popes?" 

"No.** 

** Is the word, then, used by St Thomas? " 

•*No." 

*' What oocaaon, therefore, is there for using it at all, > 
since it has neither the authority of others nor any sense I 
of itself?" ' 

" Tou are an opinionative fellow," said they ; '' but you 
shall say it, or you shall be a heretic, and M. Ajmauld mto 
the baj^a^ain; for we have the majority, and should it be 
necessary, we can bring a sufficient number of Cordeliers* 
into the field to carry our point." 

On hearing this substantial argument, I took my leave 
of them, to write you the foregom^ account of my inter- 
view. From this you wiU perceive that the following^v 
points remiun undisputed and uncondemned by either party : \ 
First, That grace b not given to all men. Second, That \ 
all the righteous have always the power of obeying the \ 
divine commandments. Third, That they require, never- 1 
theless, in order to obey them, and even to pray, an effica- t 
cious grace, which invincibly determines their wul. Fourth, \ 
That thb efficacious erace b not always granted to all the 
righteous, and that it aepends on the pure mercy of God.f 
So that, after all, the truth is safe, and nothing U in any 
^nger but that word without sexiae—proximate. 

dippy the people who are ignorant of its existence I — 

* OardeUtn, adMlsnatioii of the Franckcaii^ or monki of the order of St 
Fiftocdi. 

t It has been Jurtlj remarkedLthAt FMcal here leaves the disputed points 
In a stranm jnmUe after all. This Is owing to his Janaenlst leanings. jSee 
SUtoricM Introdiiaion, 
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happy those who lived before it was bom! for I see lo 
help for it, unless the gentlemen of the Academy,* by an 
act of absolute authority, banish that barbarous term, which 
causes so many divisions, from beyond the precincts of the 
Sorbonne. Unless this be done, the censure appears cer- 
tain ; bat I can easily see that it will do no other harm than 
diminish the credit T of the Sorbonne^ and deprive it of 
that authority which is so necessary to it on other occanons. 
Meanwhile, I leave you at perfect liberty to>faeld by the 
word proximate or not, just as you please; I- love, you too 
much to persecute you under that pretext/ If .this account 
is not displeasing to you, I shall continue to acquaint you 
with all tnat passes. — ^I am, &c. 

* TlM Boyal Academy, which compiled the celebntod Dfctionaiy of the 
f^ French Laogoage, and was held at that time to be the great nmpire in 
^\ literature. 

t The edition of 1067 had it, "Bendre la Sof^owu mepritabU—rmAer 
the Sorfoonne contemptible^— an expression much more Just, but which 
the editors durst not allow to remain in the subsequent editions. 
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LETTER n. 



OF SUFFICIENT ORAOE. 

Paris, January 29, 1656. 

Sir, — Jast as I had sealed up my last letter, I received a 
visit from our old friend M. N — "—, Nothing could have 
happened more opportunely for the gratification of my curi- 
osity; for he is thoroughly informed in the questions of 
the day, and is completely in the secret of the Jesuits, at 
whose houses, including those of their leading men, he is 
a constant visitor. Alter having talked over the business 
virhich brought him to my house, I asked him to state, in a 
few words, what were the points in dispute between the two 
parties. 

He immediately complied, and informed me that the prin- 
cipal points were two ; the first about the proximaU pouuer, 
and tne second about gufficiefU grace. I have enligntened 
you on the first of these points in my former letter, and 
shall now confine myself to the second. 

In one word, then, I found that their difference about.suffi- 
cient grace may be defined thus: The Jesuits maintain that 
there is a grace given generally to all men, subject in such a 
way to free-wiU tnat the will renders it efficacious or inefficaci- 
ous at its pleasure, without any additional lud from God, and 
without needing any thing on his part in order to act efiec- 
tively ; and hence &ey term this grace sufficient, hei&ase it 
suffices of itself for action. The Jansenists, again, will not 
allow that any grace is actually sufficient which is not also 
efficacious : that is, they hold that all those kinds of grace 
which do not determine the will to act effectively are insuf- 
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ficient for action ; for they hold that a man can never act 
without (^ffieacioua grace. 

Such are the points in controyersy between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists. My next object was to ascertain the 
doctrine of the New Thomists.* '* It is rather an odd one/' 
he said ; ^ they agree with the Jesuits in admitting a mfi- 
dent grace given to all men ; but they maintain, at the same 
time, that no man can act with this grace alone, but insist 
that, in order to this, he must receive from God an efficaci- 
ous grace, which really determines his will to the action, and 
whi<3i God does not g^nt to all men.** 

** So that, according to this doctrine," said I, '* this grace 
is sufficient without bein^ sufficient!" 

'* Exactly so," he replied; *<for if it suffices, there is no 
need of any thing more for acting ; and if it does not suffice, 
why — ^it is not svufficient." 

** But," asked I, ** where, then, is the difference between 
them and the Jansenists?" 

^ The^ differ in this," he replied, ** that the Dominicans 
have this good qualification, that they do not refuse to say 
that all men have the mfficient grace, 

** I understand you," returned I ; <* but they say it without 
thinking it ; for they add, that, in order to action, we must 
have an ^fioaehus graces which is not given to all; conse- 
quently, if tbey agree with the Jesuits in the use of a term 
which has no sense, they differ from them, and coincide with 
the Jansenists in the substance of the thing." 

** That is very true," said he. 

** How, then, said I, ** are the Jesuits united with them ? 
and why do ther not combat them as well as the Jansenists, 
since they will always find powerful antagonists in these men, 
who, by maintaining the necessity of tne efficacious grace 
which determines the will, will prevent them from establish- 
ing that grace which they hold to be of itself sufficient?" 

** The Dominicans are too powerful," he replied, ^ and the 
Jesuits are too pditic to come to an open rupture with them. 
The Society is content with having prevailed on them so far 
as to admit the name of sufficient oracey though th^ under- 
stand it in another sense; by which manoeuvre they g^n 
this advantage, that they ynH make their opinion appear un- 
tenable, as soon as they juc^e it proper to do so. And this 
will be no difficult matter; for, let it be once granted that 

• The Dominicans. 
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all men have the sufficient grace, nothing can he more 
natural than to conclude, that the efficacious grace is not 
necessary to action — ^the sufficiency of the general grace 
precluding the necesfflty of all others. By saying sufficimty 
we express all that is necessary for action ; and it wiU serve 
little purpose for the Dominicans to exclaim that they attach 
another sense to the expression ;' the people, accustomed to 
the common acceptation of that term, would not even listen 
to their explanation. Thus the Society gains a sufficient 
advantage from the expression which has heen adopted by 
the Dominicans, without pressing them any further; and 
were you but acquainted with what passed under Popes Cle- 
ment Yin. and Paul Y., and knew how the Society was 
thwarted by the Dominicans in the establishment of the 
sufficient grace, you would not be surprised to find that it 
avoids embroiling itself in quarrels with them, and allows 
them to hold their own opinion, provided that of the So- 
ciety is left untouched ; more especially when the Domini- 
cans countenance its doctrine, by agreeing to employ, on all 
public occasions, the term sufficient grace, 

^ The Society,'' he continued, *' is quite satisfied with their 
complaisance. It does not insist on their denying the ne- 
cessity of efficacious grace ; this would be urging them too 
far. People should not bear hard on their friends ; and the 
Jesuits have gained quite enough. The world is content 
with words ; few think of penetrating into the nature of 
things ; and thus the name of mffi^Aent grace being adopted 
on botJi sides, though in different senses, none, except the 
most subtle theologians, ever dreams of doubting that the 
thing signified by Uiat word is held by the Jacobins as well 
as by the Jesuits ; and the result will show that these last are 
not the greatest dupes."* 

I observed, that they must be a shrewd class of people, 
these Jesuits; and, avaOing myself of his advice, 1 went 
straight to the Jacobins, at whose gate I found one of my 
good friends, a staunch Jansenist (for you must know I have 
got flriends among all parties), who was calling for another 
monky different from him whom I was in search of. I pre- 
vailed on him, however, after much entreaty, to accompany 
me, and inquired for one of my New Thomists. He was 
delighted to see me again. *' How now I my dear father/' 

* Etla suite f^ra voir que eet damiers ne wnt pat lei pbu dupes This 

clause, ytMch appears in the lasl Paris edition, is wanting in the ordinary 
edittoos. The louowing sentence seems to require it. 
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I began ; ^ it seems it is not enough that all men have a 
proaimcUe poiuer, with which they can never act with effect ; 
they must have besides this a guMcierU graces with which 
they can act as little. Is not that the doctrine of your 
school?" 

*' It is,** said the worthy monlc ; ** and I was upholding it 
this very morning in the Sorbonne. I spoke on the point 
during my whole half-hour; and, but for the Bcmdr-ghMy I 
bade rair to have reversed that wicked proverb, now so cur- 
rent in Paris: 'He votes without spetudng, like a monk in 
the Sorbonne?'"* 

'* What do you mean by your half-hour and your sand- 
glass?" I asked; *'do they cut your speeches by a certain 
measure?" 

** Tes," said he ; ** they have done so for some days past." 

** And do they oblige you to speak for hdf-an-hour ^" 

** No ; we may speak as little as we please. " 

^ But not as much as you please? said I. '^ what a 
capital regulation for the dunces! what a blessed excuse 
for those who have nothing worth saying I But, to return 
to the pointy ^Either ; this grace given to all men is mffidenfj 
is it not?" 

"Yes," said he. 

" And yet it has no effect without efflcaewus grace f ' 

*• None whatever," he replied. 

''And all men have the sufficient," continued I, ^and 
all have not the efficacious?" 

"Exactly," said he. 

" That is," returned I, " all have enough of graces and 
all have not enough of it; that is, this g^ace suffices, 
though it does not suffice — ^that is, it is sufficient in name, 
and insufficient in nature. In good sooth, father, this is 
particularly subtle doctrine I Have you forgotten, since 
you retired to the cloister, the meaning attached, in the 
world you have quitted, to the word sufficientf — don't you 
remember that it includes all that is necessary for acting ? 
But no, you cannot have lost all recollection of it ; for, to 
avail myself of an illustration which will come home more 

* il opine du hotmet, eomme un moine en Sorftonne^litenJlf, " He votes 
with hia cap, lUce a monk in the Sorbonne," alluding to tiie custom in that 

{>Iace of taung off the cap when a memb^ was not disposed to speak, or 
n token of agreement wiOi the rest. The half-hour sand-glass was a trick 
of the Jesuits, or Molinist party, to prevent their opponents firom entering 
closely into the merits ot the contioTeny, which required firequent refer- 
ences to the fiftthers. (Nicole, i. 184.) 
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yividly to your feelings, let us suppose that you were sup- 
plied with no more than two oUnces of bread and a glass of 
water daily ; would you be quite pleased with your prior were 
he to tell you that this would be sufficient to support you, 
under the preteidi that, along with something dse, which, 
however, he would not giye you, you would have all that 
would be necessary to support you? How, then, can you 
allow yourselves to say that all men have sufficient gpraoe for 
acting, while you admit that there is another grace abso- 
lutely necessary to acting, which all men have not? Is it 
because this is an unimportant article of belief, and you leave 
all men at liberty to believe that efficacious], grace is neces- 
saiy or not, as they choose ? Is it a matter of indifference 
to say, that with sufficient grace a man may really act ? '' 

"What I" cried the good man; "indifference I — ^it is 
heresy — formal heresy. The necessity of efficacious grace 
for acting effectively, is a point of faUh — it is heresy to 
deny it." 

"Where are we now?" I exclaimed; "and which side 
am I to take here ? If I deny the sufficient ^ace^ I am a 
Jansenist. If I admit it as the Jesuits do, in the way of 
denying that efficacious grace is necessary, I shall be a 
heretic, say you. And if I admit it as you do, in the way 
of maintaining the necessity of efficacious grace, I sin 
against common sense, and am a blockhead, say the Jesuits. 
What must I do, thus reduced to the inevitable necessity 
of b^g a blockhead, a heretic, or a Jansenist? And what 
a sad pass are matters come to^ if there are none but the 
Jansenists who avoid coming into collision either with the 
faith or -mth reason, and who save themselves at once from 
absurdity and from error ! " 

My Jansenist friend took this speech as a good omen, 
and already looked on me as a convert. He sud nothing to 
me however ; but, addressing the monk, *'Pray, father, is« 
quired he, " what is the point on which you agree with the 
Jesuits?" 

"We agree in this," he replied, "that the Jesuits and 
we acknowledge the sufficient grace g^ven to all." 

" But," said the Jansenist, " there are two things in this 
expression mfficient graee — there is the sound, which is only 
so much breath ; and there is the thing which it signifies, 
which is r^ and effectual* And, therefore, as you are agreed 
with the Jesmts in r^ard to the word auffidenty and opposed 
to them as to the sense^ it is apparent that you are opposed to 
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them in regard to the substance of that term, and that 
you only agree with them as to the sound. Is this what yoi 
call acting sincerely and cordially ?'' 

''Bttty said the good father, ^ what cause have you to 
compibun, since we deceive nobody by this mode of speaking? 
In our schools we openlv teach that we understand it in a 
manner different from the Jesuits." 

"^What I oomplun of," returned my Mend, ^is, that 
you do not proclaim it every where, that by sufficient g^raoe 
you understand the grace which is not sufficient. Tou are 
bound in conscience, by thus altering the sense of the ordi- 
nary terms of theology, to tell that, while you admit a suffi- 
cient grace in all men, you understand that they have not 
sufficient grace in effect. All classes of persons in the world 
understand the word sufficient in one and the same sense ; 
the New Thomists alone understand it in smother sense. 
All the women, who form one-half of the world, all cour- 
tiers, all military men, all mag^trates, all lawyers, merchants, 
artisans, the whole populace— in short, all sorts of men, 
except the Dominicans — understand the word swffioient to 
express all that is necessary. Scarcely anybody is aware of 
this singular exception. It is reported aU the world over, 
simply that the Dominicans hold that all men have suffieieni 
grace» What other conclusion can be drawn from this^ than 
that they hold that all men have all the grace necessary for 
action; espedally when they are seen joined in interest and 
intrigue with the Jesuits, who understand the thing in that 
sense? Is not the uniformity of your expressions, viewed 
in connection with this union of ps^y, a manifest indicatior 
and proof of the uniformity of your sentiments ? 

''The multitude of the faithful inquire of theologians: 
What is the real condition of human nature since the fall? 
St Augustme and his disciples reply, that it has no suffi- 
cient grace until God is pleased to bestow.it. Next come 
the Jesuits, and they say that all have effectively sufficient 
grace. The Dominicans are consulted on this contrariety 
of opinion; and what course do they pursue? They unite 
with the Jesuits: by this coalition they make up a ma- 
jority; they secede from those who deny the sufficient 
grace; they declare that all men possess it. Who, on 
earing this, would imagine any thing else than that they 
gave their sanction to the opinion of the Jesuits? And then 
they add that, nevertheless, this said sufficient grace is per- 
fectly useless without the efficacious, which is not given to all ! 
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^ Shall I present you with a picture of the Church amidst 
these conflicting sentiments? I consider her very like a 
man who, leaving his native country on a journey, is en- 
countered hy roohersy who inflict many wounds on him, 
and leave him half-dead. He sends for three physicians 
residing in the neighbouring towns. The first, on prohing 
his wounds, pronounces them mortal, and assures him that 
none but God can restore to him his lost powers. The 
second, coming after the other, chooses to flatter the man — 
tells him that he has stiU sufficient strength to reach his 
home; and, abusing the first physician who opposed hi^ 
advice, determines to be the ruin of him. In this dilemma, 
the poor patient, observing the third medical gentleman at 
a distance, stretches out his hands to him as the person who 
should determine the controversy. This practitioner, on ex- 
amining his wounds, and ascertaining the opinions of the 
two first doctors, embraces that of the second, and uniting 
with lum, the two conspire against the first, and being the 
stronger party in number, drive him from the field in dis- 
grace. From this proceeding, the patient naturally con- 
cludes that the last comer is ^JJiP same opinion with the 
second; and, on puttijp^tfi^question to him, he assures 
him most positivelyfiSat bis strength is sufficient for pro- 
secuting his journey. The wounded man, however, sen- 
sible of his own weakness, begs him to explain to him 
how he considered him sufficient for the journey. 'Be- 
cause,' replies his adviser, 'you are still in possession of 
your legs, and legs are the organs which naturally suffice 
for walking.' ' But,' says the patient, ' have I all the strength 
necessary to make use of my leg^? for, in my present weak 
condition, it humbly appears to me that they are wholly use- 
less.' * Certainly you have not,' replies the doctor; *you 
will never walk eficHvely, unless Goa vouchsafe some extra- 
ordinary assistance to sustun and conduct you.' ' Whatl' 
exclaims the poor man, ' do you not mean to say that I have 
sufficient strength in me, so as to want for nothing to walk 
effectively?' *Very far from it,' returns the ^ysician. 
'Tou must, then,' says the patient, < be of a different 
opinion from your companion there about my real con- 
dition.' * I must admit that I am,' replies the other. 

" What do you suppose the patient said to this ? Why, 
he complained of the strsu^e conduct and ambiguous terms 
of this third physician. He censured him for taking part 
with the second, to whom he was opposed in sentiment. 
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and with whom he had only the semblance of agreement, and 
for having driven away the first doctor, with whom he in 
reality agreed; and, after making a trial of his strength, 
and finding by experience his actual weakness, he sent 
them both about their business, recalled his first adviser, 
put hinLself under his care, and having, by his advice, im* 
plored from God the strength of which he confessed his 
need, obtained the mercy he sought, and» through divine 
help, reached his house in peace." 

^e worthy monk was so confounded with this parable, 
that he could not find words to reply. To cheer him up a 
little^ I said to him, in a mild tone : " But, after all, my 
dear father, what made you think of giving the name of 
suMcient to a grace which you say it is a point of faith to 
believe is, in fact, insufficient? " 

'*It is very easy for you to talk about it," said he. 
** Tou are an independent and private man ; I am a monk 
and in a community. Cannot you understand the difference 
between the two cases ? We depend on superiors ; they 
depend on others. They have promised our votes; — ^what 
would you have to become of me ? " 

We understood this hint ; and it brought to our recollec- 
tion the case of his brother moidc, who, for a dmilar piece 
of indiscretion, has been exiled to Abbeville. 

''But," I resumed, ''how comes it about that your com- 
munity is bound to admit this grace ? " 

"That is another question," he replied. "All that I 
can tell you, in short, is, that our order has defended, to 
the utmost of its abiUty, the doctrine of St Thomas on 
efficacious grace. With what ardour did it oppose^ from 
the very commencement, the doctrine of Mohna! How 
did it labour to establish the necessity of the efficacious 
grace of Jesus Chris t ! Don't you know what happened 
under Clement Vlll. and Paul Y., and how the former 
having been prevented by death, and the latter hindored 
by some Italian affairs from publbhing his bull, our arms 
still sleep in the Vatican?* But the Jesuits, availing 
themselves, since the introduction of the heresy of Luther 
and Calvin, of the scanty light which the people possess 
for discriminating between the error of these men and the 
truth of the doctrine of St Thomas, disseminated their 
principles with such rapidity and success, that they be- 
tame, ere long, masters of the popular belief; while we, 

* See Biitorioal Inindudion, p. zriii. 
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on OUT part, found ourselves in the predicament of being 
denounced as Calvinists, and treated as the Jansenists ai'e 
at present, unless we qualified the efficacious grace with 
at least the apparent avowal of a sufficient. In this ex- 
tremity, what better course could we have taken for saving 
the truth, without losing our own credit, than by admit- 
ting the name of sufficient grace while we denied that it 
was fsaxki in effect ? Such is the real history of the case."* 

This was spoken in such a melancholy tone, that I really 
began to pity the man; not so, however, my companion. 
^ Flatter not yourselves," sidd he to the monk, ^ with having 
saved the truth ; had she not found other defenders, in your 
feeble hands she must have perished. By admitting into the 
Church the name of her enemy, you have admitted the enemy 
itself. Names are inseparable from things. If the term 
sufficient grace be once established, it will be vain for you 
to protest that you understand by it a grace which is not 
sufficient. Your protest will be held inadmissible. Your 
explanation will be scouted as odious in the world, where 
men speak more ingenuously about matters of infinitely less 
moment. The Jesuits will gain a triumph — it will be their 
grace, which is sufficient in fact, and not yours, which is 
only so in name, that will pass as established ; and the con- 
verse of your creed will become an article of faith." 

"We vnll all suffer martyrdom first," cried the father, 
" rather than consent to the establishment of sufficient grace 
in the sense of the Jesuits, St Thomas, whom we have 
sworn to follow even to the death, is diametrically opposed 
to such doctrine." 

To this my friend, who took up the matter more seriously 

• « It is oertain," says Bayle, "that the obligation which the Bomish 
GhoTch is under to respect tne doctrine of St Augustine on the subject of 
grace, in consequence of its haying received the sanction of Popes and 
Oouncils at yarioua times, placed it in a yety awkward and ridiculous situation. 
It is so obyioua to eyery man who examines the matter without prejudice, 
and with the necessary means of information, that the doctrine of Augustine 
and that of Jansenius are one and the same, that it is impossible to see, 
without feelings of indignation, the Court of Bome boastinff of haying con- 
donned Jansenius, and neyertheless preseryi ngt o St Augustme all his glory. 
The two things are utterly irreooncuable. what is more, the Council of 
Trent, by conaemning the doctrine of Calyin on firee-wUl, has, by necessity, 
condemned that of St Augustine : for there is no Calyinist who has denied, 
or who can deny, the concourse of the human will and the liberty of the soul, 
in the sense wmch St Aiwnstine gives to the words concourse, cooperation, 
and liberty, ihere la no CiJyinist who does not acknowledge the freedom of 
the w^ and its use in conversion, if that word is understood according to 
the ideas of St Augustine. Those whom the Council of Trent condemns do 
not r^eet firee-wi^ except as signiiying the liberty of indifference. The 
ThomistB, also, r^ect it under this notion, and yet they pass for very good 
Catholics." (Bayfe's Diet., art. Augtutinc) 
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than I did, replied : " Gome now, father, your fraternity has 
received an nonour which it sadlj abuses. It abandons 
that grace which was confided to its care, and which has 
never oeen abandoned since the creation of the world. That 
victorious grace, which was waited for by the patriarchs, 
predicted by the prophets, introduced by Jesus Christ, 
preached by St Paul, expliuned by St Augustine, the greatest 
of the fathers, embraced by his followers, confirmed by St 
Bernard, the last of the fathers,* supported by St Thomas, 
the angel of the schools, f transmitted by him to your order, 
maintamed by so many of your fathers, and so nobly defended 
by your monks under Popes Clement and Paul — ^that effica- 
cious grace, which had been committed as a sacred deposit 
into your hands, that it might find, in a sacred and ever- 
lasting order, a succession of preachers, who might proclaim 
it to the end of time— is discarded and deserted for mterests 
the most contemptible. It is high time for other hands to 
arm in its quarrel. It is time for Qod to raise up intrepid 
disciples of the Doctor of grace, $ who, strangers to the en« 
tanglements of the world, will serve Qod for his own sake. 
Grace may not, indeed, number the Dominicans among her 
champions, but champions she shall never want; for, by 
her own almighty energy, she creates them for herself. 
She demands hearts pure and disengaged ; nay, she herself 
purifies and disengages them from worldly interests, incom- 
patible with the truths of the Gospel. Beflect seriously 
on this, father ; and take care that God does not remove this 
candlestick from its place, leaving you in darkness, and with- 
out the crown, as a punishment for the coldness which you 
manifest in a cause so important to his Church."§ 

He might have gone on in this strain much longer, for he 
was kindling as he advanced, but I interrupted him by rising 
to take my leave, and saying, ** Indeed, my dear father, had I 
any influence in France, 1 should have it proclaimed, by sound 
of trumpet: *Be it enowjt to all men, thai when the t>o^ 

• "The ftmoaa 8t Bernard, abbot of dabral, whose Inflnenoe fhrongiioiit 
all Barope was incredible— whose word was a law, and whose ooonads were 
regardeabykinAs and princes as so many ordem, to which the most reapectftil 
obedience was dae ; this eminent ecclesiastic was the person who oontxii- 
bnted most to enrich and aggrandize the CHstercian order." (Mosh. Sod. 
Hist, cen. xll.) 

t Thomas Aquinas, a scholastic divine of the thirteentL oentuiy, who was 
termed the Angdio JDooUfr, 

X Augustine. 

8 Who canheip regretting tiiat sentiments so evanfldieal, so truly noble^ and 
80 eloquently exprdeed, should have been held by Pascal in connection with 
a Church which denounced him as a heretic for holding them I 
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miniccmB say that sufficiemt grctce is given to all, they mean 
that all have not the grace which actually suffices!' After 
which, you might say it as often as you please^ but not other-' 
wise/' And thus ended our colloquy. 

Tou will perceive, therefore, that we have here a politic 
mfficwMy, somewhat similar to proximate power. Mean- 
while I may tell you, that it appears to me that both the 
sroximate power and this same sufficient grace may be safely 
aoubted by anybody, provided he is not a Dominican. 

I have just come to learn, when closing my letter, that the 
censure* has passed. But as I do not yet know in what 
terms it is worded, and as it will not be published till the 
15th of February, I shall delay writing you about it till the 
next post. — I am, &c. 

t The censure of the Theological Faculty of the Sorboxme pused agaiost 
M. Arnauld, and which ia fiilly discussed in Letter ill. 
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REPLY OP « THE PROVINCIAL" 

TO THE FIBST TWO LETTERS OF HIS FRIEND. 

February 2, 1656. 

Sib, — Your two letters have not been confined to me. 
Everybody has seen them, everybody understands them, and 
everybody believes them. They are not only in high repute 
among tneologians — they have proved agreeable to men of 
the worldy and intelligible even to the ladies. 

In a communication which I lately received from one of 
the gentlemen of the Academy — one of the most illustrious 
names in a society of men who are all illustrious — ^who had 
seen only your first letter, he writes me as follows : *' 1 only 
wish that the Sorbonne, which owes so much to the memory 
of the late cardinal,* would acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
his French Academy. The author of the letter would be 
satisfied ; for, in the capacity of an academician, I would au- 
thoritatiyely condemn, 1 would banish, I would proscribe— I 
had almost siud exterminate— to the extent of my power, this 
proximate power, which makes so much ado about nothing, 
and without knowing what it would have. The misfortune 
is, that our academic ^ power* is a very limited and remote 
power. I am sorry for it; and still more sorry that my 
small ' power* cannot dischai^e me from my obligations to 
you," &c. 

My next extract is from the pen of a person whom I shall 
not indicate in any way whatever. He writes thus to a lady 

* The Cardinal de BicheUea, the celebrate founder of the French Aca- 
iemy. The Sorbonne o?red its magniflcenoe to the liberality of this eminent 
> statesman, who rebuilt its house, enlarged its rerenue^ enriched its library, 

and took it under his special patronage. The French Academy being en- 
gaged with tiieir fiunons Dictionary or the French Language, Pascal takes 
advantage of this in denouncing the barbarous terms employed by the Sor- 
bonne. 
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who had transmitted to him the first of your letters: " You 
can have no idea how much I am obliged to you for the 
letter you sent me, it is so very ingenious, and so nicely 
written. It narrates, and yet it is not a narrative ; it clears 
up the most intricate and involved of all possible matters; 
its raillery is exquisite ; it enlightens those who know little 
about the subject, and imparts double delight to those who 
understand it. It is an admirable apology; and, if they 
would so take it, a delicate and innocent censure. In short, 
that letter displays so much art, so much spirit, and so much 
judprment, that I burn with curiosity to know who wrote 
it," &c* 

Tou, too, perhaps, would like to know who the person is 
that writes in this style ; but you must be content to esteem 
without knowing him ; when you come to know hinl, your 
esteem will be greatly enhanced. 

Take my word for it, then, and continue your letters ; and 
let the censure come when it may, we are quite prepared for 
receiving it. These words, " proximate power, and "suffi- 
cient grace," with which we are threatened, will frighten us 
no longer. We have learned from the Jesuits, the Jacobins, 
and M. le Moine, in how many different ways they may be 
turned, and how little solidity there is in these new-fangled 
terms, to give ourselves any trouble about them. — Mean- 
while, I remain, &c. 

* Though some hare supposed that Pascal could not have written in such 
a complimentary style of ms own production^ there seems no reason to ques- 
tion that he was the author of the above reply. Nothing id more customary 
in such kind of writings than to keep up the vraiseTnSlance by some such 
self-praise. Had Pascal been able to foresee the fame which his Letters would 
really act^uire^ he would not have indulged in tills badinage* 
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LETTER III. 



I5JUSTICB, ABSURDITY, AND NULLITY OF THE CENSURE ON 

M. ARNAULD. 

Pabis, February 9, 1656. 

Sir, — ^I have received your letter ; and, at the same time, 
there was brought me a manuscript copy of the censure. I 
find that I am as well treated in the former, as M.* Arnauld 
is ill treated in the latter. I am afraid there is some extra- 
vagance in both cases, and that neither of us is sufficiently 
well known by our judg^. Sure I am^ that were we better 
known, M. Arnauld would merit the approval of the Sor- 
bonne, and I the censure of the Academy. Thus our inte- 
rests are quite at variance with each other. It is his interest 
to make himself known, to vindicate his innocence ; whereas 
it is mine to remain in the dark, for fear of forfeiting my 
reputation. Prevented, therefore, from showing my face, I 
must devolve on you the task of making mv acknowledg- 
ments to my illustrious admirers, while I undertake that of 
furnishing you with the news of the censure. 

I assure you. Sir, it has filled me with astonishment. I 
expected to find it condemning the most shocking heresy in 
the world ; but your wonder will equal mine, when informed 
that these alarming preparations, when on the point of 
producing the grand effect anticipated, have all ended in 
smoke. 

To understand the whole affair in a pleasant way, only 
recollect, I beseech you, the strange impressions which, for 
a long time past, we have been taught to form of the Jan- 
senists. Recall to mind the cabals, the factions, the errors, 
the schisms, the outrages, with which they have been so long 
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charged; the maDoer in which they have been denounced 
and vilified from the pulpit and the press ; and the degree 
to which this torrent of abose^ so remarkable for its vio- 
lence and duration, has swollen of late years, when they have 
been openly and publicly accused of being not only heretics 
and schismatics, but apostates and infidels — ^witb " denying 
the mystery of transubstandation, and renouncing Jesus 
Christ and the Gospel." * 

After having published these startling t accusations, it was 
resolved to examine their writings, in order to pronounce judg- 
ment on them. For this purpose the second letter of M. 
Arnauld, which was reported to be full of the grossest 
errors, { is selected. The examinators appointed are his 
most open and avowed enemies. They employ all their 
learning to discover something that they might lay hold upon, 
and at length they produce one proposition of a doctrinal cha- 
racter, which they offer for censure. 

What less could any one infer from such proceedings, than 
that this proposition, selected under such remarkable circum- 
stances, would contain the essence of the blackest heresies 
imaginable? And yet the proposition so entirely agrees with 
what is clearly and formally expressed in the passages from 
the fathers quoted by M. Arnauld, that I have not met with 
a single individual who could comprehend the difference 
between them. Still, however, it might be imagined that 
there must be a very great difference; for the passages 
from the fathers being unquestionably catholic, the proposi- 
tion of M. Arnauld, if heretical, must be widely opposed § to 
them. 

Such was the difficulty which the Sorbonne was expected 
to clear up. All Christendom waited, with eyes widely 
opened, to discover, in the censure of these learned doctors, 
the point of difference which had proved imperceptible to 
ordinary mortals. Meanwhile M. Arnauld gives in his 

* The charge of ** denying the mystery of transabstantiation," certainly did 
not Justly apply to the Jansenists as such; these religions devotees denied 
nothing. Their system, so far as the dogmas of the Church were concerned, 
was one of implicit faith; but thoush Arnauld, Nicole, tmd the other learned 
men among them, stifBy maintained the leading tenets of the Homish Church, 
in opposition to those of the Reformers, the Jansenist creed, as held by their 
pious followers, was practically at variance with transubstantiation, and 
many other errors of the Church to which they nominally belonged. (Mad. 
Schimmelpenninck's Demolition of Port- Royal, pp. 77, 80, Ac.) 

t ^trooei—" atrocious." (Edit. 16670 

X Dts Tplus detestables erreurs—" the most detestable errors." (Edit' 1657.) 
Brreurs—" errors." (K icole's 1 dit , 1 767.) 

i H<nriUtmtiU cotdraire—" horribly contrary." (Edit. 1667.) 
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defences, placinpf his own proposition and the passages of the 
fathers from which he had drawn it in parallel columns, so 
as to make the agreement between them apparent to the' 
most obtuse understandings. 

He shows, for example^ that St Augustine says iti one 
passage, that *' Jesus Christ points out to us, in the person 
of St Peter, a righteous man warning us by his fall to avoid 
presumption." He cites another passage from the same 
father, in which he says, '* that God in order to show us that 
without grace we can do nothing, left St Peter without 
grace." He produces a third, from St Chrysostom, who 
says, " that the fall of St Peter happened, not through any 
'*oldness towards Jesus Christ, but because grace failed him ; 
and that he fell, not so much through his own negligence as 
through the withdrawment of God, as a lesson to the whole 
Church, that without God we can do nothing." He then 
gives his own obnoxious proposition, which is as follows: 
*' The fathers point out to us, in the person of St Peter, a 
righteous man to whom that grace without which we can 
do nothing was wanting." 

In vain did people attempt to discover how it could possibly 
be, that M. Arnauld's expression differed as far from those 
of the fathers as truth from error, and faith from heresy. 
For where was the difference to be found ? Could it be in 
these words, ''That the fathers point out to us, in the person 
of St Peter, a righteous man?" St Augustine has said 
the same thing in so many words. Is it because he says 
" that g^ace had failed him ? " The same St Augustine, 
who had said that '* St Peter was a righteous man," says 
" that he had not had grace on that occasion." Is it, then, 
for his having said ''that without grace we can do nothing?" 
Why, is not this just what St Augustine says in the same 
pLice, and what St Chrysostom had said before him, with 
this difference only, that he expresses it in much stronger 
language, as when he says, "that his fall did not happen 
through his own coldness or negligence, but through the 
failure of grace, and the withdrawment of God ? " ♦ 

Such considerations as these kept everybody in a state of 
breathless suspense, to learn in what this diversity could con- 

* The xn<>an1ng of these &thers is good, hut their expretsSons are often 
more remarkable for their strength than their precision. The intelligent 
reader hardly needs to be reminded, that if divine gra e can be. said to have 
failetl the Apostle Peter at his fall, )t can onljr be in the sense of a temporary 
suspension of its inflaences; and that this withdrawment of grace most M 
regarded as the punishment and not as the cause, of hiS own negligence. 
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fiist, when, at length, after a great many meetings, this fa. 
mous and long-looked-for censure made its appearance. But, 
alas ! it has sadlj baulked our expectations. Whether it be 
that the Molinist doctors would not condescend so far as to 
enlighten us on the point, or for some other mysterious reason, 
the fact is, they have done nothing more than pronounced 
the following words : '* This proposition is rash, impious, blas- 
phemous, accursed, and heretical 1" 

Would you believe it. Sir, that most people finding them- 
selves deceived in their expectations, have got into bad hu- 
mour, and begin to fall upon the censors themselves ? , They 
are drawing strange inferences from their conduct in favour 
of M. Arnauld's innocence. " What !" they are sayio^, " is 
this all that could be achieved, during all this time, oy so 
many doctors joining in a furious onset against one indivi- 
dual ? Can they find nothing in all his works worthy of re- 
. prehension except three lines, and these extracted, word for 
word, from the greatest doctors of the Greek and Latin 
Churches ? Is there any author whatever whose writings, 
were it intended to ruin him, would not furnish a more spe- 
cious pretext for the purpose? And what higher proof could 
be furnished of the orthodoxy of this illustrious culprit ? 

** How comes it to pass," they add, ^* that so many denun- 
ciations are launched in this censure, into which they have 
crowded such terms as * poison, pestilence, horror, rashness, 
impiety, blasphemy, abomination, execration, anathema, he- 
resy' — ^the most dreadful epithets that could be used against 
Arius, or Antichrist himself; all to combat an imperceptible 
heresy, and that, moreover, without telling us what it is ? If 
it be against the words of the fathers that they inveigh in this 
style, where is the faith and tradition ? If against M. Arnauld's 
proposition, let them point out the difference between the 
two ; for we can see nothing but the most perfect harmony 
between them. As soon as we have discovered the evil of 
the proposition, we shall hold it in abhorrence ; but so long 
as we do not see it^ or rather see nothing in the statement 
but the sentiments of the holy fathers, conceived and expressed 
in their own terms, how can we possibly regard it with any 
other feelings than those of sacred veneration ? ** 

Such is a specimen of the language in which they are 
giving vent to their feelings. But these are by far too deep- 
thinking people. You and I, who make no pretensions to 
such extraordinary penetration, may keep ourselves quite easy 
about the whole affair. What ! Avould we be wiser than our 
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masters f No : let as take example from them, and not un- 
dertake what they have not ventured to perform. We should 
inevitably get entangled in^such an attempt. Why, it would 
be the easiest thing imaginable to render this censure itself 
heretical. Truth, we know, is so delicate, that if we made 
the slightest deviation from it, we fall into error ; but this 
alleged error is so extremely fine-spun, that, if we diverge 
from it in the slightest degree, we fall back upon the truth. 
There b nothing between this obnoxious proposition and the 
truth but an imperceptible point. In fact, the distance be- 
tween them is so impalpable, that I was alarmed lest, from 
pure inability to perceive it, I might, in my over-anxiety to 
agree with the doctors of the Sorbonne, place myself in op- 
position to the doctors of the Church. Under this apprehen- 
sion, I judged it expedient to consult one of those who, through 
policy, were neutral on the first question, that from him I 
might learn the real state of the matter. I have accordingly 
had an intc^rview with one of the most intelligent of that 
party, whobi I requested to point out to me the difFerenoe 
between the two things, at the same time frankly owning to 
him that I could see none. 

He appeared to be amused at my simplicity, and replied, 
with a smile : *^ How simple it is in you to believe that there 
is any difference ! Why, where could it be ? Do you ima- 
gine that, if they could have found out any discrepancy be- 
tween M. Arnauld and the fathers, they would not have 
boldly pointed it our, and been delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of exposing it before the public, in whose eyes they 
are so anxious to depreciate that gentleman ? " 

I could easily perceive, from these few words, that those 
who had been neutral on the first question, would not all 
prove so on the second; but anxious to hear his reasons, 
I asked : ** Why, then, have they attacked this unfortunate 
proposition ? " 

" Is it possible," he replied, ** that you can be ignorant of 
these two things, which I thought had been known to th» 
veriest tyro in these matters — ^that^ on the one hand, M. 
Amauld has uniformly avoided advancing a single tenet which 
is not powerfully supported by the tradition of the Church ; 
and that, on the other hand, his enemies have determined, 
cost what it may, to cut that ground from under him ; and, 
accordingly, that as the writings of the former afforded no 
handle to the designs of the latter, they have been obliged, 
ti order to satiate their revenge, to seize on some propo- 
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sitioDy it mattered not what, and to condemn it without tell- 
inj^ why or wherefore? Do you not know how the Jan- 
senistft keep them in check, and annoj them so desperately, 
that they cannot drop the slightest word against tne prin- 
ciples of the fathers without heing incontinently overwhelmed 
with whole volumes, under the weight of which they are 
forced to succumh ? So that, after a great many proofs of 
their weakness, they have judged it more to their pur- 
pose, and much less troublesome, to censure than to reply- 
it being a much easier matter with them to find monks than 
reasons.*** 

'* Why then," said I, ^ if that be the case, their censure is 
good for nothing ; for who will pay any regard to it, when 
they see it to be without foundation, and refuted, as it no 
doubt will be, by the answers made to it ? " 

" If you knew the temper of the populace,'* replied my 
friend the doctor, ^* you would talk in another strain. That 
censure, censurable as it is, will produce nearly all its designed 
effect for a time ; and although, by the dint of demonstration, 
it is certain that, in course of time, its invalidity will be 
made apparent, it is equally true that at first it will tell as 
effectually on the minds of most people as if it had been the 
most righteous sentence in the world. Let it only be cried 
about the streets : * Here you have the censure of M. Arnauld ! 
— here you have the condemnation of the Jansenists 1 ' and the 
Jesuits will find their advantage in it. How few will ever 
read it! How few of those who do read will understand it! 
How few will observe that it answers no objections ! How 
few will take the matter to heart, or attempt to sift it to the 
bottom I — Mark, then, how much advantage this gives to the 
enemies of the Jansenists. They are sure to make a triumph 
of it, though a vain one, as usual, for some months at least 
— and that is a great matter for them. When that is ex- 
hausted, they will look out for some new means of subsist- 
ence. They live from hand to mouth. Sir. It is in this 
way they have contrived to maintain themselves down to the 
present day. Now it is by a catechism, in which a child is 
made to condemn their opponents ; then it is by a procession, 
in which sufficient grace leads the efficacious in triumph; 
again it is by a comedy, in which Jansenius is represented 
as carried off by devils ; next time it is by an almanac ; and 
now it is by this censure." + 

* That is, they could more readllj procure monks to vote against &L 
Arnauld, than arguments to answer him. 
t The allusions la the text afford eorioas iUustratlons of the mode of 
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^In good 800th/' said I, '^ I was on the point of finding 
fault with the conduct of the Jesuits ; but after what yoa 
have told me, I must say I admire their prudence and their 
policy. I see perfectly well that they could not have fol- 
lowea a safer or more judicious course.** 

** You are right," returned he ; " their safest policy has 
ever been to keep silence; and this led a certain learned 
divine to remark, 'that the cleverest among them are those 
who intrigue much, speak little, and write nothing.' 

'<It is on this principle that, from the commencement of 
the meetings, they prudently ordained that, if M. Arnauld 
came into the Sorbonne, it must be simply to Explain what 
he believed, and not to enter the lists of controversy with any 
one. The ezaminators having ventured to depart a little 
from this prudent arrangement, suffered for their temerity. 
They found themselves rather too vigorously * refuted by his 
second apology. 

** On the same principle, they had recourse to that rare 
and very novel device of the half-hour and the sand-gk lB.t 
By this means they rid themselves of the importunity of tnose 
troublesome doctors,} who might undertake to refute all 
their arguments, produce books which might convict them of 
forgery, insist on a reply, and reduce them to the predica- 
ment of having none to give. 

** Not that they were so blind as not to see that this en- 
croachment on liberty, which has induced so many doctors 
to withdraw from the meetings, would do no good to their 
censure ; and that the protest of nullity, taken on this ground 
by M. Arnauld before it was concluded, would be a bad pre- 

warCare panned by the Jeauits of the teventeenih century. The first re. 
f era to a comic catechiam, in which the simple language of childhood waa 
employed as a yehicle for the moet calumnioua charges against the oppo- 
nents of the Society. Pascal refers again to this catechism in Letter xvii. 
The second derioe was a sort of school-boy masquerade. A handsome 
youth, diaguised as a female, in splendid attire, aud bearing the inaci-iption 
of sufficient grace, dragged behind him another dressed as a bishop (repre. 
tenting Jansen, bishop of Yprea). who followed with a rueful yisage. amidst 
Che hootings of the other boys. Tiie comedy referred to was acted in the 
Jesuits college of Clermont The almanacs published in Vrance at that 
period being usually embellished with rude cats for the amusement of 
the vulgar, the Jesuits procured the insertion of a caricature of the Jan- 
aeniata, who were represented as pursued by the Pope, and taking refUge 
among the OalTinistis. This, however, called forth a retaliation, in the 
ahape of a poem, entitled "The Prints of the Famous Jesuitical Almanac," 
in which the Jouita were so suoceosftilly held up to ridicule, that iher 
could hardly show fiice for aome time in the streets of Paila. (Nicole, i. 
p. 208.) 

♦ Ferte»en«— "amartly." (Edit 1067.) 

* See lii^tter iL 

; Ctt 4octwn^" those doctors." (Edit 1767.) 
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amble for securing it a favourable reception. They know 
very well that unprejudiced persons place fully as much weight 
on the judgment of seventy doctors, who had nothing to gain 
by defending M. Arnauld, as on that of a hundred others who 
had nothing to lose by condemning him. But« upon the 
whole, they considered that it would be of vast importance 
to have a censure, although it should be the act of a party 
onlv in the Sorbonne, and not of the whole body ; although 
it should be carried with little or no freedom of debate, and 
obtained by a great many small manoeuvres not exactly ac- 
cording to order ; although it should give no explanation of 
the matter in dispute ; although it should not point out in 
what this heresy consists, and should say as little as possible 
about it, for fear of committing a mistake. This very si- 
lence is a mjstery in the eyes of the simple ; and the censure 
will reap this singular advantage from it, that they may defy 
the most critical and subtle theologians to find in it a single 
weak argument. 

** Keep yourself easy, then, and do not be afraid of being 
denounced as a heretic, though you should make use of the 
obnoxious proposition. The proposition is bad, I assure you, 
only as occurring in the second letter of M. Arnauld. If 
you do not believe this statement on my word, 1 refer you to 
Ai. le Moine, the most zealous of the examinators, who, in 
the course of conversation with a doctor of my acquaintance 
this very morning, on being asked by him, where lay the 
point of difference in dispute, and if we would no longer be 
allowed to say what the fathers had said before us, made the 
following exquisite reply : ' This proposition would be ortho- 
dox in the mouth of any other — ^it is only as coming from 
M. Arnauld that the Sorbonne have condemned it 1 Tou 
must now be prepared to admire the legerdemain of Jesuit- 
ism, which can execute such astonishing changes in the 
Church, that what is catholic in the fathers becomes hereti- 
cal in M. Arnauld ; what is heretical in the semi-Pelagians 
becomes orthodox in the writings of the Jesuits; the ancient 
doctrine of St Augustine becomes an intolerable innovation ; 
and new inventions, daily fabricated before our eyes, pass for 
the ancient f^uth of the Church 1 " So saying, he took his 
leave. 

This piece of informadon has served my purpose. I gather 
from it that this same heresy is one of an entirely new species. 
It is not the sentiments of M. Arnauld that are heretical ; 
it is only his person. It is a personal heresy. He is not a 
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heretic for any thing he has «ud or written, hut simply be- 
cause he is M. Arnauld. This is all they have to say against 
him. Do what he may, unless he cease to be, he will never 
be a good Oatholio The grace of St Augustine will never 
be the true grace, so long as he continues tx> defend it. It 
would become so at once were he to take it into his head to 
impugn it. That would be a sure stroke, and almost the 
only plan for establishing the truth and demolishing Jesuit- 
ism. Such is the fatality attending all the opiniuns which 
he embraces. 

Let us leave them, then, to settle thejr own differences. 
These are the disputes of theologians, not of theology. We, 
who ai^ no doctors, have nothing to do with their quarrels. 
Tell all our friends the news of the censure^ and love me 
while I am, &c.* 

* In Nioole^s edition, thii letter la signed with the initials "B. A A. B. P. 
A. F. D. S. P." which seem merely a chance m^^ey of letters, to perplex 
those who were so anxious to discover the author. Thei-e mij hare been an 
allusion to the absurd stoir of a Jansenist conference held, it was said, at 
Bourg Fontaine, in 1621, to deliberate on wa^ and means for ahoUahiug 
Cliristianitr; at which Anthony Arnauld was ridiculously accused of havinc 
been present under the initials A. A. (See Bayle^g Diet., art A nt. Amuul<i.) 
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ON ACTUAL GRACE AND SINS OF IGNORANCE. 

Paris, February 26, 1656. 

Sir, — Nothing can equal the Jesuits. I have seen Jaco- 
bins, doctors, and all sorts of people, in my day, but such an 
interview as I have just had with these fathers was wanting 
to complete my knowledge of mankind. Other men are 
merely copies of them. As things are always best at the 
fountainhead, I paid a visit to one of the ablest among them, 
in company with my trusty Jansenist — the same who accom- 
panied me to the Dominicans. Being particularly anxious 
to learn something of a dispute which they have with the 
Jansenists about what they call cuitucU grace^ I said to the 
worthy father, that I should be much obliged to him if he 
would instruct me on this point — ^that I did not even know 
what the t^rm meant, and would thank him to explain it. 
" With all my heart," the Jesuit replied, " for I dearly love 
your inquisitive people. Actual grace, according to our 
definition, * is an mspiration of God, whereby he makes us 
know his will, and excites within us a desire to perform it.' '' 

" And where," said I, " lies your difference with the Jan- 
senists on this subject?" 

" The difference lies here," he replred ; " we hold that God 
bestows actual grace on all men in every case of temptation ; 
for we maintain, that unless a person have, whenever tempted, 
actual grace to keep him from sinning, his sin, whatever it 
may be, can never be imputed to him. The Jansenists, on 
the other hand, affirm that sins, though committed without 
actual grace, are nevertheless imputed ; but they are a pack 
of fools." I got a glimpse of his meaning ; but, to obtain 
from him a fuller explanatiop, I observed : *' My dear father^ 
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it is that phrase custual grace that pozzies me ; I am quite 
a stranger to it, and if jou would have the g^dness to tell 
me the same thing over again, without employing that term, 
you would infinitely oblige me." 

"Very good," returned the father; •^that is to say, you 
wish me to substitute the definition in place of the thing it- 
self; that can make no alteration on tne sense ; I have no 
objections. We maintain it, then, as an undeniable prin- 
ciple, that an action cannot he imputed as a sin, unless Ood 
bestow on U9, before committing it, the knowledge of the evil 
that is in the action, and an inspiration inciting us to avoid 
it. Do JOU understand it now ? " 

Astonished at such a declaration, according to which no 
sins of surprise, nor any of those committed in entire forget- 
fulness of God, could be imputed, I turned round to my 
fridnd the Jansenist, and easily discovered from his looks 
that he was of a different way of thinking. But as he did 
not utter a word, I said to the monk : " I would fain wish, 
my dear father, to think that what you have now said is ti'ue, 
and that you have good proofs for it." 

"Proofs, ?ay youl" he instantly exclaimed: "I shall fur- 
nish you with these very soon, and the very best sort too ; 
let me alone for that." 

So saying, he went in search of his books ; and I took this 
opportunity of asking my friend if there was any other per- 
son who talked in this manner? "Is this so strange to 
you ? " he replied. " Depend upon it, neither the fathers, 
nor the popes, nor councils, nor Scripture, nor any book of 
devotion, employ such language; but if you wish casuists 
and modern schoolmen, he will bring you a goodly number 
of them on his side." 

" 1 but I care not a straw for these authors, if they are 
contrary to tradition," I said. 

** You are right," he replied. 

As he spoke the good father entered the room, laden with 
books; and presenting to me the first that came to hand, 
•* Read that,^' he said ; it is 'The Summary of Sins' by Fa- 
ther Bauny* — the fifth edition too, you see, which shows 
that it is a good book." 

• Etienne Baani, or Stephen Baany, was a French Jesuit His " Sum- 
uutrv," which Pascal has immortalizea by his frequent references to it, was 
pubhshed in 16;i3. It is a large Tulume, replete with the most detestable 
doctrines. In 1642, the (General Assembly of the French clwgy censured 
his boolcs on moral theology, as containing propositions " leading to licenti> 
eusness and the corruption of good manners, violating natuial equiiy, and 
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" It is a pity, however," whispered the Janseiiist in my ear, 
" that this same book has been condemned at Borne, and by 
the bishops of France." 

'* Look at page 906," said the father. I did so, and read 
as follows : *' In order to sin and become culpable in the sight 
of God, it IS necessary to know that the thing we wish to do 
is not good, or at least to doubt that it is — ^to fear or to judge 
that God takes no pleasure in the action which we contem- 
plate, but forbids it ; and in spite of this, to commit the deed, 
leap over the fence, and transgress." 

" This is a good commencement," I remarked. 

" And yet,* said he, ** only see how far envy will carry 
some people. It w^as on that very passage that M. Hallier, 
before he became one of our friends, quizzed Father Bauny, 
by applying to him these words: * Ecce qni tollit peccata 
mundi — Behold the man that taketh away the sins of the 
world!'" 

** Certainly," said I, " according to Father Bauny, we may 
be said to have an entirely new kind of redemption I " 

"Would you have a more authentic witness on the point?" 
added he. ** Here is the book of Father Annat.* It is the 
last that he wrote against M. Arnauld. Turn up to page 
34, where there is a dog's ear, and read the lines which I 
have marked with pencil — ^they ought to be written in letters 
of gold." 

I then read these words: "He that has no thought of 
God, nor of his sins, nor any apprehension (that is, as he 
explained it, any knowledge) of his obligation to exercise 
the acts of love to God, or contrition, has no actual srace 
for exercising those acts ; but it is equally true that ne is 

excusing blaaplieinT, nmaj, simony, and other heinous sins, as tririal mat- 
tei-s." (Nicole, i. l64.) And yet this abominable work was formally de- 
fended in the " Apology for the Casiuists," written in 1657, by Father Pirot, 
and acknowledged by the Jesuits as having been written under their direc- 
tion ! (Nicole, Hist, ded Provinctales, p. 80. > 

* Francis Annat was bom in the > ear 1500. fie was made rector of the 
College of Toulouse, and appointed by the Jesuits their French provincial ; 
and, while in that situatiou. was chosen by Louis XCV. as his confessor. 
His flriends have highly extolled his virtues as a man ; and the reader may 
Judge of the value of tnese eulogiums from the fact, that he retained his 

fosc as the fovourite confessor of that licentious monarch, without interrup- 
ion, till deafhess iireventcd him fiom listening any longer to the confessions 
of his royal penitent (Bayle, art. Annat.) They have also extolled his 
answer to the Provincial Letters, in nis "Bonne Foy des Jansenistes,'Mn 
which he professed to expose the falsity of the quotations made from the 
Casuists, ^ith what succors appears from the notes of Nicole, who has com- 
pletely vindicated Pascal from the unfounded charges which ihc Jesuits 
have reitei-ated on this ]oint. (Notes Preliminaires, vol. i. p 266, &o.; £u- 
tretiens de Oieandre et i<.udoxe, p. 79.) 
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guilty of DO sin in omitting them, and that, if he is damned, 
It will not he as a punishment for that omission.'' And a 
few lines helow, he adds : '* The same thing may he said of 
a culpable commission." 

" Tou see," said the monk, " how he speaks of sins of 
omMon and of commission. Nothing escapes him. What 
say you to that?" 

** Say I " I exclaimed ; " I am delighted ! What a charm- 
ing train of consequences do I discover flowing from this 
doctrine! I can see the whole results already; and such 
mysteries present themselves before me I Why, I see more 
people, beyond all comparison, ju^ttified by this ignorance 
and forgetfulness of God, than by grace and the sacraments ! * 
But, my dear father, are you not inspiring me with a delusive 
joy ? Are you sure there is nothing here like that sufficiency/ 
wkioh suffices not f I am terribly afraid of the Distinguo :-« 
I was taken in with that once aleady. Are you quite in 
earnest ? " 

*'* How now ! " cried the monk, beginning to get angry ; 
** this is no matter for jesting. I assure you there is no such 
thing as equivocation here." 

** I am not making a jest of it," said I ; " but that is what 
I realhr dread, from pure anxiety to find it true." 

" Well then," he said, " to assure yourself still more of it, 
here are the writings of M. le Moine,+ who taught the doc- 
trine in a full meeting of the Sorbonne. He learned it from 
us to be sure; but he has the merit of having cleared it up 
most admirably. Only observe how particular he is ! He 
shows that, in order to make out an action to be a »'n, all 
these things must have passed through the mind. Read, and 
weigh every word." 

I then read what I now give you in a translation from 

the original Latin : ** First, On the one hand, God sheds 

abroad on the soul some measure of love, which gives it a 

bias toward the thing commanded ; and on the other, a re- 

* When Madame da Talois, a lady of birth and high accomplishments, 
one of Uie nuns of Port-KoTal, among other trials by which she was harassed 



and tormented for not siffmnx the formulary condemning Jansen. waf^ threat- 
ened with l)eing deprivea of the loenefit of the sacraments at the hoar of death, 
she replied: "If at the awfhl hour of death I should be deprived of those 
assistances which the Church grants to all her children^ then Qod himself 
will, by his grace, immediately and abundantly .'■apply their instrumentality. 
I know, indeed, Uiat it is most palnfUl to approach ths awAil hour of death 
without an outward puiicipation in ihe saeruments ; but it is better dying, .o 
enter into heaven, thougn without the sacraments, for the cause or truth, 
than, receiring the sacraments, to be cited to irrevocable Judgment for com- 
mitting perjury." (Narrative o^ Dem. of Port-Soyal, p. 176.) 
t See before, pa^e 75. 
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bellious concupiscence solicits it in the opposite direction. 
Second, God inspires the soul with a knowledge of its own 
weakness. Third, God reveals the knowledge of the physi- 
cian who can heal it. Fourth, God inspires it with a desire 
to be healed. Fifth, God inspires a desire to pray and soli- 
cit his assistance." ^ And unless all these things occur and 
pass through* the soul," added the monk, ** the action is not 
properly a sin, and cannot be imputed, as M. le Moine shows 
in tne same place and in what follows. Would you wish to 
have other authorities for this ? Here they are. 

** All modern ones, however," whispered my Jansenist friend. 

" So I perceive," said I to him, aside; and then, turning to 
the monk : ** O, my dear Sir," cried I, *^ what a blessing this 
will be to some persons of my acquaintance I I must posi- 
tively introduce them to you. You have never, perhaps, in 
all your life, met with people who had fewer sins to account 
fori In the first place, they never think of God at all; 
their vices have got the better of their reason; they have 
never known either their weakness or the physician who can 
cure it; they have never thought of * desiring the health of 
their soul,' and still less of Spraying to God to bestow it;' 
so that, according to M. le Moine, they are still in the state 
of baptismal innocence. They have * never had a thought 
of loving God, or of being contrite for their sins;' so that, 
according to Father Annat, they have never committed sin 
through the want of charity and penitence. Their life is 
spent in a perpetual round of all sorts of pleasures, in the 
course of which they have not been interrupted by the 
slightest remorse. These excesses had led me to imagine 
that their perdition was inevitable ; but you, father, inform 
me that these same excesses secure their salvation. Blessings 
on you, my good father, for this new way of justifying people ! 
Others prescribe painful austerities for healing the soul ; but 
you show that souls which may be thought desperately dis- 
eased are in quite good health. What an excellent device 
for being happy both in this world and in the next ! I had 
always supposed that the less a man thought of God, the 
more he sinned; but, from what I see now, if one could only 
succeed in bringing himself not to think upon God at all, 
every thing would be pure with him in all time coming. 
Away with your half-ana-half sinners, who retain some sneak- 
ing affection for virtue I They will be damned every soul of 
them. But commend me to your arrant sinners — hardened, 
unalloyed, out-and-out, thorough-bred sinners. Hell is no 
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place for them; they have cheated the devil, by sheer devo. 
tion to his service ! ' 

The good father, who saw very well the connection between 
these consequences and his principle^ dexterously evaded the 
point; and maintaining his temper, either from good nature 
or policy, he merely replied, *' To let you understand how 
we avoid these inconveniences, you must know that, while 
we affirm that these reprobates to whom you refer would*be 
without sin if they had no thoughts of conversion and no 
desire to devote tnemselves to God, we maintain that they 
all actually have such thoughts and desires, and that God 
never permitted a man to sin without giving him previously 
a view of the evil which he contemplated, and a desire, either 
to avoid the offence, or at all events to implore his aid to 
enable him to avoid it : and none but Jansenists will assert 
the contrary." 

** Strange, father I " returned I ; " is this, then, the heresy 
of the Jansenists, to deny that every time a man commits a 
sin, he is troubled with a remorse of conscience, in spite of 
which, he * leaps over the fence and trangresses,' as feather 
Bauny has it ? It is rather too good a joke to be made a 
heretic for that. I can easily believe that a man may be 
damned for not having good thoughts ; but it never would 
have entered my head to imagine that any could be subjected 
to that doom for not believing that all mankind must have 
good thoughts ! But, father, I hold myself bound in con- 
science to disabuse you, and to inform you that there are 
thousands of people who have no such desires — ^who sin with- 
out regret — who sin with delight — who make a boast of sin- 
ning. And who ought to know better about these things 
than yourself? You cannot have failed to have confessed 
some of those to whom I allude ; for it is among persons of 
high rank that they are most generally to be met with.* But 
mark, father, the dangerous consequences of your maxim. 
Do you not perceive what effect it may have on those liber- 
tines who like nothing: better than to find out matter of 
doubt in religion ? What a handle do you give them, when 
you assure them, as an article of faith, that on every occasion 
when they commit a sin, they feel an inward presentiment of 

* The Jesnlts were notorions for the anidoltj with which they songht ad- 
m!s3ion int j the families, and courted the confidence of the great, with whom, 
from the laxneas of their discipline and morality, as well as from their supe- 
I lor manners and accomplishments, they were, as they still are, the favourite 
confessors. They have a maxim among tlieir secret instructions, that in 
dealing with the consciences of the great, the confessor must be guided bj 
the loo^v sort of opinions. 
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cacious grsLce. The former held that, notwithstanding the 
fall, the human will was perfectly free to choose at any time 
between good and evil ; the latter, that, in consequence of 
the fall, the will is in a state of moral bondage, from which 
it can only be freed by Divme grace. According to Pelagius, 
election is suspended on the decision of man's will; human 
nature is still as pure as it came originally from the hands of 
the jOreator ; Christ died equally for all men ; and, as the re- 
sult of his death, a general grace is granted to all mankind, 
which any may comply with, but which all may finally forfeit. 
According to Augustine, election is absolute; we are pre- 
destinated, not from foreseen holiness, but that we might be 
holy;* all men are lying under the guilt or penal obligation 
of the first sin, and in a state of spiritual helplessness and cor- 
ruption ; the sacrifice of Christ was, in point of destination, 
offered for the elect, though, in point of exhibition, it is 
offered to all ; and the saints obtun the gift of perseverance 
in holiness to the end.t 

Pelagius, whose real name was Morgan, and who is sup- 
posed to have been a Welshman, belonged to that numerous 
class of thinkers, who, from their peculiar idiosyncrasy, are 
apt to startle at the sovereignty of divine grace^ developed in 
the plan of redemption, as if it struck at once at the equity of 
€k)d and the responsibility of man. He is said to have be- 
trayed his heretical leanings, for the first time, by publicly 
expressing his disapprobation of a sentiment of Aug^tine, 
which he heard quoted by a bishop : " Daquodjybes, etjvbe 
quod vis — Give, Lord, what thou biddest, and bid what thou 
wilt." It would be easy to show that, in recoiling from the 
odious picture of the orthodox doctrine drawn by his own 
fancy, he fell into the very consequences which he was so 
eager to avoid. The Deity of Pelagius, being subjected to 
the changeable will of the creature, all things were left to 
the direction of blind chance oc unthinking fate ; while man, 

* Non quia per nos nacti et Immacolati ftifearl easemiu^ aed elegit prsBdes- 
tinayitqae ateasemoa. (De FnedesL, Aug. Op., toiiL.z. 81&,) 
t De dono Fenerer. (lb., 822.) 
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having the oonsdousne^ that he is doing evil, and the desire 
of tibe opposite virtue, we will maintain that the whole 
world, reprobates and infideb included, have these in« 
spirations and demres in every case of temptation. Tou can- 
not show me, from the Scripture at least, that this is not the 
truth.** 

On tins remark I stnick in, by exclaiming: '^ What, fitither I 
must we have recourse to the Scripture to demonstrate a 
thi^ so dear as this? This is not a point of faith, nor even 
of reason. It is a matter of fact : we see it— we know it— 
we fed it'* 

But the Jansenist, keepinj? the monk to his owji terms» ad- 
dressed him as follows: ^' If you are willing, fkther, to stand 
or fall by Scripture^ I am ready to meet you there. Tou 
must promise, nowever, to yidd to its authority ; and nnce it 
is written that ' God has not revealed his judgrments to the 
- heathen, but left them to wander in their own ways,* you 
must not say that Qod has enlightened those whom the 
Sacred Writings assure us * he has left in darkness and in the 
shadow of deaui.* Is it not enough to show the erroneoua- 
ness of your principle to find that St Paul calls himsdf * the 
chief of nnners* for a sin which he committed * ignorantly, 
and with zeal ? * Is it not enough to know, from the Qosnel, 
that those who crucified Jesus Christ had need of thepaioon 
which he asked for them, although they knew not the malice 
of their action, and would neveat have committed it, according 
to St Paul, if they had known it? Is it not enough that 
Jesus Christ apprizes us that there will be persecuUNrs of the 
Churdi, who^ while making every effort to ruin her, will 
* think that they are doing God service ;' teaching us that this 
sin which, ita the judgment of the apostle, is the greatest of 
all sins, may be committed by persons who, so far from know- 
ing that thej were sinning, would think that they sinned by 
not committmg it ? In fine, is it not enoiu^h that Jesus Christ 
himself has taught us that there are two kinds of sinners, of 
whom the one sin with * knowledge of theur Master's vnll,' 
and the other without knowledge; and that both of them 
will be * chastised,* although, indeed, in a different manner ?*' 

Sordv pressed by so many testimonies from the Scripture, 
to which he had appealed, the worthy monk began to ^ive 
way; and leaving the wicked to sin on without iimpiration, 
he said : ^ You will not deny that good men, at leasty never 

sin, unless God g^ve them** 

.<*Tou are flinching,** said I, interrupting him; ''you are 
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flinching now, m^ good father; you abandon the general 
principle, and finding that it will not hold good in. regard to 
the wicked, you womd compound the matter, by middng it 
apply at least to the righteous. But in this point of view 
*fhe application of it is, I conceive, so circumscribed, that it 
will hardly apply to anybody, and it is scarcely worth while 
to dispute the point.'' 

My friend, nowever, who was so ready on the whole 
question, that I am indined to think he had studied it that 
very morning, replied : ** This, father, is the last entrench- 
ment to which those of your party who are willing to reason 
at all are sure to retreat ; but you are far from being safe 
even here. The example of the saints is not a whit more in 
your favour. Who doubts that th^ often fall into uns of 
surprise, without being conscious of them? Do we not learn 
from the saints themselves how often concupiscence lays hid- 
den snares for them ; and how generally it happens, as St 
Aug^ustine complains of himself in his Confessions, that with 
all their discretion, they ' give to pleasure what they mean 
only to yield to necessity ?' 

** How usual is it to see the more zealous friends of truth 
betrayed by the heat of controversy into sallies of bittei* 
passion for their personal interests, while their conscienoes, 
at the time, bear them no- other testimony than that they are 
acting in this manner purely for the interests of truth, and 
they do not discover their mistake till long afterwards ! 

^* What, again, shall we say of those who, as we learn from 
samples in ecclesiastical history, eagerly involve themsdves 
in affairs which are really evil, because they believe them 
to be really good ; and yet this does not hinder the fathers 
from condemning such persons as having sinned on these 
occasions? 

''And were this not the case, how could the saints have 
their secret faults ? How could it be true that God alone 
knows the magnitude and the number of our offences ; that 
no one knows whether he is worthy of hatred or love ; and 
that the best of saints, though unconscious of any culpability, 
ought always, as St Paul says of himself, to remain m ' fear 
and tremblmg?'* 

• "ThedonbtaomelUthof thepqpcL'* as it nw styled tyj our Beflmiien, is 
here appaient The "fear and trembUni^ of the apostle is that of anxious 
care and dUigence, not of doubt or apprehension. It is the fear of the trar 
Teller, walking safelj bat warily along the brink of a precipice: viewing the 

Sulf below, he may well fear to/oU into it; but walkmj: on the highway of 
uty, and with the support of the promises, he need not fiar (hat he wiUfaU 
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"Tou perceive, then, father, that this knowledge of the 
evil, and love of the opposite virtue, which you imagine to be 
essential to constitute sin, are equally disproved by the ex- 
amples of the righteous and of l^e wicked. In the case of 
the wicked, their passion for vice sufficientlv testifies that 
they have no desire for virtue ; and in regard to the right- 
eous^ the love which they bear to virtue plainly shows that 
they are not always conscious of those sins which, as the 
Scripture teaches, they are daily committing. 

** So true is it, indeed, that the righteous often sin through 
Ignorance, that the greatest saints rarely sin otherwise. For 
how can it be supposed that souls so pure^ who avoid with 
so much care and zeal the least things tnat can be displeasing 
to God as soon as they discover them, and who yet sm many 
times every day, could possibly have, every time before they 
fell into sin, *the knowledge of their infirmity on that occa- 
sion, and of their physician, and the desire of their souls' 
health, and of praying to God for assistance,' and that, in 
spite of all these inspirations, these devoted souls 'neverthe- 
less transgress,' and commit the sin ? 

*' Ton must conclude^ then, father, that neither sinners nor 
saints have always that knowledge, or those desires and in- 
spirations every time they offend ; that is, to use your own 
language, they have not always actual grace. Say no longer, 
with your modem authors, that it is impossible for those to 
sin who do not know righteousness ; but rather join with 
St Augustine and the ancient fathers in sayine that it is 
impossible not to sin, when we do not know righteousness : 
Necesse est ut peccet, a quo ignoratur mstitiaJ' 

The good father, though thus driven from both of his 
positions, did not lose courage, but after ruminating a little^ 
** Hal " he exclaimed, " I shall settle the point immediately." 
And again taking up Father Bauny, he pointed to the same 
place he had quoted before, exclaiming: ''Look now — see 
the ground on which he establishes his opinion ! I was sure 
he would not be deficient in good proofs. Read what he 
quotes from Aristotle, and you will see that after so express 
an authority, you must either burn the books of this prince 

The Choroh of Rome, with all her pretensions to be regarded as the only 
[pafe and infallible guide to salvation, keeps her children in darkness ftnd 
doubt on this point to the hut moment of ufe; they are neyer permitted to 
reach the peaceful assurance of God's lore, and the humble hone of eternal 
life, which the Goepel warrants the belierer to cherish; and this, while it 
serves to keep the superstitious multitude under the sway of priestly domina- 
tion, accounts for the gloom which has characterized, in all ages, the devotion 
of the best and most intelligent Bomanists. 
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of philosophers or adopt our opinion. Hear, then, the prin- 
ciples which support Father Bauny : Aristotle states first, 
* that cm action cannot be imputed as blameworthy^ tf it be 
invohmta/ry* " 

** I grant that,'' said my friend. 

^ T& is the first time you have agreed together,'^ said I. 
^ Take my advice, father, and proceed no further." 

** That would he doing notning," he replied ; ^ we must 
know what are tha conditions necessary to constitute an 
action voluntary." 

" I am much afraid," returned I, *' that you will quarrel 
on that point." 

** No fear of that," said he ; ** this is sure ground — Aris- 
totle is on my side. Hear, now, what Father Bauny says : 
' In order that an action be voluntary, it must proceed from 
a man who perceives, knows, and comprehends what is good 
and what is evil in it. Voluntarium est — ^that is, a volun- 
tary action, as we commonly say with the philosopher' (that 
is Aristotle you know, said the monk, squeezing my hand) ; 
' mwd^ aprindpio cognoscente singula in quibas est actio — 
wmch is done by a person knowing the particulars of the 
action; so that when the will is. led inconsiderately, and 
without mature reflection, to embrace or reject, to do or 
omit to do any thing, before the understanding has been 
able to see whether it would be right or wrong, such an 
action is neither good nor evil; because previous to this 
mental inquisition, view, and reflection on the good or bad 
qualities of the matter in question, the act by which it is 
done is not voluntary.' Are you satisfied now?" said the 
father. 

Vlt appears," returned I, ^that Aristotle agrees with 
Father Bauny ; but that does not prevent me from feeling 
surprised at this statement. What, sir! is it not enough 
to make an action voluntary that the man knows what he is 
doing, and does it just because he chooses to do it ? Must 
we suppose^ besides this, that he 'perceives, knows, and 
comprehends what is good and evil in the action ? ' Wh^, 
on mis supposition there would be hardly such a thing m 
nature as voluntary actions, for nobody almost thinks about 
all this. How many oaths in gambling — ^how many ex- 
cesses in debauchery — ^how many riotous extravagances in 
the carnival, must, on this principle, be excluded from the 
catalogue of voluntary actions, and consequently neither 
good nor bad, because not accompanied by these 'mental 
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^Tou perceive, then, father^ that this knowledge of the 
evil, and love of the opposite virtue, which you imi^ine to be 
essential to constitute sin, are equally disproved by the ex- 
amples of the righteous and of the wicked. In the case of 
the wicked, their passion for vice sufficientlv testifies that 
they have no desire for virtue ; and in regard to the right- 
eous^ the love which they bear to virtue plainly shows that 
they are not always conscious of those sins which, as the 
Scripture teaches, they are daily committing. 

** So true is it, indeed, that the righteous often sin through 
Ignorance, that the greatest saints rarely sin otherwise. For 
how can it be supposed that souls so pure^ who avoid with 
so much care and zeal the least things diat can be displeasing 
to God as soon as they discover them, and who yet sin many 
times every day, could possibly have, every time before they 
fen into sin, * the knowledge of their infirmity on that occa- 
sion, and of their physician, and the desire of their souls' 
health, and of praym^ to God for assistance,' and that, in 
spite of all these inspirations^ these devoted souls 'neverthe- 
less transgress,' and commit the sin ? 

** Ton must conclude^ then, father, that neither sinners nor 
saints have always that knowledge, or those desires and m- 
spirations every time they offend ; that is, to use your own 
language, they have not always actual ^race. Say no longer, 
with your modem authors, that it is impossible for those to 
sin who do not know righteousness ; but rather join with 
St Augustine and the ancient fathers in saying that it is 
impossible not to sin, when we do not know righteousness : 
Necesse est ut peccet, a qito ignoratur iustitia" 

The good father, though thus dnven from both of his 
positions, did not lose courage, but after ruminating a little^ 
" Ha I " he exclaimed, '* I shall settle the point immediately." 
And again taking up Father Bauny, he pointed to the same 
place he had quoted before, exclaiming: ''Look now — see 
the ground on which he establishes his opinion I I was sure 
he would not be deficient in good proofs. Bead what he 
quotes from Aristotle, and you will see that after so express 
an authority, you must either burn the books of this prince 

Tbe Chnroli of Rome, with all her pretensions to be regarded as the onir 
rafe and infallible guide to salvation, keeps her children in darkness Ar.d 
doubt on this point to the last moment of ufe; they are never permitted to 
reach the peaoeAil assurance of God's lore, and the humble hope of eternal 
life, which the Goepel warrants the believer to cherish; and this, while it 
serves to keep the superstitious multitude under the sway of priestly domina- 
tion, accounts for the gloom which has characterized, in all ages, the devotion 
of the best and most intelligent Romanists. 
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of philosophers or adopt our opinion. Hear, then, the prin- 
ciples which support Father Bauny: Aristotle states first, 
* that cm action cannot be imputed as hlameworihy, if ii he 
invohmta/ry* " 

'* Ignuit that,'' said my friend. 

^ This is the first time you have agreed together/' said I. 
*^ Take my advice, father, and proceed no further." 

'* That would he doing notning," he replied; ^we must 
know what are tha conditions necessary to constitute an 
action voluntary." 

^ I am much afraid," returned I, ^ that yon will quarrel 
on that point." 

*^ No fear of that," said he ; ^ this is sure ground — Aris- 
totle is on my side. Hear, now, what Father Bauny says : 
' In order that an action be voluntary, it must proceed from 
a man who perceives, knows, and comprehends what is good 
«nd what is evil in it. Voluntarium est — ^that is, a volun- 
tary action, as we commonly say with the philosopher' (that 
is Aristotle you know, said the monk, squeezing my hand) ; 
' quod jit aprincipio cognoscente singula in quibae est actio — 
wnich is done by a person knowing the particulars of the 
action; so that when the will is. led inconsiderately, and 
without mature reflection, to embrace or reject, to do or 
omit to do any thing, before the understanding has been 
able to see whether it would be right or wrong, such an 
action is neither good nor evil; because previous to this 
mental inquisition, view, and reflection on the good or bad 
qualities of the matter in question, the act by which it is 
done is not voluntary.' Are yon satisfied now?" said the 
father. 

Vlt M>pears," returned I, **that Aristotle agrees with 
Father muny; but that does not prevent me from feeling 
surprised at this statement. What, sir! is it not enough 
to make an action voluntary that the man knows what he is 
doing, and does it just because he chooses to do it ? Must 
we suppose, besides this, that he 'perceives, knows, and 
comprehends what is good and evil in the action?' Wh^, 
on this supposition there would be hardly such a thing m 
nature as voluntary actions, for nobody almost thinks about 
all this. How many oaths in gambling — ^how many ex- 
cesses in debauchery — ^how many riotous extravagances in 
the carnival, must, on this principle, be excluded from the 
oatalogue of voluntary actions, and consequently neither 
good nor bad, because not accompanied by these 'mental 
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r^ections on the good and evil qualities ' of the action ? 
But is it possible, father, that Aristotle held such a sentiment 
as that ? I have always understood that lie was a sensible 
man." 

''I shall soon convince vou of that," said the Jansenist; 
and requesting a sight of Aristotle's Ethics, he opened it at 
the beginning of the third book, from which Father Bauny 
had taken the passage, and said to the monk : ** I excuse 
you, my good sir, for having believed, on the word of Fa- 
ther Bauny, that Ajristotle held such a sentiment ; but you 
would have altered your mind had you read him for your- 
self. It is true that he teaches, that ' in order to make an 
action voluntary, we must know the particulars of that ac- 
tion ' — gingtda in quibtu est actio. But what more does he 
mean by that, than the particular dreitmstances of the 
action ? The examples which he adduces clearly show this 
to be his meaning, for they are exclusively confined to cases 
in which the persons were ignorant of some of the circum- 
stances ; such as that of ' a person who, wishing to exhibit 
a machine, discharges a dart which wounds a bystander ; and 
that of Merope, who killed her own son instead of her enemy,' 
and such like. 

^ Thus you see what is the kind of ignorance that renders 
actions involuntary, namely, that of the particular circum- 
stances, which is termed by divines, as you must know, 
ignorance of the fact But with respect to ignora/nce of the 
right — ^ignorance of the good or evil in an action — which is 
the only point in question, let us see if Aristotle agrees with 
Father Bauny. Mere are the words of the philosopher: 
* All wicked men are ignorant of what they ought to do, and 
what they ought to avoid ; and it is this very ignorance which 
makes them wicked and vicious. Accordingly, a man can- 
not be said to act involuntarily merely because he is ignorant 
of what it is proper for him to do in order to fulfil his duty. 
This ignorance in the choice of good and evil does not make 
the action involuntary ; it only makes it vicious. The same 
thing may be affirmed of the man who is igpiorant ge- 
neraUy of the rules of his duty ; such ignorance is wortJiy 
of blame^ not of excuse. And consequently, the ignorance 
which renders actions involuntary and excusable is simply 
that which relates to the fact and its particular circum* 
stances. In this case the person is excused and forgiven, 
beiuK considered as having acted contrary to his inclina- 
tion. 
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''After this, father, will you maintain that Aristotle is 
of your opinion? And who can help heing astonished to 
find that a Pagan philosopher had more enlightened views 
than yoor doctors, in a matter so deeply affecting morals, 
and the direction of conscience^ too, as the knowledge, of 
those conditions which /ender actions voluntary or invo- 
luntary, and which, accordingly, stamp them with, or save 
them from, a sinful character ? Look for no more support, 
then, father, from the prince of philosophers, and no longer 
oppose yourselves to the prince of theologians, who has thus 
decided the point : ' Those who sin through ignorance^ though 
they sin witnout meaning to sin, commit the deed, only be- 
cause they wiU commit it. And, therefore, even this sin of 
ignorance cannot be committed except by the wiU of him 
who commits it, though by a will which incites him to the 
action merely, and not to the sin, and yet the action itself is 
nevertheless sinful, for it is enough to constitute it such that 
he has done what he was bound not to do.' " * 

The Jesuit seemed to be confounded, though more with 
the passage from Aristotle^ I thought, than that from St 
Auffustine; but while he was thiiLKin^ on what he could 
reply, a messenger came to inform him that Madame la 
Marc»chale of , and Madame the Marchioness of , 

requested his attendance. So taking a hasty leave of us, 
he said : ^ I shall speak about it to our fathers. They will 
find an answer to it, I warrant you; we have got some wise 
heads amongst us." 

We understood him perfectly well ; and on our being lefb 
alone, I expressed to my friena my astonishment at the sub- 
version which this doctrine threatened to the whole system 
of morals. To Uiis he replied that he was quite amazed 
at my astonishment. "Are yon not yet aware," he said, 
** that they have gone to far greater excesses in morals than 
in any other matter ? " On this point he gave me some 
strange illustrations, promising me more at some future 
time. The information which I may receive on this point 
wiU, I hope^ furnish the topic of my next communication.— 
I am, &c. 

• AngnstliuAi Betnotetion^, book L, clu^. xv. 
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LETTER V. 



DESIGN OF THE JESUITS IN ESTABLISHING A NEW SYSTEM OF 
MORALS — ^TWO SORTS OF CASUISTS AMONG THEM, A GREAT 
MANY LAX, AND SOME SEVERE ONES — ^REASON OF THIS 
DIFFERENCE— EXPLANATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF FRO- 
BABIUSM— A MULTITUDE OF MODERN AND UNKNOWN AU- 
THORS SUBSTITUTED IN THE PLACE OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 

Paris, March 20, 1666. 
Sir, — ^According to my promise, I now send you the first 
outlines of the morals taught by those good fathers, the 
Jesuits— -'^ those men distingiushed for learning and saga, 
city, who are all under the guidance of divine wisdom — a 
surer guide than aU philosophy/' Tou unagme, perhaps, 
that I am in jest — but I am perfectly serious; or rather, 
they are so when they speak thus of themselves in their book 
entitled ^ The Image of the First Century.'' * I am ocJy 
copying their own words, and may now give you the rest of 
the eulogy : *^ They are a society of men, or rather let us 
caU them angels, predicted by Isaiah in these words, ' Q^, 
ye swift and ready angels.'" f The prediction is as clear as 
day; is it not? ** They have the spirit of eagles; they are a 
flock of phoenixes (a late author having demonstrated that 
there are a great many of these birds) ; they have changed 

* IfMoo Primi SteuU,—TtM work to which Pascal here refisni was printed 
br the Jesuits la Flanderji in the year 1640, under the title of " VImtge du 
Premier SiMe de la &oci6t)6 de Jesue^** being a history of the Society of the 
Jesuits from the period of its establishment m 1540--a century before the pub- 
lication. The work itself is very rare^ and would probably nave ^en Into 
oblivioik, had not the substance of it been embodied in a httle treatltt^ itself 
also scarce, entitled " La Morale Pratique des J^uites." The small speisimen 
which Pascal has given conreys but an imperfect idea of the mingled bias* 
phemy and absurdity of this Jesuitical production. 

t l8a.ZTiii.2. 
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the face of Gbristeodom ! " Of course, we must believe all 
this, since they have said it ; and in one sense you will find 
the account amply verified by the sequel of this communica- 
tion, in which I propose to treat of their maxims. 

Determined to obtain the best possible information, I did 
not trust the representations of our friend the Jansenist, but 
sought an interview with some of themselves. I found, how- 
ever, that he tdd me nothing but the plain truth, and I am 
persuaded he is an honest man. Of this you may judge from 
the following account of these conferences. 

In the conversation I had with the Jansenist, he told me 
so many strano^e things about these fathers, that I could 
with difficulty believe them, till he pointed them out to me 
in their writinin ; after which he left me nothing more to 
say in their derenoe^ than that these might be the sentiments 
o/^some individuaJs only, which it was not fair to impute to 
the whole fraternity.* And, indeed, I assured him that I 
knew some of them who were as rigid as those whom he 
quoted to me were lax. This led him to explain to me the 
spirit of the Society— a secret which is not known to every 
one; and you will perhaps have no objections to learn some- 
thinff about it. 

** Yon imagine,'' he began, *^ that it would tell considerably 
in their favour, to show that some of their fathers are as 
friendly to evangelical maxims as others are opposed to 
them ; and you would conclude from that circumstance^ that 
these loose opinions do not belong to the whole Society. 
That I grant you ; for had such been the case, they would 
not have suffered persons among them holding sentiments 
so diametrically opposed to licentiousness. But as it is 
equally true that there are among them those who hold these 
licentious doctrines, you are bound also to conclude that the 
spirit of the Society is not that of Ghrbtian severity ; for 
had such been the case^ they would not have suffered persons 
among them holding sentiments so diametrically opposed to 
that severity." 

<' And wnat, then,*' I asked, ^ can be the de^gn of the 
whole as a bodv ? Perhaps they have no fixed principle, and 
every one is left to speak out at random whatever he thinks." 

** That cannot be," returned my friend ; " such an im- 
mense body could not subsist in such a hap-hazard sort of 

* The reader is requested to notice how completelj the charge brought 
against the Provincial iietters bf Voltaire and others is here anticipated aud 
refiited. (See Hist. Introdactlon.) 
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wajy or withoat a soul to govern and preside over its move- 
mentB ; besides, it is one of their express regulations, that 
none shall print a page without the approval of thdr sape* 
nors. 

** Bat/* said I, ** how can these same superiors give thdr 
sanction to manms so contradictory ? " 

^ That is what yon have yet to leam,** he replied. ^ Know, 
then, that their object is not the cormjykion of manners— 
that is not ihmr desig^. But as little is it their sole aim to 
reform them— that would be bad policy. Their notion is 
briefly this : Thejr have such a high opinion of themselves as 
to believe that it is useful, and in some sort essentially neces- 
sary to the good of religion, that their influence should ex- 
tend every where^ and that they should govern all consciences. 
And the evangelical or severe maxims being best fitted for 
managing some sorts of people, they avail themselves of 
these when they find them favourable to their purpose. But 
as these maxims do not suit the views of the great bulk of 
people, they waive them in the case of such persons, in order 
to Keep on good terms with all the worla. Accordingly, 
having to deal with persons of all classes and of all different 
nations, they find it necessary to have casuists adapted to this 
diversity. 

** On this principle^ you will easily see that if they had 
none but the looser sort of casuists, thev would defeat thdr 
main design, which is to embrace all and sundry ; for thosf 
that are truly pious are fond of a stricter discipline. But 
as there are not many of that stamp^ they do not require 
many severe directors to guide them. Of these they have a 
few for the few ; while whole multitudes of lax casuists are 
provided for the multitudes that prefer laxity.* 

** It is in virtue of tfab * obliging and accommodating' con- 
duct, as Father Petaut calls it, that the^ may be said to 
stretch out a helping hand to all mankind. Should any 
person present lumseu before ihem, for example, fuUy re- 
bdved to make restitution of some ill-gotten gains, do not 

• "itmnitbeotiwrTed tliat most of tbrne Jesuits who were so sevoreln 
their wrltingi^ were leas so towards their penitents. It has been said of 
Boordalooe himself that if he required too mnch in the pulpit, he abated it 
In the confcasional chair ; a new sbroke of poliqj well Qnaerstood on the part 
of the Jesuits^ inasmuch as speculatiTC sereritT suits persons of rigid morah^ 
and practical condescensicm attracts the multftude." (SyAkaaalbegt, Account 
of Dest of JesnitSf p. 4A.) 

t Petau was one of the obscure writers emploved bf the Jesuits to publish 
defiunatorj libels against M. Amauld and those oishops who approved of hit 
book on Jf'requent Communion. (Ctoudreite^ ii. 490.) 
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suppose that they would dissuade him from it. By no 
means ; on the contrary, they will applaud and confirm him 
in such a holy resolution. But suppose another should come 
who wishes to he absolved without restitution, and it will be 
a particularly hard case indeed, if they cannot furnish him 
with means of evading the duty, of one kind or another, the 
lawiiilness of which they will be ready to guarantee. 

^By this policy they keep all their friends, and defend 
themselves against all their foes; for, when charged with 
extreme laxity, they have nothing more to do than produce 
their austere directors, with some books which they have 
written on the severity of the Christian code of morals : and 
simple people, and such as never look below the surface of 
things, are quite satisfied with these proofs of the falsity of 
the accusation. 

** Thus are they prepared for all sorts of persons, and so 
ready are they to suit the supply to the demand, that when 
they happen to be in any part of the world where the doc- 
trine of a crucified God is accounted foolishness, they sup- 
press the offence of the cross, and preach only a glorified and 
not a Buffering Jesus Christ. This plan they foUowed in the 
Indies and in China, where the^ permitted Christians to prac- 
tise idolatry itself, with the aid of the following ingenious 
contrivance : — The? made their converts conceal imder their 
clothes an image of Jesus Christ, to which they taught them 
to transfer mentally those adorations which they rendered 
ostensibly to the idol Cachinchoam and Eeum-fucum. This 
charp;e is brought against them b^ Gravina, a Dominican, 
and IB fully establish^ by the Spamsh memorial presented to 
Philip lY., Idng of Spam, by the Cordeliers of the Philip- 
pine islands, quoted by Thomas Hurtado, in his * Martyrdom 
of the Faith,' page 427. To such a length did this practice 
go, that the congregation De Propagaryda were obliged ex- 
pressly to forbid the Jesuits, on pain of excommunication, to 
permit the worship of idols on anv pretext whatever, or to 
conceal the mysteory of the cross nrom their catechumens ; 
strictly enjoining them to admit none to baptism who were 
not thus instructed, and ordering them to expose the inu^e 
of the crucifix in thor churches ^— all which is amply de- 
tailed in the decree of that Congregation, dated the 9th of 
July 1646, and signed by Cardinal Uapponi.* 

* The policy to which Pascal refers was introduced by Matthew Bicci, aa 
Italian Jesuit who sncceeded the famous Francis Xayier in attempting to 
eonvert the Chinese. Biccl declared that, after consulting the writings of the 
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** Such is the manner in which they have spread themselves 
over the whole earth, aided hy the doctrine of probable opi- 
nums, which is at once the source and the basis of all this 
licentiousness. Tou must get some of themselves to explain 
this doctrine to you. They make no secret of it, any more 
than of what you have already learned ; with this difference 
only, that the? xx>iioeal their carnal and worldly policy under 
the ^arb of divine and Christian prudence ; as if the faith, 
and tradition its ally, were not always one and the same at all 
times and in all places ; as if it were the part of the rule to 
bend in conformity to the subject which it was meant to re- 
gulate ; and as if souls, to be purified from their pollutions, 
had only to corrupt the law of the Lord, in place of ' the law 
vf the Lord, which is clean and pure, converting the soul 
4^hich lieth in sin,' and bringing it into conformity with its 
salutary lessons! 

**' Go and see some of these worthy fathers, I beseech you, 
and I am confident that you will soon discover, in the mity 
of their moral system, the explanation of their doctrine about 
grace. Tou will then see the Christian virtues exhibited in 
Such a strange aspect, so completely stripped of the charity 
which is the life and soul of them — ^you will see so many 
crimes palliated and irregularities tolerated, that you will no 
longer be surprised at their maintaining that * aU men have 
Alwavs enougn of grace' to lead a pious life, in the sense in 
which they understand piety. Their morality being entirely 

Chlnew literati, he was penaaded that the Xamti and Gachinchoam of the 
mandarins were merelv other names for the King of Heaven, and that the 
idolatries of the natives were harmless civil ceremonies. He therefore 
allowed his converts to practise them, on the condition mentioned In the 
text. In 1681, some new ptUadins of the orders of Dominic and I^Gtncis, who 
«ame firom the Philippine islands to share in the spiritual conquest of that 
vast empire, were ^evously scandalised at the monstrous compromise ba 
tween Christianity and idolatry tolerated by the followers of Loyola, and car- 
ried their complaints to fiome. 33ie result is illustrative of the Papal policy. 
Pope Innocent X. condemned the Jesuitical poliOT ; Pope Alexander TIL, 
In 106d(when this letter was written), sanctioned it ; and in 1060, Pope Cle- 
ment DL ordained that the decrees otoath of his predecessors should continue 
in tall force. The Jesuists, availing themselves of this, paid no regard either 
to the popes or their rival orders, the Dominicans andTmnciscans, who, in 
the persecutions which ensued, always came off with the worst. (Ooudrettei 
iv. 2B1 ; Hist, of D. Ign. Loyola, pp. 97-112.) 

The order given to the Jesuits oy the cardinals, to expose the image of the 
<nrucifix in their churches, appears to us an odd sort of cure for idolatry— very 
little better than the disease. Bossuet, and others who have tried to soften 
iown the doctrines of fiome, would represent the worship ostensibly paid to 
the crucifix as really paid to Christ, who is represented by it. But even this 
does not accord with the determination of the Council of Trent which de- 
clared of images. Bisque venerationem impertiendam; or with Bellarmine, 
who devotes a chapter esrpressly to prove that true and proper worship is to 
be given to images. (Stillingfieet on Popery, by Dr Cunnmgham, p. 77.; 
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Pagan, nature is quite competent to its observance. When 
we maintain the necessity of efficacious grace, we assign U 
another sort of virtue for its object. Its office is not to cure 
one vice by means of Another; it is not merely to induce men 
to practise the external duties of religion ; it aims at a virtue 
higher than that propounded by Pharisees, or the greatest 
sages of heathenism. The law and reason are ' sufficient 
graces' for these purposes. But to disenthral the soul from 
the love of the world — to tear it from what it holds most 
dear — ^to make it die to itself — ^to lift it up, and bind it wholly, 
only, and for ever, to God — can be the work of none but an 
all-powerful hand. And it would be as absurd to affirm that 
we nave the full power of achieving such objects, as it would 
be to allege that those virtues, devoid of the love of Gh)d, 
which these fathers confound with the virtues of Christianity, 

Ire beyond our power." 
Such was the strain of my friend's discourse, which was 
elivered with much feeling ; for he takes these sad disorders 
verv much to heart. For my own part, I began to entertain 
a high admiration of those fathers, simply on account of the 
ingenuity of their policy ; and following his advice, I waited 
on a good casuist of the Societjt one of my old acquaintances, 
with whom I now resolved purposely to renew my former 
intimacy. Having my instructions how to manage them, I 
had no great difficulty in setting him aflqat. Retaining his 
old attachment, he received me immediately with a profusion 
of kindness ; and after talking over some indifferent matters. 
I took occasion from the present season,* to learn something 
from him about fasting, and thus slip insensibly into the 
main subject. I told him, therefore^ that I had difficulty in 
supporting the fast. He exhorted me to do violence to my 
inclinations ; but as I continued to murmur, he took pity on 
me, and began to search out some ground for a dispensation. 
In fact, he suggested a number of excuses for me, none of 
which happened to suit mv case, till at length he bethought 
himself of asking me whether I did not find it difficult to 
sleep without ti£ing supper? " Tes, my good father/' said 
I ; ** and for that reason I am obliged often to take a refresh- 
ment at mid-day, and supper at night." f 

* Lent 

t " Aooordlng to the roles of the Roman Catholic tsat, one meal alone i» 
allowed on a tiaMaj. Many, howerer, feill off before the end of Lent, and 
take to their breakfasts and suppers, under the sanction cf some good-natured 
doctor, who declares fasting injurious to their health." (Blanco White, Let- 
ters from Spain, p. 272.) 
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said he, ^ for a specimen of Filiutius, one of the four-and* 




a dispensation from fasting, will be be beld obliged? No, 
even tbough be sbould have bad that design.' There nowl 
woold you have believed that?" 

^ Indeed, my good father, I do not believe it yet^" said I. 
** What! is it no sin for a man not to fast when he has it in 
his power? And is it allowable to court occasions of com- 
mitting sin, or rather, are we not boand to shun them? That 
would be easy enough surely." 

** Not always so/' he replied; ^ that is just as it may 
happen.*' 

** Happen, how?" cried T. 

** Oho 1 " rejoined the monk, ^ so you think that if a per- 
son experience some inconvenience in avoiding the occasions 
of sin, he is still bound to do so? Not so thinks Father 
Bauny. ' Absolution,' says he, ' is not to be refused to such 
as continue in the proximate occasions of sin,t if they are so 
situated that they cannot g^ve them up without becoming the 
common talk of the world, or subjecting themselves to per- 
sonal inconvenience.' " 

^ I am glad to hear it, father," I remarked : '' and now 
that we are not obliged to avoid the occasions of sin, no- 
thing more remains but to say that we may deliberately court 
them." 

''Even that is occasionally permitted," added he; ''the 
celebrated casuist Basil Ponce has said so, and Father Bauny 
quotes his sentiment with approbation, in his Treatise on 
Penance^ as follows : ' We may seek an occasion of sin di- 
rectly and designedly — primo et per m— when our own or 
our neighbour's spiritual or temporal advantage induces us 
to-do so.' " ' 

ulv," S2dd I, *' it appears to be all a dream to me, 
m I hear grave divines talking in this manner 1 Gome 
now, my dear father, tell me conscientiously, do i/ou hold 
such a sentiment as that?" 



wRen ] 



* Ad imemtmdam amieam, (Tom. IL tr. 27, part 2, c. 6, n. 143.) The accu- 
racy with wnich the references are made to the writings ot these casuists 
shows any thing hut a design to garble or misrepresent them. 

t In the technical language or theology, an " occasion of sin" is any situa* 
tion or course of conductwnich has a tendeiu^ to induce the commission of 
sin. "Proximate occadons'' are Uiose which hare a direct and immediate 
tendeooy of this kind. 
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« No, indeed," said he, « I do not." 

** Ton are speaking, Uien, against your conscience," con- 
tinued I. 

**' Not at all," he replied; '^I was speaking on that point 
not according to my own conscience^ but according to that 
of Ponce and Father Bauny; and them you may follow 
with the utmost safety, for I assure you they are able 
men." 

** What, father I because they have put down these three 
lines in their books, will it henceforth become allowable to 
court the occasions of sin ? I always thought that we were 
bound to take the Scripture and the tradition of the Church 
as our only rule, and not your casuists." 

''Goodness!" cried the monk, *'I declare you put me in 
mind of these Jansenists. Think you that Father Bauny and 
Basil Ponce are not able to render their opanon probable f " 

''Probable won't do for me," said I; "I must have 
certainty." 

" I can easily see," replied the good father, " that you know 
nothing about our doctrine of probable opinions. K you 
did, you would speak in another strain. Ah 1 my dear sir, 
I must really give you some instructions on this pomt ; with- 
out knowing this, you positively know nothing at alL Why, 
sir, it is the foundation — ^the very A, B, c, of our whole moral 
philosophy." 

Glad to see him come to the point to which I had been 
drawing him on, I expressed my satisfaction, and requested 
him to explain what was meant by a probable opinion.* 

" That, he replied, " our authors will answer better than 
I can do. The generality of them, and, among others, our 
four-and-twenty elders, describe it thus: 'An opinion is 
called probable, when it is founded upon reasons of some con- 
sideration. Hence it may sometimes happen that a single 
very grave doctor may render an opinion probable.' The 
reason is added: 'For a man particularly given to study 
would not adhere to an opinion unless he was drawn to it by 
a good and sufficient reason.'" 



•''Theoft80ijrt8arediyidedintoPyiota&aii<aandiVo&a&a<orMa. Theflnt, 
among whom were the Jesuits, niftintaln that a certain d^pree of probabOitr 
as touelawftilneaB of an action is enoo^ to secure against sin. Theseoond» 
soiiported 1^ the Dominicans and the jansenists (a kind of OathoUo Calvi- 
nlMB condemned bj the Ohorch), insist on always taking the sq/tet or most 
prohable side. The French proverb, Le mieuat eti Vennemi dti oim, is per- 
fectly applicable to the pracacal effects of these two systems in Spain." (Let- 
ters Dram teain, p. 277.) Nicole has a long dissertanon on the subgect in his 
Notes on thu Letter. 
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** So it would appear," I obserredy with a smile, " that a 
sinflle doctor may torn conscieDces round any way he pleases, 
and yet always place them in a safe position. 

'* You must not laugh at the doctrine, sir," returned the 
monk ; ^' nor need you attempt to combat it. The Janse- 
nists tried this ; but they might haye sayed themselyes the 
trouble ; it is too firmly established. Hear Sandiez, one of 
the most famous of our fathers : * Tou may doubt, perhaps, 
whether the authority of a single good and learned doctor 
renders an opinion probable. I answer, that it does; and 
this is confirmed by Angelus, Sylyester Nayarre^ Emanuel 
Sa, &c. It is proyed thus : A probable opinion is one that 
has a considerable foundation. Now, the authority of a 
learned and pious man is entitled to yery great conuderation : 
because (mark the reason), if the testimony of such a man 
has great influence in conyincing us that such and such an 
eyent occurred — say at Rome, for example-— why should it 
not haye the same weight in the case of a question in 
morals?*" 

^ An odd comparison this," interrupted I, " between the 
concerns of the world and those of conscience I " 

^Haye a little patience,*' rejoined the monk; '^ Sanchez 
answers that in the yery next sentence: 'Nor can I assent 
to the qualification made here by some writers, namely, that 
the authority of such a doctor, though sufficient in matters 
of human right, is not so in those of diyine right. It u of 
yast wdght in both cases.' ** 

'< WeO, father," said I, frankly, ** I really cannot admire that 
rule. Who can assure me^ considering the freedom your 
doctors claim to examine eyery thine 1^ reason, that what 
appears s^e to one may seem so to aU the rest ? The diyer- 
sity of people's judgments is so great '* 

**Tou aon't understand it," sud he^ intermptmg me; 
** no doubt they are often of different sentiment^ but what 
signifies that?— each renders his own opmion probable and 
safe. We all know well enough that they are far from bdng 
of the same mind ; what is more, there is hardly an instance 
in which thcgr eyer aeree. There are yer^ few questions^ 
indeed, in which you ao not find the one saying Tes, and the 
other saying No. Still, in all these cases, each of the con- 
trary opmions is probable. And hence Diana obsenres on a 
certain subject : * Ponce and Sanchez hold opposite yiews of 
it; but, as they are both learned men, each renders his own 
opinion probable.^ " 
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" But, father/' I remarked, ** a person must be sadly em- 
barrassed in choosing between them!" — ^''Not at all/' he 
rejoined; '*he has only to follow the opinion which suits 
him best."—" What I if the other is more probable ? " ** It 
does not signify." — ^" And if the other is the «afer?" ** It 
does not signify/' repeated the monk ; ** this is made quite 
plain by Emanuel Sa, of our Society, in his Aphorisms* 
*A person may do what he considers allowable according 
to a probable opinion, though the contrary may be the safer 
one. The opinion of a single grave doctor is aU that is 
requisite.'" 

" And if an opinion be at once the less probable and the 
less safe, is it allowable to follow it," I asked, ** eren in the 
way of rejecting one which we believe to be more probable 
and more safe ? 

** Once more, I say Yes," replied the monk. " Hear what 
Filiutius, that great Jesuit of ^ome, says : ' It is allowable 
to follow the less probable opinion, even though it be the 
less safe one. That is the common judgment of modem 
authors.' Is not that quite clear?" 

"Well, reverend father," said I, "you have given us sin- 
ners ample room, at all events I Thanks to your probable 
opinions, we have liberty of conscience with a witness! — 
But are you casuists allowed the same latitude in giving your 
responses?" 

" O yes," said he, " we answer just as we please ; or rather, 
I should say, just as it may please those who ask our advice. 
Here are our rules, taken n*om fathers Layman, Yasquez, 
Sanchez, and the four-and-twenty worthies, m the words of 
Layman: *A doctor, on beine consulted, may give an ad- 
vice, not only probable according to his own opinion, but 
contrary to his opinion, provided this judgment happens to 
be more favourable or more agreeable to the person that 
consults him — si forte Juee favordbUior seu exoptatior sit. 
Nay, I go Airther, and say, that there would be nothing un- 
reasonable in his giving those who consult him a judgment 
held to be probable by some learned person, even though he 
should be satisfied in his own mind that it is absolutely 
false.'" 

" Well, seriously, father," I sidd, " your doctrine is an un- 
commox^ agreeable one ! Only think of being allowed to 
answer Yes or No, just as you please! It is impossible to 
prize such a privilege too highly. I see now the advantage 
of the conflicting opinions of your doctors. One of them ia 
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always ready to serve your poi'pose^ and the other never gives 
yoa any annoyance. If you do not find your account on the 
one side, you fall hack on the other, and always land in per- 
fect safety." 

^ That is quite true," he replied ; ** and accordingly, we 
may always say with Diana, on finding that Father Bauny 
was on his side, while Father Lugo was against him: Sc^ 
prmnente deotfert deus alter opem." * 

" I understand you," resumed I ; ^ but a practical diffi- 
culty has just occurred to me, which is, that supposing a 
person to have consulted one of your doctors, and obtained 
from him a pretty liberal opinion, there is some danger of 
his getting into a dilemma by meeting a confessor who takes 
a different view of the matter, and refuses him absolution 
unless he recant the sentiment of the casuist. Have you not 
provided for such a case as that, father?" 

** Can you doubt it?" he replied. *' We have bound them, 
sir, to absolve their penitents who act according to probable 
opinions, under the pain of mortal sin, to secure their com- 
pliance. ' When the penitent,' says Father Baunjr^ * follows a 
probable opinion, the confessor is bound to absolve him, 
thoi:gh his opinion should differ from that of his penitent.' " 

'' But he does not say it would be a mortal sin not to ab- 
solve him," said I. 

''How hasty you are!" rejoined the monk; " listen to what 
follows; he has expressly decided that, ' to refuse absolution 
to a penitent who acts according to a probable opinion, is a 
Bin which is in its nature mortal.' And to settle that point, 
he cites the roost illustrious of our fathers — Suarez, Yasquez, 
and Sanchez." 

" My dear sir," said I, ** that is a most prudent regulation. 
I see nothing to fear now. No confessor can dare to be re- 
fractory after this. Indeed, I was not aware that you had 
the power of issuing your orders on pain of damnation. I 
thought that your skill had been confined to the taking 
away of sins ; I had no idea that it extended to the intro- 
duction of new ones. But from what I now see, you are 
omnipotent." 

" That is not a correct way of speaking," rejoined the 
father. " We do not introduce sins ; we only pay attention 
to them. I have had occasion to remark, two or three times 
during our conversation, my dear sir, that you are no great 
scholastic." 

* " When one god presses hard, another brings relitd" 
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^' Be that as it may, father, you have at least answered my 
difficulty. But I have another to suggest. How do you 
manage when the Fathers of the Church happen to differ 
from any of your casuists?" 

" You really know very little of the subject," he replied. 
" The Fathers were good enough for the morality of their 
own times; but they lived too £r back for that of the pre- 
sent age, which is no longer regulated by them, but by the 
modem casuists. On -this Father Gellot, following the 
famous Beginald, remarks : * In questions of morals, the 
modern casuists are to be preferred to the ancient fathers, 
though those lived nearer to the times of the apostles.' And 
following out this maxim, Diana thus decides : ' Are bene- 
ficiaries bound to restore their revenue when gtlilty of mal- 
appropriation of it? The ancients would say Tes, but the 
moderns say No; let us, therefore, adhere to the latter 
opinion, which relieves from the obligation of restitution.' " 

*' Delightful doctrine this! and how comfortable it must 
be to a great many people!" I observed. 

*^ We leave the fatners," resumed the monk, ^ to those who 
deal with positive divinity.* As for us, who are the direc- 
tors of conscience, we read very little of them, and quote 
only the modern casuists. There is Diana, for instance, a 
most voluminous writer; he has prefixed to his works a list 
of his authorities, which amount to two hundred and ninety- 
six, and the most ancient of them is only about eighty yeai's 
old." 

^ It would appear, then," I remarked, '* that all these have 
come into the world since the date of your Society?" 

" Thereabouts," he replied. 

" That is to say, dear father, on your advent, St Augus- 
tine, St Chrysostom, St Ambrose, St Jerome, and all the 
rest, in so far as morals are concerned, disappeared from 
the stage. Would you be so kind as g^ve me the names, at 
least, of those modem authors who have succeeded them?" 

'' A most able and renowned class of men they are," re- 

• In the twelfth oentorjr, in coiueqaence of the writings of Peter Lombard, 
commonly called the "Mtuiter of the Sentences," the Christian doctors were 
divided into two classes—the PofiMve or dogmatic, and the ScihoUutie diyines. 
The FoiitifM divines^ who were the teachers of systematic divinitr, ex- 
pounded, though in a wretched style, the Saored Writings, and oonnrmed 
their sentiments by Scripture and tradition. The Scholastics, instead of the 
Bible, explained the Book of Sentences, indulging in the most idle and ridi- 
culous speculations. — " The practice of choosing a certain priest, not only to 
be the occasional confessor, but the director of the congdence, was greatly enc 
«ouKiged by the Jesuits." (Letters from Spain, p. 89.) 
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plied the monk. ** Their names are, Villaholos, Gonink, 
Llamas, Achokier, Dealkozer, Dellacrux, Veracruz, XJgolin* 
Tambourln, Fernandez, Martinez, Suarez, Henriquez, Vas- 
quez, Lopez, Gomez, Sanchez, De Vechis, De Grassi^ De 
Grassalis, De Pitigianis, De Graphoeis, Sqoilanti, Bizo^, 
Barcola, De Bobs^iUa, Simancba, Perez de Lara, Aldretti^ 
Lorca, De Scarda, Quaranta, Scophra, Pedezza, Cabrezza>^ 
Bisbe, Dias, De Clavaais, Yillagut, Adam h, Manden, lii-. 
barne, Binsfeld, Volfangi h Vorberg, Vosthery, Streves-' 
dorf."* 

" O, my dear father,'' cried I, quite alanned, ** w«re all 
thesepeople Christians?" 

** Hoiv! Christians!" returned the casuist; ^ did I not tell 
you that these are the only writers by whom we now govern 
Christendom?" 

Deeply affected as I was by this announcement, I con- 
cealed my emotion from the monk, and only asked him if all 
these authors were Jesuits? 

" No," said he; " but that is of little consequence ; they 
have said a number of good things for all that. It is true 
the greater part of these same good things are extracted or 
copied from our authors, but we do not stand on ceremony 
with them on that score^ more especially as they are in the 
constant habit of quoting our authors with applause. When 
Diana, for example, who does not belong to our Society, 
speaks of Yasquez, he calls him ' that phosnix of genius;' and 
he declares more than once, * that Yasquez alone is to him 
worth all the rest of mankind — instar omniwm,' Accord- 
ingly, our fathers often make use of this good Diana; and if 
you understand our doctrine of probabilism, you will see that 
this is no small help in its way. In fact, we are anxious that 
others besides the Jesuits would render their opinions pro- 
bable, to prevent people from ascribing them all to us ; for 
you will observe, that when any author, whoever he may be, 
advances a probable opinion, we are entitled, by the theory 
of probabilism, to adopt it if we please; and yet, if the 
author do not belong to our fraternity, we are not respon- 
sible for its soundness." 

^ I understand all that," said I. ^ It is easy to see that 
all are welcome that come your way, except the ancient fa- 

* In this extraordinary list of obscure and now forgotten casuistical writers, 
most of them belonging to Spain, Portugal, and Flanders, the art of the author 
lies in stringing together the names (which would sound very outlandish in 
French ears; according to their temunations, and placing them in contrast 
with the venerable and well-known names of the ancient fathezs. 
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thers; you are masters of the fields and have only to walk 
the course. But I foresee three or four serious cufficulties 
and powerful barriers which will oppose your career/' 

" And what are these?'' cried the monk, looking quite 
alarmed. 

" They are, the Holy Scriptures,*' I replied, " the popes, 
and the councils, whom you cannot gainsay, and who are all 
in the way of the Gospel."* 

** Is that all!" he exclaimed; '' I declare you alarmed me. 
Do you imagine that we would have such an obvious scruple 
as that, or that we have not provided against it? A good 
idea, forsooth, to suppose that we would contradict Scrip- 
ture, popes, and councils! I must convince you of your mis- 
take; for I should be sorry you should go away with an im- 
pression that we are deficient in our respect to these autho- 
rities. You have doubtless taken up this notion from some 
of Uie opinions of our fathers, which are apparently at va- 
riance with theur decisions, though in reality they are not. 
But to illustrate the harmony between them would require 
more leisure than we have at present; and as I should not 
like you to retain a bad impression of us, if you agree to meet 
widi me to-morrow, I shall clear it all up then. " 

Thus ended our interview, and thus snail end my present 
communication, which has been long enough, besides, for one 
letter. I am sure you will be satisfied with ity in ihe pros- 
pect of what is forthcoming. — ^I am, &c. 

* That l8| th^ were aU, in Pascal's opinon, fityooxable to the Qospel aclMme 
ftf morality. 
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YABIOUS ARTIFIOBS OF THE JESUITS TO ELUDE THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE GOSPEL, OF OOUNOILS9 AND OF THE POPES — SOME 
CONSEQUENCES WHICH RESULT FROM THEIR DOCTRINE OF 
PBOBABILISM — THEIR RELAXATION IN FAVOUR OF BENE- 
FICIARIES, PRIESTS, MONKS, AND DOMESTICS— ANECDOTE 
OF JOHN D'ALBA. 

Paris, April 10, 1656. 

SiR^— I mentioned, at the close of my last letter, that my 
good friend, the Jesuit, had promised to show me how the 
casuists reconcile the contrarieties hetween their opinions 
and the decisions of the popes, the coimcils, and the Scripture. 
This promise he fulfilled at our last interview, of which I 
shall now give you an account. 

^ One of the methods,'^ resumed the monk, ** in which we 
reconcile these apparent contradictions, is hy the inter^eta- 
tion of some phrase or other. Thus, Po^ (Gregory jOY. 
decided that assassins are not worthy to enjoy the benefit of 
sanctuary in churches, and ought to be dragged out of them; 
and ;fet our four-and-twenty dders affirm uiat ' The penalty 
of tms bull is not incurred by all those that kill in treachery.' 
This may appear to you a contradiction ; but we get over 
this by interpreting the word assassin as follows: ^Are 
assassins unworthy of sanctuary in churches? Tes, by the 
bull of Gregory XIV. they are. But by the word assassins 
we understand those that have received money to murder 
one; and accordingly, such as kill without taking any re- 
ward for the deed, out merely to oblige their Jriends, do not 
come under the category of assassins. 
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L** Take another instance: It is said in th6 Gospel, ' Give 
alms of your superfluity.'* Several casuists, hovtrever, have 
contrived to discharge the wealthiest irom the obligation of 
alms-giving. This may appear another paradox, but the 
matter is easily put to rights by giving such an interpretation 
to the word superfluity that it will seldom or never happen 
that any one is troubled with such a thing. This feat has 
been accomplished by the learned Yasquez, in his Treatise on 
Alms, c. 4 : ' What men of the world lay up to improve 
their circumstances, or those of their relatives, cannot be 
termed superfluity; and, accordingly, such a thing as super- 
fluity is seldom to be found among men of the world, not 
even excepting kings.' Diana, too, who generally founds on 
our fathers, having quoted these words of Yasquez, justly 
concludes, 'that as to the question whether the rich are 
bound to give alms of their superfluity, even though the 
affirmative were true, it will seldom or never happen to be 
obli^tory in practice.' " 

'^ I see very well how that follows from the doctrine of 
Yasquez," said I. ** But how would you answer this objec- 
tion, that, in working out one's salvation, it would be as safe, 
according to Yasquez, to g^ve no alms, provided one can 
muster as much ambition as to have no superauity; as it is safe, 
according to the Gospel, to have no ambition at all, in order 
to have som«9 superfluity for the purpose of alms-giving? "t 

** Why " returned he, ** the answer would be, that both of 
these ways are safe, according to the Gospel; the one accord- 
ing to the Gospel in its more literal and obvious sense, and 
the other according to the same Gospel as interpreteid by 
Yasquez. There you see the utility of interpretations. 
When the terms are so clear, however," he continued, ** as 
not to admit of an interpretation, we have recourse to the 

* Luke xi. 41.— Quod wptrett, date deematynam ( Yulgate) ; r» ty&TB 2«n 
(Qr.) ; Ea qwBpeneg vot nmt date (Beza) ; " Qiye alms of such tbiiigs as ye 
liaye," (Eng. Ver.) 

t When Pascal speaks of almMiTing "working out our salvation," it is evi- 
dent that he rMarded it only as the evidence of our being in a state of salva- 
tion. Judging by the history of his life, and by his " Thoughts on Religion," 
no man was more firee from spiritual pride, or that poor sjpecies of it which 
boasts of its eleemoflyxiaxy sacrifices. His charity flowed from love and gra> 
titnde to God. Such was his regard for the poor, that he could not reflise to 
give alms^ even though compelled to take from the supply necessary to re- 
lieve his own infirmities ; and on his deathbed he entreated that a poor per- 
son should be broui^t into the house and treated with the same attention as 
himself ; declaring that when he thought of his own comforts, and of the 
multitudes who were destitute of the merest necessaries, he felt a distress 
which he could not endure. " One thing I have observed," he says in his 
Thoughts—" that let a man be ever so poor, he has always somethiiig to leave 
on his deathbed." 
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observation of favourable circomstaDces. A single example 
will illustrate this: The popes have denounced excommu- 
nication on monks who lay aside their canonicals; our ca- 
suists, notwithstanding, put it as a question, ' On what occa- 
sions may a monk lay aside his religious habit without incur- 
ring excommunication?' They mention a number of cases 
^Ji which they may, and among others the following : ' If 
he has laid it aside for an infamous purpose, such as to pick 
pockets or to go incognito into haunts of profligacy, meaning 
shortly after to resume it/ It is evident the bulls have no 
reference to cases of that description/' 

I could hardly believe this, and begged the father to show 
me the passage m the original. He did so, and under the 
chapter headed ** Practice according to the School of the 
Society of Jesus — Praxis ex Sodetatia Jesu Schola" — ^I read 
these very words: Si habitum dimittat vAfurttwr occuXte^ vd 
fomieetwr. He showed me the same thing in Diana, in 
these terms : Ui eat ificognittts ad Iwpanar, *^ And why, 
fathffl*," I asked, ** are they discharged from excommunica- 
tion on such occasions?" 

" Don't you understand it?" he replied. " Only think 
what a scandal it would be, were a m^pk surprised in such a 
predicament with his canonicals on I J And have you never 
heard," he continued, ^ how they answer the first bull Contra 
soUieitantesf and how our four-and-twenty, in another chap- 
ter of the Practice according to the School of our Society, 
explain the bull of Pius V. Vontra clericos, &c.?"* 

** I know nothing about all that," said L 

" Then it is a sign you have not read much of Escobar," 
returned the monk. 

'* I g^t him only yesterday, father," said I; ^ and I had 
no small difficulty, too, in procuring a copy. I don't know 
how it is, but everybody or late has been in search of him."t 

** The passage to which I referred," returned the monk, 
« may be found in treatise 1, example 8, no. 102. Consult it 
at your leisure when jrou g^ home." 

I did so that very night ; but it b so shockingly bad, that 
I dare not transcribe it. 

The ffood father then went on to say : ' Tou now under- 
stand mokt use we make of &vourable circumstances. Som^ 

* Ibflse Imllfl wers directed against ffroes and annataral erlmfla prevailiag 
among the dergj. (Kicole, ii., pp. 372-378.) 

t An allusion to tne pornlaritj of the Letters, which Indvoed many to in- 
quire after the oasnisticai Wi^tingi so often quoted in theniL 
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times, however, obstinate cases will occur, which do not ad- 
roit of this mode of adjustment ; so much so, indeed, that 
you would almost suppose they involved flat contradictions. 
For example, three popes have decided that monks who are 
hound by a particular vow to a Lenten life,* cannot be ab« 
solved from it even though they should become bishops. 
And yet Diana avers that, notwithstanding this decision, 
they ar^ absolved." 

'* And how does he reconcile that?'' said I. 

^ By the most subtle of all the modem methods, and by 
the nicest possible application of probabilism," replied the 
monk. ^ X ou may recollect you were told the other day, 
that the affirmative and negative of most opinions have 
each, according to our doctors, some probability — enough, 
at least, to be followed with a safe conscience. Not that 
the fro and eon are both true in the same sense — ^that is 
impossible — ^but only they are both probable, and therefore 
sai^ as a matter of course. On this principle our worthy 
friend Diana remarks : ' To the decision of these three popes, 
which is contrary to my opinion, I answer, that they spoke 
in this way by adhering to the affirmative side — which, in 
fact, even in my judgment, is probable ; but it does not fol- 
low from this that the negative may not have its probability 
too.' And in the same treatise, speaking of another subject 
on which he ag[ain differs from a pope, he says : < The pope, 
I grant, has said it as the head of the Ghurcn ; but his de- 
cision does not extend beyond the sphere of the probability 
of his own opinion.' Now, you perceive that this is not do^ 
ing any harm to the opinions of the popes ; such a thing 
would never be tolerated at Rome, where Diana is in high re- 
pute. For he does not say that what the popes have decided 
IS not probable ; but leavmg their opinion within the sphere of 
probability, he merely says that the contrary is also probable." 

^ That IS very respectful," said I. 

^^Tes," added the monk, ** and rather more ingenious 
than the reply made by Father Bauny, when his books were 
censured at Kome; for when pushed very hard on this point 
by M. Hallier, he made bold to write : < What has the cen- 
sure of Rome to do with that of France?' Tou now see 
how^ either by the interpretation of terms, bv the observa- 
tion of favourable circumstances, or by the aid of the double 
probability of fro and eon^ we always contrive to reconcile 
those seeming contradictions which occasioned you so much 
* Xeftfen li/'e— an abstemious life, of life of Cuting. 
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surprise, without ever touching on the decisions of Scripture, 
councils, or popes/' 

** Reverend father,'' said I, ^ how happy the world is in 
having such men as you for its masters I and what blessings 
are these probabilities I I never knew the reason why you 
took such pains to establish that a single doctor, if a grave 
one, might render an opinion probable, and that the contrary 
might be so too, and that one may choose any side one 
pleases, even though he does not believe it to be the right 
side, and all with such a safe conscience, that the confessor 
who should refuse him absolution on the faith of the casuists 
would be in a state of damnation. But I see now that a 
single casuist may make new rules of morality at his discre- 
tion, and dispose, according to his fancy, of every thing per- 
taining to the regulation of manners." 

" What you have now ssdd," rejoined the father, " would 
require to be modified a little. Pay attention now, while I 
explain our method, and you will observe the progress of a 
new opinion, from its birth to its maturity. First, the grave 
doctor who invented it exhibits it to the world, casting it 
abroad like seed, that it may take root. In this state it is 
very feeble ; it requires time gradually to ripen. This ac- 
counts for Diana, who has introduced a great many of these 
opinions, saying : ' I advance this opinion ; but as it is new, 
I give it time to come to maturity — relinqtto tempori rmxbwr- 
andwn' Thus in a few years it becomes insensibly consoli- 
dated ; and after a considerable time it is sanctioned by the 
tacit approbation of the Church, according to the g^and 
maxim of Father Bauny, Uhat if an opinion has been ad- 
vanced by some casuists, and has not been impugned by the 
Church, it is a sign that she approves of it.' And, in fact, 
on this principle he authenticates one of his own principles 
in his sixth treatise, p. 312." 

"Indeed, father! cried I, "why, on this principle the 
Church would approve of all the abuses which she tole- 
rates, and all the errors in all the books which she does not 
censure!" 

" Dispute the point with Father Bauny," he replied. |* I 
am merely quoting his words, and vou begin to quarrel with 
me. There is no disputing with facts, sir. Well, as I was 
saying, when time has thus matured an opinion, it thence- 
forth becomes completely probable and safe. Hence the 
learned Caramuel, in dedicating his Fundamental Theology to 
Diana, declares that this great Diana has rendered many opi- 
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nions probable wbich were not so before — grice antea nan 
erant; and that, therefore, in following them, persons do not 
sin now, though they would have sinned formerly— ^*am non 
peccant, licet ante peccaverint. ' ** 

"Truly, father," I observed, "it must be worth one's 
while to live in the neighbourhood of your doctors. Why, 
«f two individuals who do the same actions, he that knows 
lothing about their doctrine must be a sinner, while he that 
inows it does no sin at all. It seems, then, that their doc- 
trine possesses at once an edifying and a justifying virtue ? 
The law of €K)d, according to St Paul, made transgressors ; * 
but this law of yours makes nearly all of us innocent. I be- 
seech you, mv dear sir, let me know all about it. I will not 
leave you tilf you have told me all the maxims which your 
casuists have established." 

"Alas I" the monk exclaimed, "our main object, no doubt, 
should have been to establish no other maxims than those of 
the Gospel in all their strictness : and it is easy to see, from 
the Rules for the regulation of our manners, that if we tole- 
rate some degree of laxity in others, it is rather out of com- 
plaisance than through design.f The truth is, sir, we are 
forced to it. Men have arrived at such a pitch of corruption 
now-a-days, that, unable to make them come to us, we must 
e'en go to them, otherwise they would cast us off altogether f 
and what is worse, they would become perfect reprobates. It 
is to retain such characters as these that our casuists have 
taken under consideration the vices to which people of vari- 

* Prcvaricoteurs.— Alluding probably to sacli texts as Bom. iv. 15 : " The 
law worketh wrath ; for where no law is, there is no transgression— Z7J>i enim 
non est lea>, nee prevarication (Yulg.) ; or Rom. v. 1^ Ac. 

t The BiUes (BegviUa OommunesJ of the Society of Jesus, it must be ad- 
mitted, are rigid enough in the enforcement of moral decent^ and discipline 
on the members ; and the i>erfect candour of Pascal appears in the admission. 
This, howeyer, only adds weight to the real charge which he substantiates 
against them, of teaching maxims which tend to the subversion of morality. 
With regard to their personal conduct, different opinions prevail. " What- 
ever we may think of the political delinquencies of uieir leaders," says Blanco 
^liite, " their bitterest enemies have never ventured to charge the order of 
Jesuits with moral irregularities. The internal policy of that body," he adds, 
"precluded the possibility of gross misconduct.'* (Letters firam Spain, p. 89.) 
We are flur firom being sure of this. The remark seems to apply to only one 
species of vice, too conmion in monastic life, and may hold true of the con- 
ventual establishments of the Jesuits, where outward decency forms part of 

the deep policy of the order; but what dependence can be placed on the | 

moral punty of men whose consciences musf be debauched by the use of such 
maxims? Jarrige informs us that they boasted at one time in Spain of pos- 
sessing an herb which preserved their chastiW ; and on being questioned by 
the iSig to tell what it was, they replied : " It was the fear of Oed." But, 
says the author, *' whatever they might be then, it is plain that th^have 
since lost the seed of that herb, for it no longer grows in their garden." (Je- 
■oites BUT I'Echaufaud, ch. 0.) 
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ous conditions are most addicted, with the view of laying 
down maxims which, while they cannot be said to violate the 
truth, are so eentle that he must be a very impracticable sub- 
ject indeed wno is not pleased with them. The grand pro- 
ject of our Society, for the good of religion, is never to repulse 
any one, let him be what he may, and so avoid driving people 
to despair.* They have maxims, therefore, for all sorts of 
persons ; for beneficiaries, for priests, for monks ; for gentle- 
men, for servants ; for rich men, for commercial men ; for 
people in embarrassed or indigent circumstances ; for devout 
women, and women that are not devout ; for married people, 
and irregular people. In short, nothing has escaped their 
foresight." 

^ In other words," said I, ^ they have maxims for the clergy, 
the nobility, and the commons.f Well, I am quite impatient 
to hear them." 

** Let us commence/' resumed the father, " with the bene- 
ficiaries. Tou are aware of the traffic with benefices now 
carried on, and that were the matter referred to St Thomas 
and the ancients who have written on it, there might chance 
to be some simonists in the Church. This rendered it highly 
necessary for our fathers to exercise their prudence in nnd- 
ing out a palliative. With what success tibey have done so 
will appear from the following words of Valencia, who is one 
of Escobar's ' four living creatures.' At the end of a long 
discourse, in which he suggests various expedients, he pro- 
pounds the following, page 2039, in vol. iii., which, to my 
mind, is the best : ' If a person gives a temporal in exchange 
for a spiritual good' — ^that is, if he gives money for a benefice 
— ' and g^ves the money as the j>rice of the benefice^ it is mani- 
fest simony. But if he gives it merely as the motive which 
inclines the will of the patron to confer on him the living, 
it is not simony, even though the person who confers it 
considers and expects the money as the principal object.' 
Tanner, who is also a member of our Society, affirms the 
same thing, vol. iii., p. 1519, although he * grants that St 
Thomas is opposed to it ; for he expressly teaches that it is 
always simony to give a spiritual for a temporal good^ if the 

* It has been obierved, with great trath, by Sir Jamee ManMntmrh. that 
" casuistry, the inevitable growth of the pnuctfoes of contasion and absolu- 
tion, has generally vibratea betwixt the extremes of Impracticable severity 
and contemptible indolgence." (Hist, of England, vol. ii., p. 850.) 

t Tien etot— These were the three orders into which the people of nance 
were divided; the tiert etat, or third estate corresponding to our com- 
Bions. 
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temporal is the end in view.' By this means we prevent an 
immense number of simoniacal transactions; for who would 
be so desperately wicked as to refuse^ when giving money 
for a benefice, to take the simple precaution of so directing 
his intentions as to give it as a motive to induce the bene- 
ficiai7 to part with it» instead of giving it as t^ price of the 
benefice ? No man, surely, can be so far left to himself as 
that would come to." 

" I agree with you there," I replied ; ^ all men, I should 
think, have sufficient grace to make a bargain of that sort." 

'^ There can be no doubt of it," returned the monk. 
^ Such, then, is the wav in which we soften matters in re- 

fard to the beneficianes. And now for the priests — we 
ave maxims pretty favourable to them also. Take the fol- 
lowing, for example, from our four-and-twenty elders : ^ Can 
a priest, who has received money to say a mass, take an ad- 
ditional sum upon the same mass ? Yes, says Filiutius, he 
™&y9 bv applying that part of the sacrifice which belongs to 
himself as a priest to the person who paid him last ; provided 
he does not take a sum equivalent to a whole mass, but only 
a part, such as the third of a mass.' " 

** Surely, father," said I, ^ this must be one of those cases 
in which the pro and the con have both their share of proba- 
bility. What you have now stated cannot fail, of course, to 
be probable, having the authority of such men as Filiutius 
and Escobar ; and yet, leaving that within the sphere of pro- 
bability, it strikes me that the contrary opinion might be 
made out to be probable too» and might be supported by such 
reasons as the following: That, while the Church allows 
priests who are in poor circumstances to take money for their 
masses, seeing it is but rieht that those who serve at the altar 
should live by the altar, we never intended that they should 
barter the sacrifice for money,* and still less, that they should 
deprive themselves of those benefits which they ought them- 
selves, in the first places to draw from it; to which I might 

• With all respect for Fucal and his good intention, A is plain that there 
is a wide dilferenoe between the duty, illostrated by the apostle from the 
ancient law, of supporting those who minister in holy things In and for their 
ministration^ and the practice introduced by the Church of Borne, of putting 
a price on the holy things themselves. In the one case, it was sunplv a 
Teoocmition of the general principle, that *' the labourer is worthy ox his 
hlrel* In the other, it was conyertmg the minister into a shopman, who 
was allowed to *' barter" his sacred wares at the market prioei or anyVrice 
he pleased. To this meroenaiy principle most of the superstitions ox Kome 
may be traced.— The Popidi aoctrine of the mau is founded on transub- 
stantiation, or the superstition broached in the ninth century that the 
bread and wine are oanverted by the priest into the real body and blood of 
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add, that, according to St Paul, the priests are to offer sa- 
crifice first for themselves, and then for the people ; * and 
that accordingly, while permitted to participate with others 
ID the benefit of the sacrifice, they are not at liberty to forego 
their share, by transferring it to another for a third of a 
mass, or, in other words, for the matter of fourpence or five- 

r(Dce. Yerily, father, little as I pretend to be a gra/De man, 
might contrive to make this opinion probable." 
^ fi would cost you no great pains to do that," replied the 
monk ; *' it is obviously probable already. The difficulty lies^ 
in discovering probability in the converse of opinions mani- 
festly good ; this is an achievement which none but great men 
can attempt. Father Bauny excels in this department. It 
is really deiightfiil to see that learned casuist examining, with 
characteristic ingenuity and subtilty, the negative and affir- 
mative of the same question, and proving both of them to be 
right I Thus in the matter of priests, he says in one place : 
' No law can be made to oblige the curates to say mass every 
day ; for such a law would unquestionably (hoMd dubi^) ex- 
pose them to the danger of saying it sometimes in mortal 
sin.* And yet in another part of the same treatise, he says, 
* that priests who have received money for saying mass every 
day ou^ht to say it every day, and that they cannot excuse 
themselves on the ground that they are not always in a fit 
state for the service ; because it is in their power at all times 
to do penance, and if they neglect this they have themselves 

Christ It was ney«r settled in the Romish Church to be a proper pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead till the Council of Trent, in 
the siztenth century; so that it is comparatiyely a modem inyention. 
The mass proceeds on the absurd assumption that our blessed Lord offered 
up his body and blood in the institution of the supper, before offering them 
on the cross, and partook of them himself; and it fnyolyes the blarohemy of 
supposing tnat a sinful mortal may, whenever he pleases, offer up the great 
sacrifice of tliat body and blood, which could only be offered by the Son of 
God, and offered by him only once. This, however, is the great Diana of the 
Popish priests— by this craft they have their wealth— and the whole of its his- 
tory proves that it was inventea for no other purpose than imposture and 
extortion. 

* Heb. vii. 27. — ^It is astonishix^ to see an acute mind like that of Pascal 
80 warped by superstition as not to perceive that in this and other allusions 
to the Levitical priesthood, the object of the apostle was avowedly to prove 
that the great sacrifice for sin, of which the ancient sacrifices were the 
types, had been " once offered in the end of the world," and that the very 
text to which he refers teaches that, in the person of Jesus Christ our high 
priest, all the functions of the sacrificing priesthood were fulfilled and ter- 
minated : " Who needeth not daily, <u those nigh prietU, to offer up sacrifice, 
first for his own sins, and then for the people's ; for this he did once, when he 
offered up himself." The Lord Christ is the only Prophet, Priest, and King 
of his CSanrch. The ministers of the New Testament are never in Scripture 
called priests, though this name has been applied to the Christian people who 
offer up the " spiritual sap'^fioet" if imUae and good works. (Heb. ziii. 15, 
10;lI^tU.6.) 
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to blame for it, and not the person who made them say mass/ 
And to relieye their minds irom all scruples on the subject, 
he thus resolves the question : ' May a priest say mass on the 
same day in which hehas committed a mortal sin of the worst 
kind, in the way of confessing himself beforehand ? ' Yillabolos 
says he may not, because of his impurity ; but Sancius says 
he may, without any sin ; and I hold his opinion to be safe, 
and one which may be followed in practice-— €t tuta ei m- 
quenda in praxi," * 

" Follow this opinion in practice!" cried I. ** Will any 
priest who has faUen into such irregularities, haye the assur- 
ance on the same day to approach the altar, on the mere 
word of Father Bauny? Is he not bound to submit to the 
ancient laws of the Church, which debarred from the sacri- 
fice for ever, or at least for a long time, priests who had com- 
mitted sins of that description — instead of following the mo- 
dern opinion of casuists, who would admit him to it on the 
very day that witnessed his fall?" 

** You have a very short memory," returned the monk. 
^ Did I not inform you a little ago that, according to our 
fathers Cellot and Reginald, Mn matters of morality we are to 
follow, not the ancient fathers, but the modern casuists ? ' " 

" I remember it perfectly," said I ; ** but we have some- 
thing more here : we have the laws of the Church." 

^ True," he replied; *' but this shows you do not know 
another capital maxim of our fathers, ' that the laws of the 
Church lose their authority when they have gone into desue- 
tude' — cum jam desuetudine abientfU — as Filiutius says.t We 
know the present exigencies of the Church much better than 
the ancients could do. Were we to be so strict in excluding 
priests from the altar, you can understand there would not 
be such a great number of masses. Now, a multitude of 
masses brings such a revenue of glory to God and of good 
to souls, that I may venture to say, with Father Cellot, that 
there would not be too many priests, * though not only all 
men and women, were that possible, but even inanimate 
bodies, and even brute beasts — hnUa anxmalia — ^were trans- 
formed into priests to celebrate mass.'"$ 

" I was 60 astounded at the extravagance of this conceit, 
that I could not utter a word, and allowed him to proceed 
with his dbcourse. — ** Enough, however, about priests ; I am 

• TreaUae 10, p. 474 ; ib.. p. 441 ; Qaesi 32, p. 457. 

t Tom ii. tr. &, n. 33. And yet they will pretend to holdtbat thoir Church 
it ioiUIible I 
t Book of the Hieiarcfay, p. 611, Rouen edition. 
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afraid of getting tedious : let us come to the monks, ' The 
grand difficulty with them is the ohedience they owe to their 
superiors ; now observe the palliative which our fathers apply 
in this case. Castro Palao* of our Societv has said: * Be- 
yond all dispute, a monk who has a probable opinion of his 
own, is not bound to obey his superior, though the opinion 
of the latter is the more probable. For the monk is at 
liberty to adopt the opinion which is more agreeable to him- 
self-— ^<» dbi graiior Jhwrit — as Sanchez says. And though 
the order of his superior be just, that does not oblige you to 
obey him, for it is not just in all points or in every respect — 
non uiidequaqui jvst^ prascepit — but only probably so ; and 
consequently, you are only probably bound to obey him, and 
probably not bound — probdbiliter obligatuSf et probaMlUer 
deobligatua/ " 

^ Certainly, father," said I, ^ it is impossible too highly to 
estimate this precious fruit of the double probability. 

^ It is of great use indeed," lie replied ; *^ but we must 
be brief. Let me only give you the following specimen of 
our famous Molina in favour of monks who are expelled 
from their convents for irregularities. Escobar quotes him 
thus : * Molina asserts that a monk expelled from his 
monastery is not obliged to reform in order to get back again, 
and that he is no lon^^er bound by his vow of obedience.' " 

" Well, father," cried I " this is all very comfortable for 
the clergy. Tour casuists, I perceive, have been very in- 
dulgent to them ; and no wonder — they were legislating, so 
to speak.^ for themselves. I am afraid people of other con- 
ditions are not so liberally treated. Every one for himself 
in this world." 

** There you do us wrong," returned the monk ; " they 
could not have been kinder to themselves than we have 
been to them. Sir, we treat all, from the highest to the 
lowest, with an even-handed charity* And to prove this, 
you tempt me to tell you our maxims for servants. In re- 
fereilce to this class, we have taken into consideration the 
difficulty they must experience, when they are men of con- 
science, in serving profligate masters. For if they refuse 
to perform all the errands in which they are employed, they 
lose their places ; and if they yield obedience, they may have 
their scruples. To relieve them from these, our four-and- 
twenty fathers have specified the services which they may 

* Op. Mor., p. 1, disp. il , p. 6. Ferdinand tft Castro Pdlao was a Jesuit o« 
fl^paii^ and autoor of a work on Yirtttes and Vices, published in 168L 
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render with a safe conscience; such as, * carrying letters 
and presents, opening doors and windows, helping their 
master to reach the window, holding the ladder while he is 
mounting. All this,' say the^, * is aUowahle and indifferent; 
it is true that, as to holding the ladder, they must be 
threatened, more than usually, with being punished for re- 
fiising ; for it is doing an injury to the master of a house to 
enter it by the window.' You perceive the judiciousness of 
that observation, of course?" 

** I expected nothing less," said I, ** from a book edited by 
four-and-twenty Jesuits." 

'* But," added the monk, '* Father Bauny has gone beyond 
this ; he has taught yalets how to perform these sorts of 
offices for their masters quite innocently, by making them 
direct their intention, not to the sins to which they are 
accessory, but to the gain which is to accrue from them. In 
his Summary of Sins, p. 710, first edition, he thus states the 
matter : * Let confessors observe,' says he, ' that they cannot 
absolve valets who perform base errands, if they consent to 
the sins of their masters ; but the reverse holds true, if they 
have done the thing merely from a regard to their temporal 
emolument.' And that, I should conceive, is no difficult 
matter to do ; for why should they insist on consenting to 
sins of which they taste nothing but the trouble ? The same 
Father Bauny has established a prime maxim in favour of 
those who are not content with their wages : * May ser- 
vants who are dissatisfied with their wages, use means to 
raise them by laying their hands on as much of the property 
of their masters as they may consider necessary to make the 
said wages equivalent to their trouble ? They may, in cer- 
tain circumstances ; as when they are so poor that, in looking 
for a situation, they have been obliged to accept the offer 
made to them, and when other servants of the same class are 
gaining more than they elsewhere ? ' " 

*' Ha, father! " cried I, « that is John d'Alba's passage, I 
declare." 

** What John d'Alba ? " inquired the father ; ** what do 
yon mean ? " 

** Strange, father!" returned I : '^ do you not remember 
what happened in this city in the year 1647 ? Where in the 
world were you living at that time? " 

** I was teaching cases of conscience in one of our colleges 
at a distance from Paris," he replied. 

* I see jou don't kaow the story, father : I must tell it 
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you. I heard it related the other day by a man of honour, 
vi-hom I met in company. He told us that this John d'Alba, 
who was in the service of your fathers in the College of Cler- 
mont, in the Rue St Jacques, being dissatisfied with his 
wages, had purloined something to make himself amends ; 
and that your fathers, on discovering the theft, had thrown 
him into prison on the charge of larceny. The case was 
reported to the court, if I recollect right, on the 16th of 
April 1647 ; for he was very minute in its statements, and 
indeed they would hardly have been credible otherwise. The 
poor fellow, on being questioned, confessed to having taken 
some pewter plates, but maintained, nevertheless, that he had 
not stolen them ; pleading in his defence this very doctrine 
of Father Bauny, which he produced before the judges, 
along with a pamphlet by one of your fathers, under whom 
he had studied cases of conscience, and who had taught him 
the same thing. Whereupon M. De Montrouge, one of the 
most respected members of the court, said, in giving his 
opinion, Uhat he did not see how, on the ground of the 
writings of these fathers — writings containing a doctrine so 
illegal, pernicious, and contrary to all laws, natural, divine, 
and human, and calculated to ruin all families, and sanction 
all sorts of household robbery — ^they could discharge the 
accused. But his opinion was, that this too faithful disciple 
should be whipped before the college gate, by the hand of 
the common hangman, who should, at the same time, burn 
the writings of these fathers which treated of larceny, with 
certification that they were prohibited from teaching such 
doctrine in future, upon pain of death.' 

" The result of this judgment, which was heartily approved 
of, was waited for with much curiosity, when some mcident 
occurred which made them delay procedure. But in the 
niean time the prisoner disappeared, nobody knew how, and 
Tjothing more was heard about the affair; so that John 
d'Alba got off, pewter plates and all. Such was the account 
he gave us, to which he added, that the judgment of M. De 
Montrouge was entered on the records of 3ie court, where 
any one may consult it. We were highly amused with the 
anecdote." 

*' What are you trifling about now ? " cried the monk. 
^ What does all that signify ? I was explaining the maxims 
of our casuists, and was just going to speak of those relating to 
gentlemen, when you interrupt me with impertinent stories." 

*^ It was only something suggested by the way, father/' I 
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observed ; '' and besides, I was anxious to apprize you of an 
important circumstance, which I find you have overlooked in 
establishing your doctrine of probability." 

" Ay, indeed ! *' exclaimed the monk, "what defect can this 
be, that ha9 escaped the notice of so many ingenious men ? " 

" You have certainly," continued I, " contrived to place 
your disciples in perfect safety so far as God and the con- 
science are concerned ; for they are quite safe in that quarter, 
according to you, by following in the wake of a grave doc- 
tor. Tou have also secured tnem on the part of the confes- 
sors, by obliging priests, on the pain of mortal sin, to absolve 
all who follow a probable opinion. But you have neglected 
to secure them on the part of the judges ; so that, in following 
your probabilities, they are in danger of»coming into contact 
with the whip and the ofallows. This is a sad oversight." 

** You are right," said the monk ; " I am glad you men- 
tioned it. But the reason is, we have no such power over ma- 
gistrates as over the confessors, who are obliged to refer to us 
m cases of conscience, in which we are the sovereign judges." 

" So I understand," returned I ; " but if, on the one hand, 
you are the judges of the confessors, are you not, on the 
other hand, the confessors of the judges ? Your power is 
very extensive. Oblige them, on the pain of being debarred 
from the sacraments, to acquit all criminals who act on a 
probable opinion; otherwise it may happen, to the great 
contempt and scandal of probabilitv, that those whom you 
render mnocent in theory may be wnipped or hanged in prac- 
tice. Without something of thb kind, how can you expect 
to get disciples? " 

" The matter deserves consideration," said he ; " it will 
never do to neglect it. I shall suggest it to our father Pro- 
vincial. You might, however, have reserved this advice to 
some other time, without interrupting the account I was 
about to give you of the maxims which we have established 
in favour of gentlemen; and I shall not g^ve you any more 
information, except on condition that you do not tell me any 
more anecdotes." 

This is all you shall have firom me at present; for it 
would require more than the limits •of one letter to acquaint 
you with all that I learned in a single conversation. — ^Aiean- 
whiles I am, &c. 
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METHOD OF DIREOTING THE INTENTION ADOPTED BT THE 
CASUISTS — FEBMISSION TO KILL IN DEFENCE OF HONOUB 
AND PROPERTY, EXTENDED ETEN TO PRIESTS AND MONKS 
— CURIOUS QUESTION RAISED BT CARAMUEL, AS TO WHE- 
THER JESUITS MAT BE ALLOWED TO KILL JANSENISTS. 

Paris, April 25, 1666. 

Sir, — ^Having succeeded in pacifying the good father, who 
had been rather disconcerted by the anecdote of John d'Alba, 
he resumed the conversation, on my assuring him that I 
would avoid all such interruptions in future, and spoke of the 
maxims of his casuists with regard to gentlemen, nearly in 
the following terms: — 

'* Tou know," he said, ^ that the ruling passion of per- 
sons in that rank of life is ^ the point of honour,' which is 
perpetually driving them into acts of violence apparently 
quite at variance with Christian piety; so that, in facty 
they would be almost all of them excluded from our con- 
fessionals, had not our fathers relaxed a little from the 
strictness of religion, to accommodate themselves to the 
weakness of humanitv. Anxious to keep on good terms 
both with the Gkrapel, by doing their duty to God, and with 
the men of the world, by showing charity to their neigh- 
bour, they needed all the wisdom ihey possessed to devise 
expedients for so nicely adjusting matters as to permit these 

fentlemen to adopt the methods usually resorted to for vin* 
icating their honour, without wounding their consciences, 
and thus reconcile two things apparently so opposite to each 
• This Letter was revised by M. Nicole. 
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Other as piety and the point of honour. But, sir, in pro- 
portion to the utility of the design, was the difficulty of 
the execution. Tou cannot fail, I should think, to rea* 
lize the magnitude and arduousness of such an enter* 
prise? 

''It is certainly surprising," said I, rather coldly. 

"Surprising, forsooth!" cried the monk. "I can well 
helieve tnat ; it may well surprise many hesides you. Why, 
don't you know that, on the one hand, the Gospel commands 
as ' not to render evil for evil, hut to leave vengeance to God ;' 
and that, on the other hand, the laws of the world forhid 
our enduring an affront without demanding satisfaction 
from the offender, and that often at the expense of his life ? 
You have never, I am sure, met with any thing to all ap- 
pearance more diametrically opposed than these two codes of 
morals; and yet, when told that our fathers have recon- 
ciled them, you have nothing more to say than that it is sur- 
prismg ! 

"I did not sufficients explun myself, fether. . I should 
certainly have considered the thing perfectly impracticable, 
if I had not known, from what I hnye seen of your fathers, 
that they are capable of doing with ease what is impossible 
to other men. This led me to anticipate that they must have 
discovered some method for meeting the difficulty — a method 
which I admire even before knowing it, and which I pray 
you to explain to me." 

^* Since that is your view of the matter," replied the monk, 
*'I cannot refuse you. Know, then, that this marvellous 
principle is our g^and method of directing the intention — 
the importance of which in our moral system is such, that I. 
might almost venture to compare it with the doctrine of pro- 
bability. Tou have had some glimpses of it in passing, from 
certain maxims which I mentioned to you. For example, 
when I was showing you how servants might execute cer- 
tain troublesome iobs with a safe conscience, did you not 
remark that it was simply by diverting their intention from 
the evil to which they were accessory, to the profit which 
they might reap from the transaction ? Now, that is what we 
call direeting the intention. Tou saw, too, that were it not 
for a simiku: diversion of the mind, those who give money 
for benefices might be downright simoniacs. But I will 
now show you this grand method in all its glory, as it ap- 
plies to the subject of homicide — a crime which it justifies 
m a thousand instances; in order thaty from this startling 
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result, you may form an idea of all that it is calculated to 
eflTect/'^ 

'* I foresee already/' said I, ** that, according to this mod^ 
every thing will he permitted ; nothing will escape it." 

'^ You idways fly from one extreme to another," replied 
the monlc : " prithee avoid that habit. Fur, just to show 
you that we ai*e far from permitting every thing, let me tell 
you that we never suffer such a thing as the formal intention 
to sin, with the sole design of sinning ; and if any person 
whatever should persist in having no other end but evil in 
the evil that he does, we break with him at once : such con- 
duct is diabolical. This holds true, without exception of age, 
sex, or rank. But when the person is not of such a wretched 
disposition as this, we try to put in practice our method of 
directina the iiUentionf which simply consists in his propos- 
ing to himself, as the end of his actions, some allowable ob- 
ject. Not that we do not endeavour, as far as we can, to 
dissuade men from doing things unlawful; but when we 
cannot prevent the action, we at least purify the motive, and 
thus correct the viciousness of the mean by the goodness of 
the end. Such is the way in which our fathers have con- 
trived to permit those acts of violence to which men usually 
resort in vindication of their honour. They have no more 
to do than to divert their intention from the desire of ven- 
geance, which is criminal, and direct it to a desire to defend 
their honour, which, according to us, is quite warrantable. 
And in this way our doctors discharge all their duty to- 
wards God and towards man. By permitting the action, 
they satisfy the world ; and by purifying the intention, they 
satisfy the GosneL This is a secret, sir, which was entirely 
unknown to the ancients; the world is indebted for the 
discovery entirely to our doctors. You understand it uow, I 
hope?" 

"Perfectly well," was my reply. "To men you grant 
the outward and substantial effect of the action; and to 
God you give the inward and spiritual movement of the 
intention ; and by this equitable partition, you form an al- 
liance between the laws of God and the laws of men. But, 
ray dear sir, to be frank with you, I can hardly trust your 
promises, and suspect that your authors will tell another 
tale." 

" You do me injustice," rejoined the monk ; •* I advance 
nothing but what I am ready to prove, and that by such a 
rich array of passages^ that altogether their number, their 
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authority, and their arguments, will fill you with admira- 
tion. To show you, for example, the alliance which our 
fathers have formed between the maxims of the Gospel and 
those of the world, by thus regulating the intention, let me 
refer you to Reginald.* 'Private persons are forbidden 
to avenge themselves; for St Paul says to the Komans 
(ch. 12th), " Becompense to no man evil for evil ; " and £c- 
clesiasticus says (ch. 28th), *' Ue that taketh vengeance shall 
draw on himself the vengeance of God, and his sins will not 
be forgotten.*' Besides all that is said in the Gospel about 
forgiving offences, as in the sixth and eighteenth chapters of 
St Matthew."' 

" Well, father, if after that he says any thing contrary to 
the Scripture, it will not be from lack of scriptural know- 
ledge, at any rate. Pray, how does he conclude?" 

'* Tou shall hear," he said. " < From all this it appears 
that a military man may demand satisfaction on the spot 
from the person who has injured him — not, indeed, with the 
intention of rendering evil for evil, but with that of preserv. 
ing his honour — non tU malum pro malo reddat, aed ut 
eonservet honorem' See you how carefully they guard 
against the intention of rendering evil for evil, because the 
Scripture condemns it ? This is what they will tolerate on 
no consideration. Thus Lessiusf observes, that * if a man 
has received a blow on the face, he must on no account have 
an intention to avenge himself; but he may lawfully have an 
intention to avert infamy, and may, with that view, repel the 
insult immediately, even at the point of the sword — etiam 
cum qladio!' So far are we from permitting any one to 
cherish the design of taking vengeance on his enemies, that 
our fathers will not allow any even to wiih their death — 
by a movement of hatred. ' If vour enemy is disposed to 
injure you,' says Escobar, ' you have no right to wish his 
death, by a movement of hatred ; though you may, with a 
view to save yourself from harm.' So legitimate, indeed, is 
this wish, with such an intention, that our great Hurtado de 
Mendoza says, * that we may pray God to visit with speedy 
death those who are bent on persecuting us, if there is no 
other way of escaping from it.' " t 

" May it please your reverence," said I, ** the Church has 
foi^otten to insert a petition to that effect among her prayers." 

* Inpraxi ; Uv. zzi., num. 02, P* 260. 

IDe jQst., liv. ii., c. 9, d. 1:^ n. 79. 
In bis book, I>e ^i toL it, d. 15, sec. ^ 84S. 
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'' They have not put every thing into the prayers that one 
may lawfally ask of God," answered the monk. ** Besides, 
in the present case the thing was impossible, for this same 
opinion b of more recent standing than the Breviary. Toa 
are not a good chronologist, friend. But, not to wander 
from the point, let me request your attention to the fol- 
lowing passage, cited by Diana from Gaspar Hurtado,* one 
of Escobar's four-and-twenty fathers : ' An incumbent may, 
without any mortal sin, desire the decease of a liferencer 
on his benefice, and a son that of his father, and rejoice 
when it happens ; provided always it is for the sake of the 
profit that is to accrue from the event, and not from personal 
aversion,'" 

•* Good I " cried I. " That is certainly a very happy idea ; 
and I can easily see that the doctrine admits of a wide ap- 
plication. But vet there are certain cases the solution of 
which, though of great importance for gentlemen, might be 
attended with still greater difficulties." 

'* Propose them, if you please, that we may see,'' said the 
monk. 

** Show me^ with all your directing of the intention," re- 
turned I, ** that it is allowable to fight a duel." 

** Our great Hurtado de Mendoza," said the father, ** will 
satisfv you on that point in a twinkling. ' If a gentleman,* 
says he, in a passage cited by Diana, * who is challenged to 
fight a duel, is well known to have no religion, and if the 
vices to which he is openly and unscrupulously addicted are 
such as would lead people to conclude, in the event of his 
refusing to fight, that he is actuated, not by the fear of God, 
but by cowardice, and induce them to say of him that he 
was a Aen, and not a man — gaUina^ et non vir; in that case 
he may, to save his honour, appear at the appointed spot — 
not, indeed, with the express intention of nghting a duel, 
but merely with that of defending himself, should the per- 
son who challenged him come there unjustly to attack him. 
His action in this case^ viewed by itself, will be perfectly in- 
different ; for what moral evil is there in one stepping into 
a field — ^taking a stroll in expectation of meeting a person 
— and defending one's self in the event of being attacked ? ' 
And thus the gentleman is guilty of no sin whatever ; for, 
in fact, it cannot be called accepting a challenge at aU, his 
intention being directed to other circumstances, and the 
acceptance of a challenge consisting in an express inten- 
« De Sub. Peoo.« difll 9; Diana, p. J, tr. 14, r. SO. 
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tion to fight, which ve are supposiog the genikman nevtr 

"Yon have not kept jour word with me, sir," said I, 
" This is not, prof«rlj speaking, to prevent duelling; on the 
<H>ntrarj, the casuist ia so perauHded that this practice is for- 
bidden, that, in liceneiriR tka action in question, he carefully 
avoids culling it a duel. 

"Ah!" cned the monk, "I am gisd to see you begin to 
get knowing on my band. I might reply, that the author 
I have quoted grants all that duellists are disposed to ask. 
But since you must have a categorical answer, I shall allow 
our Father Layman to ^ive it for me. He permits duelling 
in so many words, provided that, in accepting the challenge, 
the person directs his intention solely to the preservation of 
his honour or his property i ' If a soldier or a courtier is in 
such a predicament tnat he must lose either his honour or 
hi.s fortune unless ba aocepta a, challenge, I see nothing to 
hinder him in doing so in self-defence.' The same thing is 
said by Peter Hurtado, as quoted by oar famous Escobar ; 
his words are: ' One may figbt a duel even to defend one's 
property, should that be necessary ; because every man has 
a right to defend his property, though at the expense of his 
enemy's lifr 1 ' " 

I was struck, on hearing these passages, with the reflec- 
tion that, while the piety of the king appears in exerting all 
his power ta prohibit and abolish the practice of duelling in 
Ihd State,* the piety of the Jesuits is shown by employing 
alt tbeii ingenuity to tolerate and sanction it in the Church. 
But the good father was in such an excellent mood for con- 
versation, that it would have been cruel to have interrupted 
him ; so he went on with his discourse. 

" In short," swd he, " Sanchez (mark, now, what great 
Dames I am quoting to you !} Sanchez, Fir, goes a step far- 
ther; for be shows how, simply by managing the intention 
rightly, a pereon may not only receive a challenge, but give 
one. And our Escobar follows that opinion." 

* Befon ths us of Louli XIY. ttae pnoticc ot duelling preniled la PnnH 
ta lucb B Mgh^ eitcDt, Uiat ■ wriwr, who ii DDtEiven a txtgente in 
■u^ta in«»rj »T^ ttal 'Ml hhfl ^oe u muclUo^^u^BW the country as 

I, enehinenUuuibithoMo/uiolr enemies.- (Voltairo,'.^iMieaBLon 

!J^} The HboLluoD or thiB barbaroug cusUim wiu aae oE the grea 
iwfl whifii LrmlB XIT. rendered to his coanliy. This was not niU' 

to pat AD end to the practfc*^ bj 

tierg), to Rod ai accept a dialleng*. 
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*' Prove, that, father/' said I, *^ and I shall give up the 
point : but I will not believe that he has written it, unless I 
see it in print." 

*' Read it yourself, then," he replied : and, to be sure, I 
read the following extract from the Moral Theology of 
Sanchez: '^It is perfectly reasonable to hold that a man 
may fight a duel to save his life, his honour, or any consi- 
derable portion of his property, when it is apparent that 
there is a design to deprive him of these unjustly, by law- 
suits and chicanery, and when there is no other way of pre- 
serving them. Navarre justly observes, that in such cases 
it is lawful either to accept or to send a challenge— 4tc«^ oc- 
eeptare et oferre duellum. The same author adds, that 
there is nothing to prevent one from despatching one's ad- 
versary in a private way. Indeed, in the circumstances 
referred to, it is advisable to avoid employing the method of 
the duel, if it is possible to settle the affair by privately kill- 
ing our enemy ; for, by thb means, we escape at once from 
exposing our life in the combat, and from participating in 
the sin which our opponent would have committed by fight- 
ing the duel I " • 

'* A most pious assassination I " said I. ** Still, however, 
pious though it be, it is assassination, if a man b permitted 
to kill his enemy in a treacherous manner." 

*'Did I say that he might kill him treacherously?" cried 
the monk. *' God forbid ! I said he might kill him prU 
vatelj/y and you conclude that he may kill him treacher- 
ously^ as if that were the same thing I Attend, sir, to Esco- 
bar's definition before allowing yourself to speak again on 
this subject: * We call it killing in treachery, when the per- 
son who is slain had no reason to suspect such a fate. He, 
therefore, that slays his enemy cannot be said to kill him in 
treachery, even although the blow should be giveb insidiously 
and behind his back— -2ic6£ per insidias aut a tergo perciUiat,* 
And again : * He that kills his enemy, with whom ne was re- 
conciled under a promise of never again attempting his life, 
cannot be absolutely said to kill in treachery, unless there 
was between them all the stricter friendship— arc^or ami- 
dtia,* t You see now you do not even understand what 
the terms signify, and yet you pretend to talk like a doc- 
tor ! " 

'^ I grant you this is something quite new to me," I re- 

* Sanchez, Theol. Mor*, lly. iL, c. 39, n. 7. 
t Escobar, tr. d« ex. 1» A. 26, 66. 
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plied, " and I should gather from that definition that few, 
if any, were ever killed in treachery ; for people seldom take 
it into their heads to assassinate any but their enemies. Be 
this as it may, however, it seems that, according to Sanchez, 
a man may freely slay (I do not say treacherouslt/, but only 
insidiously, and behind his back) a calumniator, fur example, 
who prosecutes us at law ? " 

" Certainly he may," returned the monk : ** always, how- 
ever, in the way of giving a right direction to the intention: 
you constantly forget the main point. Molina supports the 
same doctrine ; and what is more, our learned brother Regi- 
nald maintains that we may despatch the false witnesses 
whom he summons against us. And to crown the whole, 
according to our great and famous fathers Tanner and Ema- 
nuel Sa, it is lawful to kill both the false witnesses and the 
judge hivMelfy if he has had any collusion with them. Here 
are Tanner's very words : * Sotus and Lessius think that it 
is not lawful to kill the false witnesses and the magistrate 
who conspire together to put an innocent person to death ; 
but Emanuel Sa and other authors with good reason impugn 
that sentiment, at least so far as the conscience is concerned.' 
And he goes on to show that it is quite lawful to kill both 
the witnesses and the judge." 

" Well, father," said I, " I think I now understand pretty 
well your principle regarding the direction of the intention; 
but I should like to know something of its consequences, and 
all those cases in which this method of yours arms a man 
with the power of life and death. Let us go over them 
again, for fear of mistake, for equivocation here might be at- 
tended with dangerous results. Killing is an affair that 
would require to be well-timed, and to be backed with a 
good probable opinion. You have assured me, then, that, by 
giving a proper turn to the intention, it is lawful, according 
to your fathers, for the preservation of one's honour, or even 
property, to accept a challenge to a duel, to give one some- 
times, to kill in a private wa][ a false accuser, and his wit- 
nesses along with him, and even the judge who has been 
bribed to favour them ; and you have also told me that he 
who has got a blow may, without avenging himself, retaliate 
with the sword. But you have not told me, father, to what 
length he may go." 

^ He can hardly mistake there," replied the father, ** for 
he may go all the length of killing his man. This is satis- 
factorily proved by the learned Henriquez, and others of our 
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fathers quoted by Escobar, as follows : ' It is perfectly right 
to kill a person who has given us a box on the ear, although 
he shoula run away, provided it is not done through hatred 
or revenge, and there is no danger of giving occasion there- 
by to murders of a gross kind and hurtful to society. And 
tne reason is, that it is as lawful to pursue the thief that has 
stolen our honour, as him that has run away with our pro- 
perty. For, although your honour cannot be said to be in 
the hands of your enemy in the same sense as your goods 
and chattels are in the hands of the thief, still it may be 
recovered in the same way — by showing proofs of great- 
ness and authority, and thus acquiring the esteem of men. 
And, in point of fact, is it not certain that the man who 
has received a buffet on the ear is held to be under dis- 
grace, until he has wiped off the insult with the blood of his 
enemy? 

I was so shocked on hearing this, that it was with great 
difficulty I could contain mysefif; but, in my anxiety to hear 
the rest, I allowed him to proceed. 

** Nay," he continued, " it is allowable to prevent a buffet, 
by killing him that meant to five it, if there be no other way 
to escape the insult. This opmion is quite common with our 
fathers. For example, Azor, one of the four-and-twenty 
elders, proposing the question, ' Is it lawful for a man of 
honour to kill another who threatens to give him a slap on 
the face, or strike him with a stick?' replies, * Some say he 
may not; alleging that the life of our neighbotur is more 
precious than our honour, and that it would be an act of 
cruelty to kill a man merely to avoid a blow. Others, how- 
ever, think that it is allowable ; and I certainly consider it 
probable, when there is no other way of warding off the in- 
sult ; for, otherwise, the honour of the innocent would be 
constantly exposed to the malice of the insolent.' The saire 
opinion is given by our great Filiutius ; by Father Hereau, 
in his Treatise on Homicide ; by Hurtado de Mendoza, in 
his Disputations; by Becan, in his Summary; by our Fa- 
thers Flahaut and Lecourt, in those writings which the uni- 
versity, in their third petition, quoted at length, in order to 
bring them into disgrace (though in this they failed) ; and 
by Escobar. In short, this opinion is so genenu, that Lessius 
lays it down as a point whicm no casuist has contested ; he 
quotes a great many that uphold, and none that deny it ; 
and particularly Peter Navarre, who, speaking of affronts 
in general (and ther^ b none more provoking than a box 
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on the ear), declares that, ' by the universal consent of the 
casuists, it is lawful to kill the calumniator, if there be no 
other way of averting the affront — ex sententia omniumy 
licet contumeliosum occidere^ 9% aliter ea injuria arceri 
nequit,* Do you wish any more authorities ? " asked the monk. 

I declared I was much obliged to him ; I had heard rather 
more than enongh of them already. But just to see bow 
far this damnable doctrine would go, I said : " But, father, 
may not one be allowed to kill for some thing still less? 
might not a person so direct his intention as lawfully to kill 
another for telling a lie, for example?" 

*' He may," returned the monk ; " and according to Fa- 
ther Baldelle, quoted by Escobar, < you may lawfully take the 
life of another for saying. You have told a lie ; if there is no 
other way of shutting his mouth.' The same thing may be 
done in the case of slanders. Our Fathers Lessius and He- 
reau agree in the following sentiments : * If vou attempt to 
ruin my character by telling stories against me m the presence 
of men of honour, and I have no other way of preventing this 
than by putting you to death, may I be permitted to do so? 
According to the modem authors I may, and that even though 
I have been really guilty of the crime which you divulge, 
provided it is a secret one, which you could not establish by 
legal evidence. And I prove it thus : If you mean to rob 
me of my honour by giving me a box on the ear, I may pre- 
vent it by force of arms; and the same mode of defence 
is lawful when you would do me the same injury with the 
tongue. Besides, we may lawfully obviate affronts, and 
therefore slanders. In fine, honour is dearer than life ; and 
as it is lawful to kill in defence of life, it must be so to kill 
in defence of honour.' There you see, are arguments in due 
form; this is demonstration, sir — not mere discussion. And, 
to conclude, this great man Lessius shows, in the same place, 
that it is lawful to kill even for a simple gesture or a sign 
of contempt. 'A man's honour,' he remarks, 'may be 
attacked or filched away in various ways-^in all which vin- 
dication appears very reasonable; as, for instance, when 
one offers to strike us with a stick, or give us a slap on the 
face, or affront us either by words or signs — give per signa* " 

^ Well, father," said I, '' it must be owned that you have 
made every possible provision to secure the safety of reputa- 
tion ; but it strikes me that human life is greatly in danger, 
if any one may be conscientiously put to death simply for a 
scurrilous word or a saucy gesture." 
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" That is true," he replied ; •* but as our fathers are rery 
circumspect, they have thought it proper to forbid putting 
this doctrine into practice on such trifling occasions. They 
say, at least, ' that it ought hardly to be reduced to practice 
— practice viof probari potest,' And they have a good reason 
for that, as you shall see." 

•*OhI I know what it will be," interrupted I; ''because 
the law of God forbids us to kill, of course." 

''They do not exactly take up that ground," said the 
father : " as a matter of conscience^ and viewing the thing 
abstractly, they hold it allowable." 

" And why, then, do they forbid it?" 

" I shall tell you that, sir. It is becan«e,>were we to kill 
all the slanderers amon? us, we should very shortly depopu- 
late the country. ' Although,' says Reginald, ' the opinion 
that we may kill a man for calumny is not without its proba- 
bility in theory, the contrary one ougli^ to be followed in prac- 
tice ; for, in our mode of defending ourselves, we should 
always avoid doing injury to the commonwealth ; and it is 
evident that by killing people in this way there would be too 
many murders.' ' We should be on our guard,' says Les- 
sius, ' lest the practice of this maxim prove hurtfiil to the 
State ; for in this case it ought not to be permitted — timo 
enim non est permiWmdue* " 

" What, father I is it forbidden only as a matter of policy, 
and not of religion ? Few people^ I am afraid, will pay any 
regard to such a prohibition, particularly when in a passion. 
Very probably they might think they were doing no harm to 
the State, by ridding it of an unworthy member." 

" And accordingly," replied the monk, " our Filiutius has 
fortified that argument with another, which is of no slender 
importance, namely, ' that for killing people after this man- 
ner, one might be punished in a court of justice.'" 

" There now, father ; I told you before that you will never 
be able to do any thing worth the while, unless you get the 
magistrates to go along with you." 

" The magistrates," said the father, " as they do not pene- 
trate into the conscie ce, Judge merely of the outside of the 
action, while we look principally to the intention ; and hence 
it occasionally happens that our maxims are a little different 
from theirs." 

'* Be that as it may, father ; from yours, at least, one 
thing may be fairly inferred — that, by taking care not to in- 
jure the commonwealth, we may kill slanderers with a safe 
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conscience, provided we^can do it with a sound skin. But, 
sir, after having seen so well to the protection of honour, 
have you done nothing for property ? I am aware it is of 
inferior importance, hut that does not signify ; I should think 
one might direct one's intention to kill for its preservation 
also." 

" Tes," replied the monk ; '' and I gave you a hint to that 
effect already, which may have suggested the idea to you. 
All our casuists agree in that opinion ; and they even extend 
the permission to those cases * where no further violence is 
apprehended from those, that steal our property ; as, for ex- 
ample^ where the thief runs away.* Azor, one of our So- 
ciety, proves that point.'* 

'< But, sir, how much must the article he worthy to justify 
our proceeding to that extremity? " 

** According to Reginald and Tanner, * the article must be 
of great value in the estimation of a judicious man.' And so 
think Layman and Filiutius." 

** But, father, that is saying nothing to the purpose ; 
where am I to find * a judicious man ' (a rare person to meet 
with at any time), in order to make this estimation ? Why 
do they not settle upon an exact sum at once ? " 

*' Ay, indeed 1 " retorted the monk ; ^ and was it so 
easy, think you, to adjust the comparative value between 
the life of a man, a Christian man, too, and money ? It is 
here I would have you feel the need of our casuists. Show 
me any of your ancient fathers who will tell for how much 
money we may be allowed to kill a man. What will they 
say, but ' Non occides — ^Thou shalt not kill? ' " 

*' And who, then, has ventured to &l that sum ? " I in- 
quired. 

** Our great and incomparable Molina," he replied — ^^ the 
^lory of our Society — who has, in his inimitable ^visdom, 
estimated the life of a man 'at six or seven ducats; for 
which sum he assures us it is warrantable to kill a thief, even 
though he should run off ; ' and he adds, * that he would not 
venture to condemn that roan as guilty of any sin who should 
kill another for takinp^ away^ an article worth a crown, or 
even less — umua aurety vel minoris adhue valoris;' which has 
led Escobar to lay it down as a general rule, < that a man 
may be killed quite regularly, according to Molina, for the 
value of a crown-piece. " 

'* O father 1 " cried I, ** where can Molina have got all this 
wisdom to enable him to determine a matter of such import- 
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aiioe, without any ud from Scripture, the couDcilfl, or the 
fathers? It is quite evident that he has obtained an illumi- 
nation peculiar to himself, and is hr beyond St Augustine in 
the matter of homidde, as well as of grace. Well, now, I 
suppose I may consider myself master o£ this chapter of 
monds ; and I see perfectly that, with the exception of eccle- 
siastiosy nobody need refrain from killing those who injure 
them in th&r property or reputadon.'^ 

^ What sa^ you ? " exclaimed the monk. ^ Do you then 
suppose that it would be reasonable that those who ought of 
all men to be most respected, should alone be e:^)osed to the 
insolence o£ the wickea ? Our fathers have provided against 
that disorder; for Tanner declares that 'churchmen, and 
even monks, are permitted to kill, for the purpose of decod- 
ing not only their lives, but their property, and that of thdr 
community/ Molina, Escobar, Becan, Reginald, Layman, 
Lessius, and others, hold the same language. Nay, accord- 
ing to our celebrated Further Lamy,* priests and monks may 
lawfully prevent those who would injure them by calumnies 
from carrying theur ill designs into dSfect, by putting them to 
death. Oare^ however, must be always taken to direct the in- 
tention properly. His words are : ' An ecclesiastic or a monk 
may warrantably kill a defamer who- threatens to publish &e 
scandalous crimes of his community.or his own cimes, when 
there is no other way of stopping him ; if, for instance, he 
is i»repared to circulate his calumnies imless promptly des- 
patched. For, in these circumstances, as the monk would 
be allowed to kill one who threatened to take hb life, he is 
also warranted to kill him who would dei»rive him of his re- 
putation or his property, in the same way as the men of the 
world.'" 

<< I was not aware of that," said I ; ^ in fact, I have been 
accustomed simply enough to believe the very reverse, without 
reflecting on the matter, in consequence of having heard that 
the Church had such an abhorrence at bloodshed as not even 
to permit ecclesiastical judges to att^id in orimiaal oases." t 

• Tnuicois Amicofl. or I/Amy, was chancellor of the University of Qntz. 
In his Cfown l^eologique, published in 1642, he advances the mom dangerous 
tenejbL particolarly on the subtJect of murder. 

t This is true ; but in the case of heretics, at least, th^ found out a oony^ 
nient mode of compromising the matter. Having condemned ttieir victim as 
worthy of death, he was dehvered over U> the secular ooart» with the disgust- 
ing farce of a recommendation to mercy, couched in these terms : " My lord 
Judge, we b^ of you, with all possible affection, for the love of God, and as 
you would expect the gifts of mercy and compassion, and the benefit of our 
prayers, not to do any thing injurious to this miserable man, tending to death 
or the mutilation of his body!" (Orespin, Hist, des Uutjiw, p. 1861) 
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** Never mind that,'' he replied ; '* our Father Lamy has 
completely proved the doctrine I have laid down/ although, 
with a humility which sits uncommonly wdl on so great a 
man, he submits it to the judgment of his judicious readers. 
Oaramuel, too, our famous champion, quoting it in his Fun- 
damental Theology, p. 543, thinks it so certain, that he de- 
clares the contrary opinion to be destitute of probability, and 
draws some admirable conclusions from it, such as the fol- 
lowing, which he calls ' the conclusion of conclusions— -con- 
climonum eonchmo : ' * That a priest not only may kill a 
slanderer, but there are certain circumstances m which it 
may be his duty to do ao—etiam aligucmdo debet occidere.* 
He examines a great many new questions on this principle, 
such as the following, for mstance : * May the Jesuits kill the 
Jansenistsf " 

** A curious point of divinity that, father ! " cried I. " I 
hold the Jansensists to be as good as dead men, according to 
Father Lamy's doctrine." 

^ There now, you are in the wrong," said the monk : 
** Caramuel infers the very reverse from the same prin- 
ciples." 

" And how so, father ? " 

''Because^" he replied,- <* it is not in the power of the Jan- 
senists to injure our reputation. * The Jansenists,' says he, 
' call the Jesuits Pel^ans ; may they not be killed for that ? 
No, inasmuch as the ^uinsenists can no more obscure the glory 
of the Society than an owl can that of the sun ; on the con- 
trary, they have, though against their intention, enhanced it 
•■^cidi non pommty quia noeere non potuerunt.' " 

^ Ha, father! do the Uves of the Jansenists, then, dq)end 
on the contingency of thebr injuring your reputation ? ]u so, 
I reckon them far from being in a safe position ; for suppos- 
ing it should be thought in the slightest degree probable that 
they might do you some misclue^ why, they are kiUable at 
once I X ou have only to draw up a syllogism in due form, 
and, with a direction of the intention, you may despatch your 
man at once with a safe conscience. Thrice happy must 
those hot spirits be who cannot bear with injuries, to be in- 
structed in this doctrine 1 But wo to the poor people who 
have offended them I Indeed, father, it would be better to 
have to do with persons who have no religion at all, than 
with those who have been taught on this system. For, after 
all, the intention of the wounder conveys no comfort to the 
wounded. The poor man sees nothing of that secret direc- 
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tion of which yon speak ; he is only sensible of the direction 
of the blow that is dealt him. And I am by no means sore 
bat a person would feel much less concerned at being 
hmtally killed by an infuriated ruffian than being conscien- 
tiously stilettoea by a devotee. To be plun with you, 
father, I am somewnat staggered at all this ; and these ques- 
tions of Father Lamy and Caramuel do not please me at all." 

*^ How so ? " cried the monk. ** Are you a Jansenist ? " 

^ I have another reason for it," I replied. ** You must 
know I am in the habit of writing, from time to time, to a 
friend of mine in the country, all that I can learn of the 
maxims of your doctors. Now, although I do no more than 
simply refOTt and faithfully quote their own words, yet I am 
apprehensive lest my letter should fall into the hands of some 
BtrtLj genius, who may take it into his head that I have done 
you injury, and may oraw some mischievous conclusions from 
your premises." 

*' Away! " cried the monk ; ^ no fear of danger from that 
quarter. 111 give you my word for it. Know that what our 
fathers have themselves printed, with the approbation of 
our superiors, it cannot be wrong to read nor dangerous to 
publish." 

I write you, therefore, on the faith of this worthy father's 
word of honour. But, in the mean time, I must stop for 
want of paper — ^not of passages; for I have got as many 
more in reserve, and good ones too, as would require volumes 
to contain them. — ^I am, &c.* 

* It may be noticed here, that Father Daniel has attempted to evade the 
main charge against the Jesuits in this letter, by adroitly altering the state 
of the question. He argues that the intention is the som of an action, and 
that which often makes it good or evil ; thus cunningly insinnating that his 
casuists refer only to ind^erent actions, in regard to which -nobody denies 
that it is the intention that makes them good or bad. (Sntretiens de Cleandre 
et d'Eudoxe, p. 834.) .It is unnecessary to do more than refer the reader back 
to the instances cited In the letter, to convinoe him that what these casuists 
reallv maintjiln is, that actions in themselves eoU may be allowed, provided 
the vntentiont are good ; and, moreover, that in order to make these inten- 
tions good, it is not necessary that they have any reference to God, but sufS.- 
clent if they refer to our own convenience, cupidity, or vanity. (Apoloffie 
desLcttr«iProvlnciales, pp. 212-221.) / v *--» 
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LETTER vm/ 



CORRUPT MAXIMS OF THE CASUISTS RELATINO TO JUDGES 
— ^USURERS — THE CONTRACT MOHATRA — BAITKRUPTS-^ 
RESTITUTION — ^DIYERS RIDICULOUS NOTIONS OF THESE 
SAME CASUISTS. 

Paris, May 28, 1656. 
Sir, — You did not suppose that anybody would have the 
curiosity to know who we were; but it seems there are people 
who are trying to make it out) though they are not very 
happy in their conjectures. Some take me for a doctor of 
the Sorbonne ; others ascribe my letters to four or fire per- 
sons, who, like me, are neither priests nor churchmen. All 
these false surmises convince me that I hare succeeded pretty 
well in my object, which was to conceal myself from all but 
yourself and the worthy monk, who still continues to bear 
with my visits, while I still contrive, though with conader- 
able difficulty, to bear with his conversations. I am obliged, 
however, to restrain myself; for were he to discover now 
much I am shocked at his communications, he would discon- 
tinue them, and thus put it out of my power to fulfil the 
promise I gave you, of making you acquainted with their 
morality. Tou ought to think a great deal of the violence 
which I thus do to my own feelings. It is no easy matter, I 
can assure you, to stand still and see the whole system of 
Christian ethics undermined by such a set of monstrous prin- 
ciples, without daring to put in a word of flat contradiction 
agiunst them. But after having borne so much for your 
satisfaction, I am resolved I shall burst out for my own satis- 
&ction in tiie end, when his stock of information has been 
* This letter also was revisecl bj M. Nicole. 
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exhausted. Meanwhile, I shall repress my feelinf^ as much as 
I possibly can ; for I find that the more I hold my tongue, 
he b the more communicative. The last time I saw him, 
he told me so many things, that I shall have some diffi- 
culty in repeating them alL On the point of restitution, you 
will find tney hare some most convenient principles. For, 
however the g^d monk palliates his maxims, those which I 
am about to lay before you really go to sanction corrupt 

a^es, usurers, bankrupts, thieves, prostitutes, and sorcerers 
i of whom are most liberally absolved from the obligation 
of restoring their ill-gotten gains. It was thus the monk re- 
sumed the conversation : — 

** At the commencement of our interviews, I engaged to 
explain to you the maxims of our authors for all ranks and 
classes; and you have already seen those that relate to bene- 
ficiaries, to priests, to monks, to domestics, and to gentlemen. 
Let us now take a cursory glance of the remaining, and begin 
with the judges. 

''Now I am going to tell you one of the most important 
and advantageous maxims wnich our fathers have laid down 
m their favour. Its author is the learned Castro Palao, one 
of our four-and-twentv elders. His words are: 'May a 
judge, in a question of n^ht and wrong, pronounce according 
to a probable opinion, m preference to the more probable 
opinion? He may, even though it should be contrary to his 
own judsment — into contra propriam opinionem,"* 

** Well, father," cried I, "that is a very fair commence- 
ment I The judges, surely, are greatly obliged to you ; and 
I am surprised Uiat they should be so hostile, as we have 
sometimes observed, to your probabilities, seeing these are so 
favourable to them. For it would appear from this, that you 
give them the same power over men's fortunes, as you have 
given to yourselves over their consciences." 

** Tou perceive we are far from being actuated by self-in- 
terest," returned he; "we have had no other end in view 
than the repose of their consciences ; and to the same useful 
purpose has our great Molina devoted his attention, in re- 
gard to the presents which may be made to them. To re- 
move any scruples which they might entertain in accepting 
of these on certain occasions, he has been at the pains to 
draw out a list of all those cases in which bribes may be 
taken with a good conscience, provided, at least, there be no 
special law forbidding them. He says: 'Judges may re- 
ceive presents from parties^ when they are given them either 
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for friendship's sake, or in gratitude for some former act of 
justice, or to induce them to give justice in future, or to 
oblige them to pay particular attention to their case, or to 
engage them to despatch it promptly/ The learned Escobar 
delivers himself to the same effect; * If there be a number of 
persons, none of whom have more right than another to 
nare their causes disposed of, will the judge who accepts of 
something from one of them on conoition— -ea; pctcto — of 
takinff up his cause first, be guilty of sin ? Certainly not, 
according to Layman ; for, in common equity, he does no in- 
jury to the rest, by granting to one, in consideration of his 
present, what he was at liberty to grant to any of them he 
pleased; and besides, being under an equal obligpation to 
them all in respect of their right, he becomes more obliged 
to the individual who furnished the donation, who thereby 
acquired for himself a preference above the rest— a prefer, 
ence which seems capable of a pecuniary raluation— ^ttcf 
obligatio videtur pretio cBstimabilis.' " 

^ May it please your reverence," said I, ** after such a per- 
mission, I am surprised that the first magistrates of the 
kingdom should know no better. For the first President * 
has actually carried an order in Parlimentto prevent certain 
clerks of court from taking money for that very sort of pre- 
ference — a sign that he is far from thinking it allowable in 
judges ; and every body has applauded this as a reform of 
great benefit to all parties." 

The worthy monk was surprised at this piece of intelli- 
gence, and replied : ''Are you sure of thatr I heard no- 
thing about it. Our opinion, recollect, is only probable ; the 
contrary is probable also." 

''To tell you the truth, father," said I, "people think that 
the first President has acted more than probably well, and 
that he has thus put a stop to a course of public corruption 
which has been too long winked at." 

" I am not far from being of the same mind," returned 
he ; " but let us waive that point, and say no more about 
the judges." 

" You are quite right, sir," said I ; " indeed, they are not 
half thankful enough for all you have done for them." 

" That is not my reason," said the father ; " bat there is 
so much to be said on all the different classes, that we must 
study brevity on each of them. Let us now say a word or 

« The President referred to was Fompone de Bellievre^ on wbom IL Peli» 
■on pTonotmoed a beautifol eology. 
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two about men of business. Ton are aware that our g^eat 
difficulty with these gentlemen is to keep them from usury 
—an ODJect to accomplish which our fathers have been at 
particular pains; for tney hold this vice in such abhorrence, 
that Escobar declares * it is heresy to say that usury is no 
sin ; ' and Father Bauny has filled several pages of his Sum- 
mary of Sins with the pains and penalties due to usurers. 
He declares them * infamous during their life^ and unworthy 
of sepulture after their death/ " 
^ 6 dear ! *' cried I, ** I had no idea he was so severe." 
** He can be severe enough when there is occasion for it," 
said the monk ; ** but then this learned casuist, having ob- 
served that some are allured into usury merely from the 
love of gain, remarks in the -same places Uiat < he would con- 
fer no small obligation on society, who, while he (piarded it 
a^nst the evil effects of usury, and of the sin which g^ves 
birth to it, would sug^t a method by which one's money 
might secure as large^ if not a larger, profit, in some honest 
and lawful employment^ as he coi:dd derive from usurious 
dealings.' " 

''Undoubtedly, father, there would be no more usurers 
after that." 

** Accordingly," continued he, ** our casuist has suggested 
' a general method for all sorts of persons — gentlemen, pre- 
sidents, councillors,' &c. ; and a very simple process it is, 
conasting only in the use of certain words which must be 
pronounced by the person in the act of lending his money ; 
after which he may take his interest for it without fear of 
being a usurer, which he certainly would be on any other 
plan." 
''And pray what may those mysterious words be, father?" 
" I will give you them exactly in his own words," said the 
Father ; " for he has written his Summary in French, you 
know, ' that it may be understood by every body,' as be says 
in the preface : ' The person from whom the loan is asked 
must answer, then, in this manner : I have got no money 
to lend; I have got a little, however, to lay out for an hon- 
est and lawful profit. If you are anxious to have the sum 
you mention, in order to make something of it by your in- 
dustrv, dividing the profit and loss between us, I may per- 
haps be able to accommodate you. But now I think of it, 
as it may be a matter of difficulty to agree about ^e profit, 
if you will secure me a certain portion of it, and give me so 
much for my principal, so that it incur no risk, we may come 
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to terms much sooner, and you shall touch the cash imme- 
diately/ Is not that an easy plan for gaining money without 
sin ? ^d has not Father Bauny good reason for concluding 
with these words : * Such, in my opinion, is an excellent plan 
by which a great many people, who now provoke the just in- 
dif^nation of God by theur usuries, extortions, and illicit bar- 

gains, might save themselres, in the way of making good, 
onest, and legitimate profits }' " 

** 0, sir I " I exclaimed, <<what potent words these must 
be! Doubtless they must possess some latent virtue to 
chase away the demon of usury which I know nothing 
of ; for, in my poor judgment, I always thought that that 
vice consisted in recovering more money than what was 
lent." 

" Tou know little about it indeed," he replied. ^ Usury, 
according to our fathers, counts in little more than the in- 
tention of taking the interest as usurious. Escobar, accord- 
ingly, shows you how you may avoid usury by a simple shift 
of the intention. ' It would be downright usury,' says he, 
' to take interest from the borrower, if we should exact it as 
due in point of justice ; but if only exacted as due in point 
of gratitude, it is not usury. Again, it is not lawful to 
have directly the intention of profiting by the money lent ; 
but to claim it through the medium of the benevolence 
of the borrower — media benevolentia — is not usury.' These 
are subtle methods ; but, to mv mind, the best of them all 
(for we have a great choice of them) is that of the Mohatra 
bargain.*' 
<' The Mohatra, father I " 

** Tou are not acquainted with it, I see," returned he. 
^ The name is the only strange thing about it. Escobar 
will explain it to you: 'The Mohatra bargain is effected 
by the needy person purchasing some goods at a high price, 
and on credit, in order to sell them over again, at the 
same time and to the same merchant, for ready money and 
at a cheap rate.' This is what we call the Mohatra — a 
sort of bargain, you perceive^ by which a person receives a 
certain sum of ready money> by becoming bound to pay 



more." 



''But, sir, I really think nobody but Escobar has em- 
ployed such a term as that; is it to be found in any other 
book?" 

" How little you do know of what is going on, to be sure! " 
cried the father. " Wby, the last work on theological mo- 
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ralitv, printed at Paris this very year, speaks of the Mohatra, 
and learnedly, too. It is callea EpUogtu Summarumf and 
is an abridgment of all the summaries of diviniihr — extracted 
from Snares, Sanchez, Lessius, Fagondez, Hortado, and 
other celebrated casuists, as the title bears. There you 
win find it said, at lA 64, that 'the Mohatra bargain takes 
place when a man wno has occasion for twenty pistoles pur- 
chases from a merchant goods to the amount of thirty 
pistoles, payable within a yeaf, and sells them back to him 
on the spot for twenty pistoles ready money.' This shows 
you that the Mohatra is not such an unheard-of term as you 
supposed.'* 

''But, ikther, is that sort of bargain lawful? " 

"Escobar," replied he, "tells us in the same place, that 
there are laws prohibiting it under very seyere penalties." 

"It is useless, then, I suppose?" 

"Not at all; Escobar, in the same passage, suggests ex- 
pedients for making it lawful :' It is so, even though the 
principal intention both of the buyer and seller is to make 
money by the transaction, providea the seller, in disposing of 
the gooos, does not exceed their highest price, and in re- 
purchasing them does not go below their lowest price^ and 
that no previous bargain has been made, expressly or other- 
wise.' Lessius, however, muntains, that ' even though the 
merchant has sold his goods, with the intention of repur- 
chasing them at the lowest price, he is not bound to make 
restitution of the profit thus acquired, unless, perhaps, as an 
act of charity, in the case of the person from whom it has 
been exacted being in poor circumstances, and not even then, 
if he cannot do it without inconvenience — si commode non 
potett/ This is the utmost length to which they could go." 

"Indeed, sir," said I, "any further indulgence would, I 
should think, be rather too much." 

"Oh, our fathers know very well when it is time for them 
to stop," cried the monk. " So much, then, for the utility 
of the Mohatra. I might have mentioned several other 
methods^ but these may suffice; and I have now to say a 
little in r^;ard to those who are in embarrassed circum- 
stances. Our casuists have sought to relieve them, accord- 
ing to theur condition of tife. ^r, if Uiev have not enough 
of property for a decent maintenance, and at the same time 
for paying their debts, they permit them to secure aportion 
by making a bankruptcy with th^r creditors.* This has 
* Th« Jemita exempUfled th«ir oim nuudm in this case by Uie flanmis 
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been decided by Lessius, and confirmed by Escobar, a& 
follows : ' May a person who turns bankrupt, with a good 
conscience keep back as much of his personal estate as may 
be necessary to maintain his family in a respectable way — 
ne indeeorh vivat f I hold, with Lessius, that he may, even 
though he may haye hare acquired his wealth unjustly and 
by notorious crimes— ear injtutitia et notorio delicto; only, in 
this case he is not at liberty to retain so large an amount a& 
he otherwise might/ " 

''Indeed, father! what a strange sort of charity is this, 
to allow property to remain in the hands of the man who has 
acquired it by rapine, to support him in his extravagance, 
ratner than go into the hands of his creditors, to whom it 
legitimately belongs ! " 

''It is impossible to please every body," replied the father; 
" and we have made it our particular study to relieve these 
unfortunate people. This partiality to the poor has induced 
our great Yasquez, cited by Castro Palao, to say, that ' if 
one saw a thief going to rob a poor man, it would be lawful 
to divert him from ms purpose by pointing out to him some 
rich individual, whom ne might rob in place of the other/ 
If you have not access to Yasquez or Castro Palao, you will 
fina the same thing in your copy of Escobar ; for, as you are 
aware, his work is uttle more than a compilation from twenty- 
four of the most celebrated of our fathers. You will find it 
in his treatise, entitled ' The Practice of our Society in the 
matter of Charity towards our Neighbours.' " 

"A very singular kind of charity this," I observed, "ta 
save one man from suffering loss, hy inflicting it upon 
another I But I suppose that, to complete the charity, the 
charitable adviser would be bound in conscience to restore to 
the rich man the sum which he had made him lose?" 

" Not at all, sir/' returned the monk; " for he did not rob 
the num — ^he only advised the other to do it. But only attend 
to this notable decision of Father Bauny, on a case which 

bftnkraptOTof tbdr College of St HcnnenJgilde at SeriUe. We bave a ftOl 
aooounf ox it in the memorial presented to the king of Spain br the lucklesa 
crediton. The simple pathos and sincere earnestness oi this document pre- 
clude all suspicion of the accuraqr of its statements. By the adTice of their 
Father Provincial, the Jesuits, in March 1645, stopped payment, after having 
borrowed upwards of 460,000 ducats, mostly from poor widows and Mendiess 
girls. This shameftU affair was exposed before the courts of Justice, during a 
loxig litigation, in the course of which it was discovered that the Jesuit 
fkthera Cad been carrying on extensive mercantile transactions, and that, 
instead of spending the money left them for pious wes—vich as ransoming 
captives, and aimsgiving— they had devoted it to the purposes of what they 
tenaed "our poor Uttle fiouse of profession.'' CTheatre Jesuitique, p. 200, &c.> 
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will still more astonish you, and in which you would suppose 
there was a much stronger obligation to make restitution. 
Here are his identical words: 'A person asks a soldier to 
beat his neighbour, or to set fire to the barn of a man that 
has injured him. The question is, whether, in the absence 
of the soldier, the person who employed him to commit these 
outrages is bound to make reparation out of his own pocket 
for the damage that has followed ? My opinion is, that he 
is not. For none can be held bound to restitution, where 
there has been no violation of justice ; and is justice violated by 
asking another to do us a favour ? As to the nature of the 
request which he made, he is at liberty either to acknowledge 
or deny it; to whatever side he may incline, it is a matter 
of mere choice; nothing obliges him to it, unless it may be 
•the goodness, genti6ii<;S3, and easiness of his disposition. If the 
soldier, therefore, makes no reparation for the mischief he has 
done, it ought not to be exacted from him at whose request he 
injured the innocent.' " 

This sentence had very nearly broken up the whole con- 
versation, for I was on the point of bursting into a laugh at 
the idea of the gaodMBS and gentleness of a burner of bams, 
and at these strange sophism^ which would exempt from the 
-duty of restitution the principal and real incendiary, whom 
the civil magbtrate would not exempt from the halter. But 
had I not restrained myself, the worthy monk, who was per- 
fectly serious, would have been dbpfeased; he proceeded, 
therefore, without any alteration of countenance^ in his obser- 
vations. 

<< From such a mass of evidence, you ought to be satisfied 
DOW of the futility ofyour objections; but we are losinff 
sight of our subject. To revert, then, to the succour which 
our fathers apply to persons in straitened circumstances, 
Lessius, among others, maintains that * it is lawful to steal, 
not only in a case of extreme necessity, but even where the 
necessity is grave, though not extreme.' " 

<< This is somewhat startling, father," said I. There are 
very few people in this world who do not consider their cases 
of necessity to be grave ones, and to whom, accordingly, you 
would not give the right of stealing with a good conscience. 
And though you should restrict the permission to those only 
who are really and truly in that condition, you open the door 
to an infinite number of petty larcenies which the magis- 
trates would punish in spite of your 'grave necessity,' and 
which you ought to repress on a higher principle — you who 
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are bound by your office to be the conservators, not of justice 
only, but of charity between man and man, a grace which 
this permission would destroy. For after all, now, is it not 
a violation of the law of charity, and of our duty to our 
neighbour, to deprive a man of his property in order to turn 
it to our own advantage ? Such, at least, is the way I have 
been taught to think mtherto." 

" That vnll not always hold true," replied the monk; "for 
our great Molina has taught us that * the rule of charity does 
not bind us to deprive ourselves of a profit, in order thereby 
to save our neighbour from a correspondiiQg loss/ He ad- 
vances this in corroboration of what he had undertaken to 
prove — ^ That one is not bound in conscience to restore the 
goods which another had put into his hands in order to cheat 
his creditors.' Lessius holds the same opinion, on the same 
ground.* Allow me to say, sir, that you have too little com- 
passion for people in distress. Our fathers have had more 
charity than that comes to; they render ample justice to the 
poor, as well as the rich ; and, let me add, to sinners as well 
as saints. For, though far from having any predilection for 
criminab, they do not scruple to teach that the property 
gained by crime may be lawfullv retained. 'No person/ 
says Lessius, speaking generally, * is bound, either by the law 
of nature or by positive laws (that is, bt/ cmy law), to make 
restitution of what has been gained by committing a criminal 
action, such as adultery, even though that action is contrary 
to justice.' For, as Escobar comments on this writer, ' though 
the property which a woman acquires by adultery is certainly 
gained in an illicit way, yet once acquired, the possession 
of it is lawful— mtamvi9 miUier iUicit^ acquisat, lidU tamen 
reHnet (iequisUa. It is on this principle that the most cele- 
brated or our writers have formally decided that the bribe 
received by a judge from one of the parties who has a bad 
case, in order to procure an unjust decision in his favour, 
the money got by a soldier for lolling a man, or the emolu- 
ments gained by infamous crimes, may be legitimately re- 
tained. Escobar, who has collected this from a number of 
our authors, lays down this general rule on the point, that 
* the means acquired by infamous courses, such as murder, 
unjust decisions, profligacy, &c., are legitimately possessed, 
and none are obliged to restore them.' And further, * they 
may dispose of what they have received for homicide, profli- 

* MoUna, t ii., tr. 2, disp. 328^ n. 8; Lessius, liv. iL« eh. 90, dist 19, n. 168r 
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tfacy, &c., as they please; for the possession is just, and they 
have acquired a propriety m the fruits of their iniquity/ "* 

** My dear father/' cried I, " this is a mode of acauisition 
which I never heard of before ; and I question mucn if the 
law will hold it good, or if it will consider assassination, in- 
justice^ and adultery, as giving valid titles to property.** 

''I do not know what your law books may say on the 
point," returned the monk; *< but I know well that our books, 
which are the genuine rules for conscience, bear me out in 
what I say. It is true the^ make one exception^ in which 
restitution is positively enjomed ; that is, * in the case of any 
receiving money from those who have no right to dispose of 
their property, such as minors and monks.' * Unless,' says the 
great Molina, * a woman has received money from one who 
cannot dispose of it, such as a monk or a minor — nisi muUer 
<ieee]nssei ab eo qui alienam non potest ut a reUgioso en jfiMo 
famtlias. In this case she must give back the money.' And 
so says Escobar, "t 

*' May it please your reverence,** said I, ^ the monks, I sec, 
are more highly favoured in this way than other people." 

^ By no means," he replied ; ^ have they not done as much 
generally for all minors, in which class monks may be viewed 
as continuing all their lives ? It is barely an act of justice to 
make them an exception; but with regard to all other people, 
there is no obligation whatever to rerand to them the money 
received from them for a criminal action. For, as has been 
amply shown by Lessius, 'a wicked action may have its price 
fixed in money, by calculating the advantage recdved by the 
person who orders it to be don^ and the trouble taken by him 
who carries it into execution; on which account the latter is 
not bound to restore the money he got for the deed, whatever 
that may have been — ^homicide, injustice, or a fold act' (for 
such are the illustrations which he uniformly employs in this 
question) ; < unless he obtained the money from tnose having 
no right to dispose of their property. Tou may object, per- 
haps, that he who has obtained money for a piece of wicked- 
ness is sinning, and therefore ought neither to receive nor 
retain it. But I reply, that after Uie thing is done^ there can 
be no sin either in giving or in receiving payment for it.' 
The great Filiutius enters still more minutefy into details, 
remarking, ' that a man is botmfl in conscience to vary his 

* Esooter, tr. 8^ ex. 1, n. 23^ tr. 6. c^c. 6, n. 68k 

t Molina,!, torn. L De Jiut. tr. 2, diBp. M; Efcobar, tr. !« ex. 8, n. 59, tr. a» 
«x. 1, n. 28. 
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payments for actions of tins sort, according to the different 
conditions of the individuals who commit them, and some 
may bring a higher price than others/ This he confirms by 
very solid arguments." • 

He then pointed out to me, in his authors, some things of 
thb nature so indelicate that I should be ashamed to repeat 
them; and indeed the monk himself, who is a good man, would 
have been horrified at them himself, were it not for the pro- 
found respect which he entertains for his fathers, and which 
makes him receive with veneration every thing that comes 
from them. Meanwhile, I hdd my tongue, not so much with 
the view of allowing him to enlarge on this matter, as from 
pure astonishment at finding the books of men in holy orders 
stuffed with sentiments at once so horrible^ so iniquitous, and 
so silly. He went on, therefore, without interruption in his 
discourse, concluding as follows: — 

** From these premises our illustrious Molina decides the 
following question (and after this I think you will have got 
enough): ' If one has received money to perpetrate a wicked 
action, is he obliged to restore it? We must distinguish 
here,' says this great man; 'if he has not done the deed, he 
must give back the cash ; if he has, he is under no such obli- 
gation It Such are some of our principles touching restitu- 
tion. Tou have had a great deal of instruction to-day: and 
I should like now to see what proficiency you have made. 
Oome^ then, answer me this question: 'Is a judge, who has 
received a sum of money from one of the parties before him, 
in order to pronounce a judgment in his favour, obliged to 
make restitution?"' 

** Tou were just telling me a little ago, father, that he was 
not." 

''I told you no such thing," replied the father; ''did I 
express myself so generallv ? I told you he was not bound to 
make restitution, provided he succeeded in gaining the cause 
for the party who had the wrong side of the question. But 
if a man has justice on his side, would you have him to pur- 
chase the success of his cause, which is his legitimate right ? 
You are very unconscionable. Justice, look you, is a debt 

* Tr. 81, e. 0, n. 231.—'' Oocalte fomicartaB debetor pretimn in oonteleiitia, 
et malto nuijore ntione^ qoam publica. Gopia enim quam occulta &cit mu- 
lier Boi corporis, multo plos yalet qiuun ea qnam pablica focit meretrix ; nee 
nlla est lex positiva warn reddit earn incapacem pretiL Idem dicendnm de 
pretio promlBSO -viripni, coqjogate, moniali, et coicomqaii alii. Xst enim 
fffffwiiifw fadfiw ratiOb" 

t Qaotedby Escobar, tr. 1^ ax. 9^ n. 188b 
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which the judge owes, and therefore he cannot sell it ; but 
he cannot be said to owe injustice, and therefore he may law- 
fully receive money for it. AH our leading authors, accord- 
ingly, agree in teaching * that though a judge is bound to 
restore the money he had received for doing an act of justice, 
unless it was given him out of mere generosity, he is not 
obliged to restore what he has received i^om a nuui in whose 
favour he has pronounced an unjust decision.' "* 

This preposterous decision fairly dumbfounded me, and while 
I was musmg on its pernicious tendencies, the monk had pre- 
pared another Question for me. ** Answer me again," said 
be, " with a little more circumspection. Tell me now, * if a 
man who deals in divination is obliged to make restitution of 
the money he has acquired in the exercise of his art ? ' " 

''Just as you please, your reverence," said I. 

''Eh I what! — just as I please! Indeed, but you are a 
pretty scholar I it would seem, according to your way of 
talking, that the truth depended on our wilfand pleasure. I 
see that, in the present case, you would never find it out your- 
self : so I must send you to Sanchez for a solution of the 
problem — ^no less a man than Sanchez. In the first place, he 
makes a dbtinction between ' the case of the diviner who has 
recourse to astrology and other natural means, and that of 
another who employs the diabolical art. In the one case, he 
says, the diviner is bound to make restitution ; in the other 
he is not.' Now, guess which of them is the party bound?" 

" It is not difficult to find out 'that," said I. 

" I see what you mean to sa^," he replied. " Tou think 
that he ought to make restitution in the case of his having 
employed the agency of demons. But you know nothing 
about it ; it is just the reverse. ' If,' says Sanchez, ' the sor- 
cerer has not taken care and pains to discover, by means of 
the devil, what he could not have known otherwise, he must 
make restitution—^ nuUam operam appotuU ut arte diaboli 
id tciret; but if he has been at tbiat trouble^ he is not 
obliged. ' " 

" And why so, father ? * 

" Don't you see ? " returned he. " It is because men may 
truly divine by the aid of the devil, whereas astrology is a 
mere sham." 

" But, sir, should the devil happen not to tell the truth 
(and he is not much more to be trusted than astrology), the 

* Molina, M, W; Reginald, 1, 10, 184; FOiatio^ tr. 81; Escobar, tr. 8; 
Leasius, 1, 2, 14. 
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magician must, I should think, for the same reason, be obliged 
to make restitution ? " 

'' Not always," replied the monk ; *' Distinguo^ as Sanchez 
says here. * If the magician be ignorant of the diabolic art 
-^^ sit artis diaholiccB ignarus — ^he is bound to restore : but 
if he is an expert sorcerer, and has done all in his power to 
arrive at the truth, the obligation ceases ; for the industry 
of such a magician may be estimated at a certain sum of 
money."* 

** There is some sense in that," I said ; ^ for this is an ex- 
cellent plan to induce sorcerers to aim at proficiency in their 
art, in the hope of making an honest livelihood, as you would 
lay, by faithfully servinj^ the public." 

^' You are making a jest of it, I suspect," said the father; 
'* that is very wrong. If you were to talk in that way in 
places where you were not known, some people might take it 
amiss, and charge you with turning sacred si^jects into 
ridicule." 

^ That, father, is a charge from which I could very easily 
vindicate myself: for certam I am that whoever will be at the 
trouble to examine the true meaning of my words will find my 
object to be precisely the reverse ; and perhaps, sir, before our 
conversations are ended, I may find an opportunity of making 
this very amply apparent." 

^ Ho, ho," criea the monk, '* there is no laughing in your 
head now." 

^ I confess," said I, *' that the suspicion that I intended to 
laugh at things sacred, would be as painful for me to incur, 
as it would be unjust in any to entertain." 

** I did not say it in earnest," returned the father ; ^ but 
let us speak more seriously." 

^ I am quite disposed to do so, if you prefer it ; that de- 
pends upon you, father. But I must say, that I have been 
astonished to see your friends carrying their attentions to all 
sorts and conditions of men, so far as even to regulate the 
legitimate gains of sorcerers." 

** One cannot write for too many people," said the monk, 
^ nor be too minute in particularizing cases, nor repeat the 
same things too often in different bodes. You may be con- 
vinced of this by the following anecdote, which is related by 
one of the gravest of our fatners, as you may well suppose, 
seeing he is our present Provincial — ^the reverend Father 
Cellot : ' We know a person,' says he, * who was carrying a 
large sum of money in his pocket to restore it, in obedience 

M 
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to the orders of his confessor, and who, stepping into a book- 
seller's shop by the way, inauired if there was anything new? 
— numqtUa novif — ^when the bookseller showed him a book 
on moral theology, recently published ; and turning over the 
leaves carelessly, and without reflection, he lighted upon a 
passage describing his own case, and saw that ne was under 
no obligation to make restitution ; upon which, relieved from 
the burden of his scruples, he returned home with a purse no 
less heavy, and a heart much lighter, than when he left it : 
— aJbjecta scrvfuU sardnOf retento otiri pondere, levior do- 
mwn repetiit* • 

** Say, after hearing that, if it is useful or not to know our 
maxims ? Will you lauffh at them now ? or rather, are you 
not prepared to join wiui Father GeUot in the pious reflec- 
tion which he makes on the blessedness of that incident ? 
* Accidents of that kind,' he remarks, * are, with Gk>d, the 
effect of his providence ; with the guardian angel, the effect 
of his good guidance ; with the individuals to whom they 
happen, the effect of their predestination. From all eter- 
nity, God decided that the golden chain of their salvation 
should depend on such and such an author, and not upon a 
hundred others who say the same thing, because they never 
happen to meet with them. Had that num not written, this 
man would not have been saved. All, therefore, who find 
fault with the multitude of our authors, we would beseech, 
in the bowels of Jesus Ohrist, to beware of envying others 
those books which the eUimal election of Qod and the blood 
of Jesus Christ had purchased for them I ' Such are the 
eloquent terms in which this learned man proves so success- 
fully the proposition which he had advanced, namely, ' How 
us^ul it must be to have a great many vnriters on moral 
theology — ^pidm utUe sU de theologia morali muUaa 
soribere!"* 

** Father/' nld I, ^ I shall defer giving you my opinion of 
that passage to another opportunity; in the meantime, I 
shall only say that as your maxims are so useful, and as it 
is so important to publish them, you ought to continue to 
give me further instruction in them. For I can assure you 
that the person to whom I send them, ^ows mv letters to a 
great many people. Not that we intend to avail ourselves of 
them in our own case ; but indeed we think it will be useful 
fur the world to be informed about them." 

** Very well," rejoined the monk, ** you see I do not conceal 
* OeUot, Uv. viiiv de la Hierarch, c. 16, 2. 
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them ; and, in continoation, I am readj to furnish ;ou, Bt 
our next interview, with &n account of the comfortB and in- 
dulgences which our fathers allow, with the view of render- 
ing sslrstjon eas;^, and devotion agreeable ; so that, in addi- 
tion to what joa hare hitherto learned as to particular con- 
ditions of men, ;ou may learn what applies in general to all 
classes, and thus jou will have gone through a complete 
conrse of instruction." Soiajing, the monk took his leave 
ofme.— lam, &c. 

P.S. — I hare always fbrgot to tell yon that there are dif- 
ferent editiffna of Escobar. Should you think of purcbadng 
him, I would advise ;oa to choose the Lyons edition, bavin? 
on the title-pace the device of a lamb lying on a book sealed 
with seven seals ; or the Brussels edition of 1651. Both of 
these are better and larger than the previous editions pub- 
lisbed at Lyons in the years 1644 and 1646.* 

■ "Since all thliiknewcdltlDiibiibeenprliitsd at Fu(a,b7pii[et, mora Mq> 
reet than Hnr o( Uie real. Bat ibe KniimeuU otBicobu mar Eettill better 
Bioutaiiied&omthegreatwaTlEcaiiaciralttieatogT.priiiledaCl.Toiu.'' (No(« 
In Bleolfi edition otlho LetlMB.) 

I nuiT t,™il mrulf of this mpajx to ranBrfc, tlut not one ot the cbsrgei 
tmueht sgalnn the Jenlu la thii letier hu been met bj FUher SanleTto 
h is ce lebrated repl^ Indeed, iflu npie vUn eSOrta to contndlct about a 
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FALSE WORSHIP OF THE VIRGIN INTROBUOED BT THE JESUITS 
— ^DEVOTION MADE EAST — THEIR HAXIMS ON AMBITION^ 
ENTT, GLUTTONTy EQUIVOOATION, AND MENTAL RESER- 
TATIONS — ^FEMALE DRESS — GAMING — HEARING MASS. 

Paris, July 3, 1656. 

Sir, — I shall use as little oeremony with you as the worthy 
monk did with me, when I saw him last. The moment he 
perceived me, he came forward with his eyes fixed on a book 
which he held in his hand, and accosted me thus : ^ * Would 
you not be infinitely obliged l<o any one who should open to 
you the gates of paradise ? Would you not give millions of 
gold to have a key by which you might gain admittance 
whenever you pleased? Tou need not beat such expense; 
here is one — ^here are a hundred for much less money/ " 

At first I was at a loss to know whether the good father 
was reading or talking to me, but he soon put the matter 
beyond douut by adding : — 

<* These^ ar, are the opening words of a fine book, written 
by Father Barry of our Society; for I never give you any thing 
of my own." 

« What book is it? " asked I. 

"Here is its title," he replied: *** Paradise Opened ta 
PkUagiOf in a Hundred Devotions to the Mother of Gody 
easily Practised.* " 

" Indeed, father ! and is each of these easy devotions a suf- 
ficient passport to heaven?" 

"It is," returned he. "Listen to what follows: *The 
devotions to the Mother of God, which you will find in this 
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book, are so many celestial keys, which will open wide to you 
the eates of paradise, provided you practise them ;' and ac- 
corcungly, he says at the conclusion, ' that he is satisfied if 
you practise only one of them.' " 

''Pray then, father, do teach me one of the easiest of 
them." 

'' They are all easy," he replied ; " for example — * Saluting 
the Holy 'Virgin when you nappen to meet her image-^say. 
ing the little cnaplet of me pleasures of the Virgin — fervently 
pronouncing the name of Mary — commissioning the angels 
to how to her for us — wishing to build her as many churches 
as all the monarchs on earth have done — ^bidding her good 
morrow every morning, and good night in the evening — 
saying the Ave Maria every day, in honour of the heart of 
l£arj — which last devotion, he says, possesses the additional 
virtue of securing us the heart of the Virgin." ♦ 

"But, father," said I, " only provided we give her our own 
in return, I presume ? " 

** That," he replied, '' is not absolutely necessary, when a 
person is too much attached to the world. Hear Father 
Barry : ' Heart for heart would, no doubt, be highly proper; 
but yours is rather too much attached to the world, too 
much bound up in the creature, so that I dare not advise 
you to offer, at present, that poor litUe slave which you call 
your heart.' And so he contents himself with the Ave Maria 
which he had prescribed." f 

** Why, this is extremely easy work," said I, " and I should 
really think that nobody will be damned after that." 

" Alas I" said the monk, " I see you have no idea of the 
hardness of some people^s hearts. There are some, sir, who 
would never engage to repeat, every day, even these simple 
words, Good day, Good evening^ just because such a practice 
would require some exertion of memory. And, accordingly, 
it became necessary for Father Barry to famish them with 
expedients stiU easier, such as wearing a chaplet night and 
day on the arm, in the form of a bracelet, or carrying about 

* " Towards the oondnBion of the tenth century, new accessions were made 
(0 the worship of the Yirgin. In this age (the tenth century) there are to be 
foond manifest indications of the institation of the rotary and crown (or 
chaplet) of the Virgin, by which her worshippers were to reckon the number 
of prayers they were to ofTer to this new diVinity. The rosary consists of fif- 
teen repetitions of the Lord's Prayer, and a hundred and fifty salutations of 
the blessed Yirgin ; while the crown consists in six or seven repetitions of the 
Lord's Prayer, and seyen times ten salutations, or Ave Jf arias."— (Moshiem, 
oentz.) 

t These are the devotions presented at pp. 33, 58, 145, 166^ 17% 2SS, 420, ol 
the first edition. 
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one's person a rosary, or an image of the Virgin.* * And, 
tell me now/ as Father Barry says, * if I have not provided 
you tnth easy devotions to obtain the good graces of 
Mary?'" 

^ Extremely easy, indeed, father," I observed. 

*' Tes," he said, ^ it is as much as could possibly be done, 
and I think should be quite satisfactory. For he must be a 
wretched creature indeed, who would not spare a single mo- 
ment in all his lifetime to put a chaplet on his arm, or a 
rosary in his pocket, and thus secure his salvation ; and that, 
too, with so much certaintv, that none who have tried the 
experiment have ever found it to fail, in whatever way they 
mav have lived ; though, let me add, we exhort people not to 
omit holy living. Let me refer you to the example of this, 
^ven at page 34 ; it is that of a female who, while she prac- 
tised dailv me devotion of saluting the images of the Virgin, 
spent all her days in mortal sin, and vet was saved after all, 
by the merit of that single devotion.' 

"And how so?*' cried I. 

** Our Saviour," he replied, ^ raised her up again, for the 
ver^ purpose of showing it. So certain it is, that none can 
pensh wno practise any one of these devotions." 

'^ My dear sir," I observed, ^ I am fully aware that the de- 
votions to the Virgin are a powerful mean of salvation, and 
that the least of them, if flowing from the exercise of faith 
and charity, as in the case of the saints who have practised 
them, are of great merit ; but to make persons believe that, 
hjr practising these without reforming their wicked lives, they 
will be converted by them at the hour of death, or that God 
will raise them up again, does appear calculated rather to 
keep sinners going on thdr evil courses, by deluding them 
with false peace and fool-hardy confidence, than to draw 
them off from sin by that genuine conversion which grace 
alone can effect." t 

** What does it matter," replied the monk, " by what 
road we enter paradise, provided we do enter it? as our 
famous Father Binet, formerly our provincial^ remarks on 

« Bee the de?QtioD& at ppi 14, 826, 447. 

t The JesoitB raised a great oaterr against Pascal for having, in this letter, 
as ther allwed, turned the worship of the Yirgin into ricUoale. Nicole 
seriously nndertakes his defence, and draws several distinctions between trae 
and fUse derotion to the Virgin. The Mariolatry, or Biary-worshliv of Pascal 
and the Port-RoTalists, was certainlj a very different sort of thing from that 

Sraotised in the Chnrch of Borne ; oat It is sad to see the straits to which 
liese sincere devotees were redaoed, in their attempts to reconcile this prac- 
tioe with the honour dne to God and his Son. 
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a similar subject, in his excellent book. On the Mark of Prc- 

what 




we shall 
get there at all? 

*< The Virgin will be answerable for that," returned he ; 
** so says Father Barry in the concluding lines of his book : 
* If, at the hour of death, the enemy should happen to put in 
some claim upon you, and occasion disturbance in the little 
commonwealth or your thoughts, you have only to say that 
Mary will answer n>r you, and that he must make his appli 
cation to her.' " 

** But, father, it might be possible to puzzle you, were one 
disposed to push the question a little further. Who, for ex- 
ample, has assured us that the Virgin will be answerable in 
this case?'' 

^ Father Barry will be answerable for her," he replied. 
^ 'As for the profit and happiness to be derived from these 
devotions,' he says, * I will be answerable for that ; I will 
stand bail for the good Mother.' " 

** But, father, who is to be answerable for Father Barry?" 

** How!" cried the monk ; " for Father Barry ? is he not 
a member of our Society ? and do you need to be told that 
our Society is answerable for all the books of its members ? 
It is highly necessary and important for you to know about 
this. There is an of der in our Society, by which all book- 
sellers are prohibited from printing any work of our fathers 
without the approbation of our divines and the permission 
of our superiors. This regulation was passed by Henry HI., 
10th May 1583, and confirmed by Henry IV., 20th Decem- 
ber 1603, and by Louis XIII., 14th February 1612 ; so that 
the whole of our body stands responsible for the publications 
of each ot the brethren. This is a feature ouite peculiar to 
our community. And, in consequence of this, not a single 
work emanates from us which does not breathe the spirit of 
the Society^ That, sir^ is a piece of information quite 
apropos/** 

* Father Dsnid makes an ingenious attempt to take 6B the force of tkii 
statement, by repiesenttng it as no more than what is done bj other societlee. 
oniyersitiee, Ac. (Bntretiens, p. 32.) Bat whUe these bodies acted in good 
faith on this role, the Jesuits (as Pascal afterwards shows, Letter xiii.) made 
it sabeerrient to their doable policy. Pascal's poiot was gained by establish- 
ing the fact, that the books piwlished by the Jesnits had the imprimatur of 
the Society ; and, in answer to all that Daniel has sidd on the point, it may be 
sufficient to ask. Why not try the simple plan of denouncing the error and 
censoring the author } (See Letter t., p. ISS.) 
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«« My good father," said I, " you oblige me very much, 
and I only regret that I did not know this sooner, as it will 
induce ine to pay considerably more attention to your 
authors." 

'< I would have told you sooner," he replied, ** had an 
opportunity offered : I hope, however, you will profit by the 
iniormation in future, and, in the meantime, let us prosecute 
our subject. The methods of securing salvation which I 
have mentioned are, in my opinion, very easy, very sure, and 
sufficientlv numerous ; but it was the anxious wish of our 
doctors that people should not stop short at this first step, 
where they only do what b absolutely neoessaij for salvation, 
and nothing more. Aspiring, as they do without ceasing, 
after the greater glory of God,* they sought to elevate men 
to a higher pitch of piety ; and as men of the world are 
generally deterred from devotion by the strange ideas they 
have been led to form of it by some people, we have deemed it 
of Uie highest importance to remove this obstacle, which 
meets us at the threshold. In this department, Father Le 
Moine has acquired much fame, by his work entitled De- 
votion Made East, composed for this very purpose. The 
picture which he draws of devotion in this work is per- 
fectly charming. None ever understood the subject before 
him. Only hear what he says in the beginning of his 
work: * Virtue has never as yet been seen aright; no 
portrait of her, hitherto produced, has borne the least veri- 
similitude. It is bv no means surprising that so few have 
attempted to scale ner rocky eminence. She has been held 
up as a cross-tempered dame, whose only delight is in soli- 
tude ! she has been associated with toil and sorrow ; and, in 
short, represented as the foe of sports and diversions, which 
are, in fact, the flowers of joy and the seasoning of life.' " 

** But, father, I am sure I have heard at least that there 
have been great saints who led extremely austere lives." 

« No doubt of that," he replied ; ** but still, to use the 
language of the doctor, * there have always been a number 
of genteel saints, and well-bred devotees;' and this differ- 
ence in their manners, mark you, arises s^Rtsrely from a dif- 
ference of humours. ' I am far from denying,' says my 
author, * that there are devout persons to be met with, pale 

* There is aa alliurion here to the phrase which is peipetuallT occarring ia 
the ConttUtaiam of the Jesuits, '' Ad majcrem Dei gloriam— To the greater 
glory of God/' which is the reason ostentatiously paraded for almost ail their 
laws and customs. 
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and melancholy in their temperament, fond of silence and 
retirement, with phlegm instead of hlood in their veins, and 
with faces of clay; hat there are many others of a happier 
complexion, and who possess that sweet and warm humour, 
that genial and rectified hlood, which is the true stuff that 
joy is made of.' 

" Tou see," resumed the monk, ^ that the love of silence 
and retirement is not common to all devout people; and 
that, as I was saying, this is the effect rather of their com- 
plexion than their piety. Those austere manners to which 
you refer are, in fact, properly the character of a savages 
and harharian, and, accordingly, you will find them ranke<l 
by Father Le Moine sunone the ridiculous and brutal man- 
ners of a moping idiot. Tae following is the description he 
has drawn of one of these in the seventh book of his Moral 
Pictures : ' He has no eyes for the beauties of art or nature. 
Were he to indulge in any thing that gave him pleasure, he 
would consider himself oppressed with a grievous load. On 
festival days, he retires to hold fellowship with the dead. 
He delights in a grotto rather than a palace, and prefers the 
stump of a tree to a throne. As to injuries and affronts, he 
is as insensible to them as if he had the eyes and ears of a 
statue. Honour and glory are idols with whom he has no 
acquaintance, and to whom he has no incense to offer. 
To him a beautiful woman is no better than a spectre ; and 
those imperial and commanding looks — those charming 
tyrants who hold so many slaves in willing and chainless 
servitude — have no more influence over his optics than the 
sun over those of owls,' &c." 

"Reverend sir," said I, "had you not told me that Father 
Le Moine was the author of that description, I declare I 
should have guessed it to be the production of some profane 
fellow, who had drawn it expressly with the view of turning 
the saints into ridicule. For if that is liot the picture of 
a man entirely denied to those feelings which the Gospel 
obliges us to renounce, I confess that i know nothing of the 
matter." ♦ 

"You may now perceive, then, the extent of your ignor- 
ance," he replied ; " for these are the features of a weak, un- 
cultivated mmd, * destitute of those virtuous and natural affec- 
tions which it ought to possess,' as Father Le Moine says 

* If Borne were in the right, Pascal's notions would be correct Tlie re* 
ligion of the monastery is the onlr sort of piety and seriousness known to, or 
sanctioned by, the Romish Qiarcli. See Historical Introduction. 
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at the close of that description. Such is his way of teach- 
ing * Ohristian virtue and philosophy/ as he announces in his 
aoyertisement ; and, in truth, it cannot be denied that this 
method of treating devotion is much more agreeable to the 
taste of the world than the old way in which they went to 
work before our times." 

^ There can be no comparison between them/' was my 
reply, ** and I now begin to hope that you will be as good as 
your word.*' 

** Tou win see that better by and by," returned the monk. 
'' Hitherto I have only spoken of piety in general ; but just to 
show you more in detail how our fathers have disencumbered 
it of its toils and troubles, would it not be most consoling to 
the ambitious to learn that they may maintain genuine de- 
votion alone with an inordinate love of greatness ? " 

^ What, father ! even though they should run to the utmost 
excess of ambition ? " 

*' Tes," he replied ; " for this would be only a venial sin, 
unless Uiey sought after greatness in order to offend €k>d 
and injure the State more effectually. Now, venial sins do 
not preclude a man from being devout, as the greatest saints 
are not exempt from them.* * Ambition/ says Escobar, 'which 
consists in an inordinate appetite for place and power, is ot 
itself a venial sin ; but when such dignities are coveted for 
the purpose of hurting the commonwealth, or having more 
opportunity to offend God, these adventitious circumstances 
render it mortal.' " 

" VeiT savoury doctrine, indeed, father." 

^ And is it not still more savoury," continued the monk, 
'* for misers to be told, by the same authority, ' that the rich 
are not guilty of mortal sin b^ refusing to give alms out of 
their superfluity to the poor in the hour of their greatest 
need ? — sdo in gram pauperum necessitate divitee non domdo 
swperfiuoi, non peceare mortaliter/ " 

" Why, truly," said I, •'if that be the case, I give up alt 
pretension to skiU in the science of sins." 

'* To make you still more sensible of this," returned he, 
'* you have been accustomed to think, I suppose, that a good 
opinion of one's self, and a complacency in one's own works, 
is a most dangerous sin ? Now, will you not be surprised if 
I can show you that such a good opinion, even though there 

* The Bomiflh distinction of sins into venialL and mortal, afforded too fiiir 
a pretext for sudbi sophistical conclusions to be overlooked by Jesuitical 
casuists. 
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should be do foundation for it, is so far from being a sinj that 
it is, on the contrary, the gift of God t" 

** Is it possible, father? " 

^That it is," said the monk; ''and our good Father 
Oarasse* shows it in his French work, entitled Summary of 
the Capital Truths of Religion : * It is a result of commuta- 
tive justice, that all honest labour should find its recompense 
either in praise or in self-satisfaction. When men of good 
talents puDlish some excellent work, they are justly remuner- 
ated by public applause. But when a man of weak parts 
has wrought hard at some worthless production, and fails 
to obtain the praise of the public, in order that his labour 
may not go without its reward, €k>d imparts to him a per- 
sonal satisfaction, which it would be worse than barbarous 
injustice to envy him. It is thus that Gk>d, who is infinitely 
just, has given even to firog^ a certain complacency in their 
own croaking.' " 

** Very fine decisions in favour of vanity, ambition, and 
avarice 1" cried I; ''and envv, father, will it be more diffi- 
cult to find an excuse for it ? 

" This is a delicate point,'' he replied. " We require to make 
use here of Father Bauny's distinction, which he lays down in 
his Summary of Sins: 'Envv of the spiritual good of our neigh- 
bour is mortal, but envy of his temporal good is only venial.' " 

" And why so, father ? " 

" Tou shsSl hear," said he. *' * For the good that consists 
in temporal things is so slender, and so insignificant in rela- 
tion to heaven, that it is of no consideration in the eyes of 
Qod and his saints.' " 

" But, father, if temporal g^ood is so ilenderj and of so little 
consideration, how do you come to permit men's lives to 
be taken away in order to preserve it ? " f 

"Tou mistake the matter entirely," returned the monk; 
*' you were told that temporal good was of no consideration 
in the eyes of God, but not in the eyes of men." 

" That idea never occurred to me," I replied ; " and now, 
it is to be hoped that, in virtue of these same distinctions, the 
world will get rid of mortal sins altogether." 

* Francois Ganaae was a Jesuit of Angouleme; he died in 163L He was 
much followed as a preacher, his sermons beinjR copioosly interlarded with 
boffoonery. His concroversial works are ftill of fire and fUry; and his theolo- 
Kical Summary, to which Pascal here refers, abounds with eccentricities. It 
oesery es to be mentioned, as some ofltet to the folly of this writer, that Father 
Oarasse lost his life in consequence of his attentions to his countrymen who 
were infected with the plague. 

t See before, Letter Til., p. 167. 
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"Do not flatter yourself with that," said the father, ** there 
are still such things as mortal sins — ^there is sloth, for example." 

** Nay, then, father dear," I exclaimed, " after that, fare- 
well to all « the joys of life ! ' " 

*' Stay," said the monk; ''when you have heard Escobar's 
definition ot that vice, yon will perhaps change your tone: 
* Sloth,' he observes, * lies in grieving that spiritual things 
are spiritual, as if one should lament that the sacraments are 
the sources of grace ; which would be a mortal sin/ " 

" O, my dear sir ! " cried I, ** I don't think that anybody 
ever took it into his head to be slothful in that way." 

" And accordingly," he replied, " Escobar afterwards re- 
marks: * I must confess that it is very rarely* that a person 
falls into the sin of sloth.' Tou see now how important it isi 
to define things properlv." 

'' Yes, father, and this brings to my mind your other de- 
finitions about assassinations, ambuscades, and superfluities. 
But why have you not extended your method to all cases, 
and given definitions of all vices in your way, so that people 
may Ho longer sin in gratifying themselves ? " 

''It is not always essential/' he replied, "to accomplish 
that purpose bv changing the definitions of things. I may 
illustrate this by referring to the subject of good cheer, 
which is accounted one of the greatest pleasures of life, and 
which Escobar thus sanctions m hb ' Practice according to 
our Society:' 'Is it allowable for a person to eat and drink 
to repletion, unnecessarily, and solely for pleasure ? Certainly 
he may, according to Sanchez, provided he does not thereby 
ininre his health ; because the natural appetite may be per- 
mitted to enjoy its proper functions.' " * 

''Well, tather, toat is certainly the most complete pas- 
sage, and the most finidhed maxim in the whole of your 
moral system ! What comfortable inferences may be drawn 
from it I Why, and is gluttony, then, not even a venial 
sin ? " 

" Not in the shape I have just referred to," he replied ; 
^' but, according to the same author, it would be a venial sin 
' were a person to gorge himself unnecessarily with eating 
and drinking to such a degree as to produce vomiting.' t 
So much for that point. I would now say a little about the 

* " An comedere et libere tisgue ad satieUUim absque necessitate ob scHam 
9oluptaUm, sit peocatum f Cum Sanctio negaJtive respondeo, modo non obsit 
xaldudini, ^ia licite potest appetitus naturaZis suis a^tibusfrui.*' (N. 102.) 

t " Si quu se usque ad vomwim ingurgitet." (Esc., n. 60.) 
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facilities we have inveDted for avoiding sin in worldly con- 
versations and intrigues. One of the most embarrassing of 
these cases is how to avoid telling lies, particularly when one 
is anxious to induce a belief in what is false. In such cases, 
our doctrine of equivocations has been found jof admirable 
service, according to which, as Sanchez has it, * it is permit- 
ted to use ambiguous terms, leading people to understand 
them in another sense from that in which we understand 
them ourselves.'*'* 

" I know that already, father," said I. 

^ We have published^it so often," continued he, *' that at 
length, it seems, everybody knows of it. But do you know 
what is to be done when no equivocal words can be got?" 

«« No, father." 

**! thought as much," said the Jesuit; ''this is some- 
thing new, sir: I mean the doctrine of mental reservations. 
'A man may swear,' as Sanchez says in the same place, 
' that he never did such a thing (though he actually did 
it), meaning within himself that he did not do so on a 
certain day, or before he was born, or understanding any 
other such circumstance, while the words which he employs 
have no such sense as would discover his meaning. And 
this is very convenient in many cases, and quite innocent, 
when necessary or conducive to one's health, honour, or ad- 
vantage.' " 

''Indeed^ father I is that not a lie, and perjury too?" 
cried I. 

"No," said the father; ** Sanchez and Filiutius prove 
that it is not ; for, says the latter, * It is the intention that 
determines the quality of the action.' f And he suggests a 
still surer method for avoiding falshood, which is this: 
After saying aloud, I gwear that I have not done that, to 
add, in a low voice, to-day ; or after saying aloud, / aiuearf 
to interpose in a whisper, that I say; and then continue 
aloud, thai I have done that. This, you perceive, is telling 
the truth." $ 

* Op. mor., p.%L&,&(^iLl8b 

t Tr. 26, chap. U, n. 831, 828. 

1 Tbe method bj which Fftther DanJd evades this ehaive is trnly Jesoiti- 
eal. First, he attempts to inyolve the question in a doua of difiBlcnilties, by 
sopposingextreme cases^ in which eqniyocaUon may be .allowed to preserve 
life, Ac. He has then the assarance to quote Scripture in defence of the 
practice^ referring to the equivocations or Abraham, which he vindicates ; 
to those of Tobit and the angel Raphael, which he applauds ; and even to the 
sayinn of our blessed Lord, which he charges with equivocation 1 (Encretiens, 
pp. S78y 882.) £ven BosBoet was ashamed of this abominable maxim. " I 
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" I grant it," said I ; '* it might possibly, however, be foand 
to be telling the truth in a low key, and falsehood in a load 
one ; besides, I should be afrud that many people might not 
have sufficient presence of mind to avail themselves of these 
methods." 

*' Our doctors," replied the Jesuit, " have taught, in the 
same passage, for the benefit of such as might not be expert 
in the use of these reservations, that no more is required of 
them, to avoid lying, than sim{)ly to sav that they nave not 
done what they have done^ provided * they have, in general, 
the intention of giving to their language the sense which an 
able man would give to it.' Be candid, now, and confess if 
you have not often felt yourself embarrassed, in consequence 
of not knowing this ? " 

^ Occasionally," said I. 

^And will you not also acknowledge," continued he, 
** that it would often prove very convenient to be absolved 
in conscience firom keeping certain engagements one may 
have made?" 

*' The most convenient thing in the world! " I replied. 

<< Listen, then, to the general rule laid down by Escobar: 
* Promises are not binding, when the person in making them 
had no intention to bind himself. Now, it seldom happens 
that any have such an intention, unless when they confirm 
their promises by an oath or contract; so that when one 
simply says, I wul do it, he means that he will do it if he 
does not change his mind ; for he does not wish, bj( saying 
that, to deprive himself of his liberty.' He gives other, rules 
in the same strain, which you may consult for yourself, and 
tells us, in conclusion^ ^that all this is taken from Molina 
and our other authors, and is therefore settled beyond all 
doubt.' " 

'' My dear father," I observed, ** I had no idea that the 
direction of the intention possessed the power of rendering 
promises null and void." 

'*Tou must perceive," returned he, ''what facility this 
affords for prosecuting the business of life. But what has 
given us the most trouble has been to regulate the commerce 
between the sexes; our fathers bdng more chary in the mat- 
know nothing^" he laji, speakiog of Saache^ " more pemloloos in aioralifef , 
than the opinion of tnat Jesuit m remxd to an oath ; nennalntalnii tbat toe 
intention is necessary to an oath, vithont which, in nving a.false answer to a 
Judge, when questioned at the bar, one is not caiiaMe of periory." (Journal 
de PAbbtf le Dieu, apnd DisseFtation snr la ft>i qoi est doe iui tenoignage d* 
Flucal, Ac., p. sa) 
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ter of chastity. Not bnt that they have discusBed questiorii 
of a very curious and very indulgent character, particularl} 
in reference to married and betrothed persons." 

At this stage of the conversation, I was made acquainted 
with the most extraordinary questions you can well imagine. 
He gave me enough of them to fill many letters; but ah 
you show my communications to all sorts of persons, and 
as I do not choose to be the vehicle of such reading to those 
who would make it the subject of diversion, I must decline 
even giving the quotations. 

The only thing to which I can venture to allude, out of all 
the books which he showed me, and these in French, too, is 
a passage which you will find in Father Bauny's Summary, 
p. 165, relating to certain little familiarities, which, provided 
the intention is well directed, be explains ** a$ pcunng for 
gaUarU;" and you will be surprised to find, at p. 148, a 
principle of morals, as to the power which daughters have 
to dispose of their persons without the leave of their relatival, 
couched in these terms: ''When that is done with the con- 
sent of the daughter, although the father may have reason 
to complain, it does not follow that she, or the person to 
whom she has sacnficed her honour, has done him any wrong, 
or violated the rules of justice in regard to him ; for the 
daughter has possession of her. honour as well as of her 
body, and can do what she pleases with them, bating death 
or mutilation of members." Judges firom that specimen, of 
the rest. It brings to my recollection a passage from a hea- 
then poet, a modi better casuist, it woula appear, than these 
reverend doctor*; for he says, *' that the person of a daugh- 
ter does not bdong whoUy to herself, bat partly to uer 
father and partly to her mother, without whom she cannot 
dispose of it even in marriage.'' And I am much mia- 
taken if there is a single judge in the land who would not 
lay down aa law the very reverse of this maxim of Father 
Baonv. 

This is an I dare tell you of that part of oar oonrersation, 
which lasted so long that I was obliged to beseedi the monk 
to change the sabject. He did so, and proceeded to entertain 
me with their regulations about female attire. 

''We shall not speak," he said, ** of Uiose who are actuated 
hj impure intentions; but aa to others, Escobar remarks, 
that * if the woman adorn herself without any evil intention^ 
but merely to graii^ a natural inclination to vanity — ob no- 
turalemfEuhiM indmcUionan — this is only a venuJ sin, or 
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rather no sin at all.' And Father Baunj miuntiuns, that 
* even though the woman knows the bad effect which her 
care in adorning her person may have upon the virtue of 
those who may behold ner, all decked out in rich and pre- 
cious attire, she would not sin in so dressing.' * And among 
others, he cites oar Father Sanches as being of the same 
mind." 

*' But, father, what do your authors say to those passages 
of Scripture which so strongly denounce every thing of that 
sort?" 

'*Les8ius has well met that objection," said the monk, 
^ by observing, * that these passages of Scripture have the 
force of precepts only in regard to the women of that period, 
who were expected to exhibit, by their modest demeanour, an 
example of edification to the Pagans.'" 

** And where did he find that, father ? " 

^ It does not matter where he found it," replied he ; ^ it 
18 enough to know that the sentiments of these gpreat men 
are always probable of themselves. It deserves to be no- 
ticed, however, that Father Le Moine has qualified this 
general permission ; for he will on no account allow it to be 
extended to the old Icidies. * Touth,' he observes, * is natu- 
rally entitled to adorn itself, nor can the use of ornament be 
condemned at an age which is the flower and verdure of 
life. But there it should be allowed to remain : it would 
be Strangely out of season to seek for roses on the snow. 
The stars alone have a right to be always dancing, for 
they have the g^fb of perpetual youth. The vrisest course 
in this matter, tnerefore, for old women, would be to consult 
good sense and a good mirror, to yield to decency and ne- 
cessity, and to retire at the first approach of the shades of 
night/ "t 

^ A most judicious advice," I observed. 

^ But," continued the monk, ^ just to show you how care- 
ful our fathers are about every thing you can think of, I 

* Eac tr. 1, ex. 8; SamnuuT of Sina, a 46, p. lOM. 

t " They had their Father Le Moine," said deander "and I am soxpriaed 
ther did not oppose him to PascaL That father had a Uyely imagination and 
a jCoridf briOMmt style ; he stood high among polished society, and his Apo- 
logy, written against the hook entitled 'The Moral Theology of the Jesuits.* 
was hardly less popoolar than his Ckirnnomb far fkt Jcmteniat Peaanu." 



*' The Society thought, perhaps," replied fudoxos, " that he could not easily 
catch the delicate, ana at tbe same time easy, style of FascaL It was Father 
Le Moine^s tailing to onbeUish all he said, io be always aiming at something 



w itty, and never to n>eak simply. Perhaps too, he did not fieei himself equal 
for tne combat, and old not lilce to commit nimselt" (Father Daniel, Entre- 
ilens de Oleanare et d'Eudoxe, p. 78.) 
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]i:&j mention that, after granting the ladies permission ta 
gamble, and foreseeing that, in many cases, this license would 
be of little avail unless they had something to gamble with, 
they have established another maxim in their favour, which 
will be found in Escobar's chapter on larceny, n. 13 : * X 
wife,' says he, ' may gamble, and for this purpose may pilfer 
money from her husband.' " 

** Well, father, that is capital I '* , 

^ There are many other good things besides that," said 
the father ; ^ but we must waive them, and say a little about 
those more important maxims, which facilitate the practice 
of holy things — ^the manner of attending mass, for example. 
On this subject, our great divines Gaspard Hurtado and 
Ooninck have taught * that it is quite sufficient to be 
present at mass in body, though we may be absent in 
spirit, provided we maintain an outwardly respectful de- 
portment' Yasquez goes a step farther, maintaining ' that 
one fulfils the precept of hearing mass, even though one 
should go with no such intention at all.' All this is re- 
peatedly laid down by Escobar, who, in one passage, illus- 
trates the point by the example of those who are dragged 
to mass by force, and who put on a fixed resolution not to 
listen to it." 

•* Truly, sir," said I, " had any other person told me that, 
I would not have believed it." 

*' In good sooth," he replied, ** it requires all the support 
which the authority of tnese great names can lend it ; and 
so does the following maxim by the same Escobar : * That 
even a wicked intention, such as that of ogling the women, 
joined to that of hearing mass rightly, does not hinder a 
man from fulfilling the service.'* But another very con-^ 
venient device^ suggested by our learned brother Turrian,t 
is, that * one may hear the half of a mass from one priest, 
and the other half from another ; and that it makes no dif- 
ference though he should hear first the conclusion of the 
one, and then the commencement of the other.' I mighb 
also mention, that it has been decided by several of our doc- 
tors to be lawful ' to hear the two halves of a mass at the 
same time, from the lips of two different priests, one of 
whom is commencing the mass, while the other is at the 
elevation ; it being quite possible to attend to both parts at 

• ''Nee obat alia pravainUiUio,vaaniekndiliXMinosefbuninas/' (Ssc; 
tr. % ex. U, n. 31.) 
t Select., p. 2, dL 16, sob. 7. 
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once, and two halves of a mass making: a whole— duoe tn«- 
dictates una/m, inissam constituvrnt* * * From all whicd/ says 
Escobar, ' I conclude, that you may hear mass in a very 
short period of time ; if, for example, you should happen to 
hear four masses going on at the same time, so arranged 
that when the first ia at the commencement, the second is 
at the gospel, the third at the consecration, and the last at 
the communion.'" 

*' Certainly, father, according to that plan, one may hear 
mass any day at Notre Dame in a twinkling." 

" Well," replied he, ** that just shows how admirably we 
have succeeded in facilitating the hearing of mass. But I 
am anxious now to show yon how we have smoothed the 
use of the sacraments, and particularly that of penance. It 
is here that the benignity of our fathers shines in its truest 
splendour ; and you will be really astonished to find that 
devotion, a thing which the world is so apt to boggle at, 
should have been treated by our doctors with such consum- 
mate skill, that, to use the words of Father Le Moine, in 
his Devotion Made Easy, ' demolishing the bugbear which 
the devil had placed at its threshold, they have rendered 
it easier than vice, and more agreeable than pleasure ; so 
that, in fact, simply to live is incomparably more irk- 
some than to live well/ Is that not a marvellous change, 
now?" 

'< Indeed, father, I cannot help telling you a bit of my 
mind : I am sadly afraid that you have overshot the mark, 
and that this indulgence of yours will shock more people 
than it will attract. The mass, for example, ia a thing so 
grand and so holy, that, in the eyes of a great many, it 
would be enough to blast the credit of your doctors for 
ever, to show them how you have spoken of it." 

'' With a certain class," replied the monk, ** I allow that may 
be the case; but do you not know that we accommodate 
ourselves to all sorts of persons ? You seem to have lost all 
recollection of what I have repeatedly told you on this point. 
The first time you are at leisure, therefore, I propose that we 
make this the theme of our conversation, deferring till then 
the lenitives we have introduced into the confessional. I pro- 
mise to make you understand it so well, that you will never 
forget it." 

With these words we parted, so that our next oonversa- 

* Baunj, Hurtado, Azor, Ac. Escobar, " Practice for Hearing Maae accord- 
in^ (0 our Society/' Igrons edition. 
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tion, I presume, will tani on the policy of the Society. — ^I 
am, &c. 

p.jSf. — Since writing the abore, I have seen ** Paradise 
Opened by a Hundred Devotions easily Practised," by Father 
Barry ; and also the <' Mark of Predestination," by Father 
Binet ; both of them well worth seeing. 
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palliatives AFPLtBD BT THE JESUITS TO THE SACRAMENT OF 
FENANCE, IX THEIB MAXIMS REGABDINO CONFESSION, 
SATISFACTION, ABSOLUTION, PROXIMATE OCCASIONS OF 
SIN, CONTRITION, AND THE LOYB OF OOD. 

Paris, August 2, 1656. 

Sir, — I have not come yet to the policy of the Society, 
but shall first introduce you to one of its leading principles. 
I refer to the palliatives which they have applied to confes- 
sion, and which are unquestionably the best of all the schemes 
they have fallen upon to ** attract all and repel none." It is 
absolutely necessary to know something of this before going 
any farther ; and, accordingly, the monk judged it expedient 
to give me some instructions on the point, nearly as fol- 
lows:— 

** From what I have already stated," he observed, ** you 
may judge of the success with which our doctors have la- 
boured to discover, in their wi?dom, that a great many things, 
formerly regarded as forbidden, are innocent and alfowab& • 
but as there are some sins for which one can find no ex- 
cuse^ and for which there is no remedy but confessioil^ it 
became necessary to alleviate, by the methods I am n*-*.: 
going to mention, the difficulties attending that practice* 
Thus, having shown you, in our previous conversations, how 
we relieve people from troublesome scruples of conscience^ 
by showing them that what they believed to be sinful was 
indeed quite innocent, I proceed now to illustrate our con- 
venient plan for ezpiatiTig what is really sinful, which is 
effected oy making confession as easy a process as it was 
formerlv a painful one," 
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** And how do you manage that, father ? " 

** Why," said he, " it is by those admirable subtleties which 
are peculiar to our Company, and have been styled by our 
fathers in Flanders, in * The Image of the First Century,'* 
' the pious finesse, the holy artifice of devotion — -piam et re- 
ligiosam calliditatem^ et pietatis solertiam,' t By the aid of 
these inventions, as they remark in the same place, * crimes 
may be expiated now-a-days alacrius — with more zeal and 
Alacrity than they were committed in former days, and a 
great many people may be washed from their stains almost 
as cleverly as they contracted them — plurimi vix citius mOf 
cuhM eontrahunt quam duwnt.* " 

" Pray, then, father, do teach me some of these most salu- 
tary lessons of finesse." 

" We have a good number of them," answered the monk ; 
" for there are a great many irksome things about confes- 
sion, and for each of these we have devised a palliative. The 
chidT difficulties connected with this ordinance are the shame 
of confessing certain sins, the trouble of specifying the cir- 
cumstances of others, the penance exacted for them, the re- 
solution against relapsing into them, the avoidance of the 
proximate occasions of sins, and the regret of having com- 
mitted them. I hope to convince you to-day, that it is now 
possible to get over all this with hardly any trouble at all ; 
such is the care we have taken to allav the bitterness and 
Dauseousness of this very necessary medicine. For, to begin 
with the difficulty of confessing certain sms, you are aware 
it is of importance often to keep in the good graces of one's 
confessor ; now, must it not be extremely convenient to be 
permitted, as you are by our doctors, particularly EscoUar 
and Suarez, * to have two confessors, one for the mortal sins 
and another for the venial, in order to maintain a fair cha- 
racter with your ordinary confessor — uH bonamfamam apttd 
ardinarium Uieatur — provided you do not take occasion from 
thence to indulge in mortal sin ? ' This is followed by an- 
other ingenious oontrivance for confessing a sin, even to the 
ordinary confessor, without his perceiving that it was com- 
mitted since the last confession, which is, * to make a general 
confession, and huddle this last sin in a slump among the 
rest which we confess.' t And I am sure you will own that 
the following decision of Father Bauny goes far to alleviate 
the shame which one must feel in confessing his relapses« 

* See before, p. 118. t Imago Ptimi Stculi, 1. ilL, c 8» 

X £k., tr. 7> ft. 4, o. 185 ; also Princ, ex. 2, n. 78. 
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namely, ' that, except m certain cases, which rarely occur, the 
confessor is not entitled to ask his penitent if the sin of which 
he accuses himself is an habitual one, nor is the latter obliged 
to answer such a question ; because the confessor has no right 
to subject his penitent to the shame of disclosing his frequent 
relapses/ " 

''Indeed, father! I might as well say tiiat a physician has 
no right to ask his patient if it is long since he had the fever. 
Do not sins assume quite a different aspect according to cir- 
cumstances? and should it not be the object of a genuine 
penitent to discover the whole state of his conscience to his 
confessor, with the same sincerity and open-heartedness as if 
he were speaking to Jesus Christ himself, whose place the 
priest occupies ? If so, how far is he irom realismg such 
a disposition, who, by concealing the frequency of his relapses, 
conceals the aggravations of his offence! " * 

I saw that this puzzled the worthy monk^ for he attempted 
to elude rather than resolve the difficulty, by turning my 
attention to another of their rules, which only goes to esta- 
blish a fresh abuse, instead of justifying in the least the deci- 
sion of Father Bauny ; a decision which, in my opinion, is 
one of the most pernicious of their maxims, and calculated to 
encourage profligate men to continue in their evil habits. 

" I grant you," replied the father, " that habit Aggravates 
the malignity of a sin, but it does not alter its nature ; and 
that is the reason why we do not insist on people confessing 
it, according to the rule laid down by our fathers, and quoted 
by Escobar, ' That one is only obliged to confess the circum- 
stances that alter the species of the sin, and not those that 
aggravate it.' Proceeding on this rule. Father Qranados 
says, ' that if one has eaten flesh in Lent, all he needs to do 
is to confess that he has broken the fast, without specifying 
whether it was by eating flesh, or by taking two fish raeals. 
And, according to Reginald, ' a sorcerer who has employed 
the diabolical art is not obliged to reveal that circumstance ; 

* The practice of anrioular eonfeasion was about three hundred years old 
before the Reformation, having remained undetermined till the year lloO after 
Christ. The early fathers were, beyond all question, decidedly opposed to it. 
Chrysostom reasons very differently firom the text. " But thou art ashamed 
to say that thou hast sinned 7 Gonfesi thy fkults, then, daily io thy prayer ; 
for do I say, * Gonfess them to thy fellow-eerrant, who may reproach thee 
therewith?' No; confess them to Cfod who healeth them." (in Ps. 1., hom. 2.) 
And to whom did Augustine make his Confeuionsf Was it not to the same 
Being to whom Dayia in the Psalms, and the publican in the Gospel, made 
theirs? ** What hare I to do with men," says this father, " that they should 
liear my confessions, as if tbey were to heal all my diseases ?" (Confes., lib. z.« 
p. 3.) 
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it is enough to say that he has dealt in magic, without ex- 
pressing whether it was by palmistry or by a paction with 
the devil/ Fagundez, again, has decided that ' rape is not a 
circumstance which one is bound to reveal, if the woman 
give her consent.' All this is quoted by Escobar,* with 
many other very curious decisions as to these circumstances, 
which you may consult at your leisure." 

" These ' artifices of devotion ' are vastly convenient in 
their way," I observed. 

^' And yet," said the father, '^ notwithstanding all that, 
they would go«for nothing, sir, unless we had proceeded to 
mollify penance, which, more than anything else, deters 
people from confession. Now, however, the most squeamish 
nave nothing to dread from it, after what we have advanced 
in our theses of the College of Clermont, where we hold that 
* if the confessor impose a suitable penance, and the penitent 
be unwilling to submit himself to it, the latter may go home, 
waiving both the penance and the absolution.' Or, as Esco- 
bar says, in giving the Practice of our Society, * if the peni- 
tent declare his willingness to have his penance remitted to 
the next world, and to suffer in purgatory ail the pains due 
to him, the confessor may, for the honour of the sacrament, 
impose a veir light penance on him, particularly if he has 
reason to beUeve that his penitent would object to a heavier 
one.'" 

"I really think," said I, "that, if that is the case, we 
ought no longer to call confession * the sacrament of pen- 
ance'" 

" You are wrong," he replied ; ** for we always administer 
something in the way of penance, for the form's sake." 

" But, father, do you suppose that a man is worthy of re- 
ceiving absolution, when he will submit to nothing painful to 
expiate his offences? And, in these circumstances, ought 
you not to retain rather than remit their sins ? Are you not 
aware of the extent of your ministry, and that you have the 
power of binding and loosing? Do you imagine that you 
are at liberty to give absolution indifferently to all who ask it, 
and without ascertaining beforehand if Jesus Christ looses in 
heaven those whom you loose on earth ? "f 

* Princ, ex. % n. 89, 41, 61, «2. 

t John XX. 23 : " Receive ye the II0I7 Qhost: Whose merer Bins ye remit, 
they are remitted onto them ; and whose soever sins ve retain, they are re- 
tained." All the ancient fkthers, such as Basil, Ambrose, Augustine, and 
ChrysoEtom, explain this remission of sins as the work of the Holy Ghost, 
and not of the apostles, except ministerially, in the use of the spiritual keys 
of doctiine and discipline^ of intercessory prayer, and of the sacraments. 
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** What I " cried the father, ** do yoa suppose that we do 
not know that ' the confessor (as one remarks) ought to sit 
in judgment on the disposition of his penitent, both because 
he is bound not to dispense the sacraments to the unworthy, 
Jesus Christ having enjoined him to be a faithful steward, 
and not to give that which is holy unto dugs; and because 
he is a julige^ and it is the duty of a judge to give righteous 
judgment, oy loosing the worthy and binding the unworthy, 
and he ought not to absolve those whom Jesus Christ con* 
demns?'" 

*^ Whose words are these, father ?" 

'* They are the words of our father I^iutius," he replied. 

** Tou astonish me/' ssud I ; *' I took them to be a quota- 
tion from one of the fathers of the Church. At all events, 
sir, that passive ought to make an impression on the confes- 
sors, and render them very circumspect in the dispensation 
of this sacrament, to ascertain whether the regret of their 
penitents is sufficient, and whether their promises of future 
amendment are worthy of credit." 

" That is not such a difficult matter," replied the father ; 
" Filiutiua had more sense than to leave confessors in that 
dilemma, and accordingly he suggests an easy way of get. 
ting out of it, in the words immediately following: *The 
confessor may easily set his mind at rest as to the disposi- 
tion of his penitent ; for, if he fail to give sufficient evidence 
of sorrow, the confessor has only to ask him if he does not 
detest the sin in his heart, and if he answer that he does, 
he is bound to believe it. The same thing may be said of 
resolutions as to the future, unless the case involves an obli- 
gation to restitution, or to avoid some proximate occasion of 



sm. 




** As to that passage, father, I can easily believe that it i$ 
Filiutius' own ; there can be no mistaking that.** 

** Tou are mistaken though,*' siud the father, ^for he has 
extracted it, word for word, from Suarez." * 

''But, father, that last passage irom Filiutius overturns 
what he had lud down in the former. For confessors can 
no longer be sud to sit as judges on the disposition of their 
penitents, if they are bound to take it simply upon their 
word, in the absence of all satisfying signs of contrition. 

(tJshex's SesvAtxf Challenge, p. 122, fte.) Eren the schoolmen held that th« 
power of binding and loosing committed to the ministers of the Church ia 
not absoiate, but must be limited by ciave turn errante, or when no error ia 
committed in the nse of the keys. 
• la 8 pan* 1 4» diqp. &^ sect. S; n. a. 
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Are the professions made on such occasions so infallible, that 
no other sign is needed ? I question much if experience has 
taught your fathers, that all who^ make fair promises are 
remarkable for keeping them ; I am mistaken if they have 
not often found the reverse." 

" No matter," replied the monk ; ''confessors are bound to 
believe them for all that ; for Father Bauny, who has probed 
this question to the bottom, has concluded ' that at whatever 
time those who have fallen into frequent relapses, without 
giving evidence of amendment, present themselves before a 
confessor, expressing their regret for the past and a good 
purpose for the future, he is bound to believe them on their 
simple averment, although there may be reason to presume 
that such resolution only came from the teeth outwards. 
Nay,' says he, ' though they should indulge subsequently to 
greater excess than ever in the same delinquencies, still in my 
opinion, they may receive absolution.'* Ihere now I that, I 
am sure, should silence you." 

*' But father,*' said I, " you impose a great hardship, I 
think, on the confessors, by thus obliging them to believe the 
very reverse of what they see." 

''Tou don't understand it," returned he; "all that, is 
meant is, that they are obliged to act and absolve as if they 
believed that their penitents would be true to their engage- 
ments, though, in point of fact, they believe no such thing. 
This is explained, immediately afterwards, by Saurez and 
Filiutius. Ailer having said that 'the priest is bound to 
believe the penitent on his word,' they add, ' It is not neces- 
sary that the confessor should be convinced that the good 
resolution of his penitent will be carried into effect, nor even 
that he should judge it probable; it is enough that he thinks 
the person has at the time the design in general, though he 
must very shortly after relapse. Such is the doctrine of all 
our authors — iia docetU omnes autores.' Will you presume 
to doulTt what has been taught by our authors ? " 

"But, sir, what then becomes of what Father Petaut 

* Summary of Sina, c. 46, p. 1090, 1, 2. 

t Deoia Peiaa (Dionysiiu jPetavius) a learned Jesuit was bom at Orleans 
in 1589^ and died in 1052. Ihe catalogue of his works alone would fill a 
volume, lie wrote in elegant Latin, on all subjects— grammar, history, 
chronology, Ac, as well as theology. Perrault informs us that he had an 
ihcredible ardour for the convers.on of heretics, and had almost succeeded 
in conyerting the celebrated Grotius— a very unlikely story. (Les Hommes 
Ulustres, p. 19.) His took on Public Penance ( Paris, 1644) was intended 
as a refutation of Amauld's ** Frequent Communion;" but is said to have 
been ill-written and unsuccessful. Though he professed the theology of his 
ordsfj he is said to have had a kind ol predilection for austere opinioni^ 
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himself is obliged to own, in the preface to his Pablic Pen- 
ance, * that the holy fathers, doctors, and councils of the 
Church agree in holding it as a settled pointf that the pen- 
ance preparatory to the eucharist roust be genuine, constant^ 
resolute, and not languid and sluggish, or subject to aftei^ 
thoufrhts and relapses?" 

"Don't you observe," replied the roonlc, "that Father 
Petau is speaking of the avicient Church f But all that is 
now $0 little in season, to use a common saying of our doc- 
tors, that, according to Father Bauny, the reverse is the ODiy 
true view of the matter. ' There are some,' says he^ ' who 
maintain that absolution ought to be refused to those 
who fall frequently into the same sins, more especially if, 
after being often absolved, they evince no signs of amend- 
ment; and others hold the opposite view. But the only 
true opinion is, that they ought not to be refused absolu- 
lion ; and though they should be nothing the better of all 
the good advices given them, though they should have 
broken all their promises to lead a new life, and been at no 
trouble to purify themselves, still it is of no consequence ; 
whatever may be said to the contrary, the true opinion 
which ought to be followed is, that even in all these cases, 
they ought to be absolved.' And again : ' Absolution ought 
neither to be denied nor delayed in the case of those who 
live in habitual sins against the law of God, of nature, and 
of the Church, although there should be no apparent pros- 
pect of future amendment — etsi emendaUonis fiuunB nulla 
spes a/ppareat'** 

" But, father, this certainty of always getting absolution 
may induce sinners " 

" I know what you mean," interrupted 1.h€ Jesuit ; «* but 
listen to Father Bauny, q. 15: 'Absolution maybe given 
even to him who candidly avows that the hope of being 
absolved induced him to sin with more freedom than he 
would otherwise have done.' And Father Caussin, defend* 
ing this proposition, says, *that were this not true, confession 
would be interdicted to the greater part of mankind ; and 
the only resource left for poor sinners would be a branch 
and a rope I'"* 

" O father, how these maxims of yours will draw people to 
your confessionals I " 

being naturally of a melancholy temper. When invited by the p'^pe ti 
visit Rome, he replied, " I am too old U> flU''—<UMenaifer, (Diet Univ., 
art. fetau. 
* haylj to the Moral. Theol., p. 211. 
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** Yes," he replied, " you would hardly believe what num- 
bers are in the habit of frequenting them ; ' we are abso- 
lutely oppressed and overwhelmed, so to speak, 'Under the 
crowd of our penitents — penitentium numero ohruimwr * — as 
is said in *The Image of the First Century/" 

" I could suggest a very simple method, said I, " to escape 
from this inconvenient pressure. You have only to oblige 
sinners to avoid the proximate occasions of sin ; that single 
expedient would afford you relief at once." 

** We have no wish for such a relief," rejoined the monk ; 
'* quite the reverse ; for, as is observed in the same book, 

* the great end of our Society is to labour to establish the 
virtues, to wage war on the vices, and to serve a great num- 
ber of souls/ Now, as there are very few souls inclined to 
Quit the proximate occasions of sin, we have been obliged to 
define what a proximate occasion is. ' That cannot be called 
a proximate occasion,' says Escobar* ' where one sins but 
rarely, or on a sudden transport-~-say three or four times 
a-year ; ' * or, as Father Bauny has it, * once or twice in a 
month.' t Again, asks this author, * What is to be done in 
the case of masters and servants, or cousins, who, living 
under the same roof, are by this occasion tempted to sin?' 

'^ They ought to be separated," said I. 

•* That is what he says, too, * If their relapses be very fre- 
quent : but if the parties offend rarely, and cannot be sepa- 
rated without trouble and loss, they may, according to Saurez 
and other authors, be absolved, provided they promise to sin 
no more^ and are truly sorry for what is past.' " 

This required no explanation, for he had already informed 
me with what sort of evidence of contrition the confessor was 
bound to rest satisfied. 

*• And Father Bauny," continued the monk, " permits those 
who are involved in the proximate occasions of sin * to remain 
as they are, when they cannot avoid them without becoming 
the common talk of the world, or subjecting themselves to 
inconvenience.' * A priest,' he remarks in another work, 

* may and ought to absolve a woman who is guilty of living 
with a paramour, if she cannot put him away honourably, or 
has some reason for keeping him — ai non potest honestc 
ejiceref atit habeat cdiqwvn causa/m retinendi — provided she 
nromises to act mure virtuously for the future.' ' % 

"Well, father," cried I, "you have certainly succeeded in 

• Sac. Practice of the Society, tr. 7, ex.4, n.220L f P. 106% 1080. 

X TheoL Mor., tr. 4» De Poenit. q. 13^ pp. ^8^ M. 
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relaxing the obligation of avoiding the occasions of sin to a 
very comfortable extent, by dispensing with the duty as soon 
as it becomes inconvenient ; but I should think your fathers 
will at least allow it to be binding when there is no difficulty 
in the way of its performance ?" 

" Yes" said the father, ^ though even then the rule is not 
without exceptions. For Father Bauny says, in the same 
placei, * that any one may frequent profligate houses, with the 
view of converting their unfortunate inmates, though the 
probability should be that he fall into sin, having often expe- 
rienced before that he has yielded to their fascinations. Some 
doctors do not approve of this opinion, and hold that no man 
may voluntarily put his salvation in peril to succour his 
neighbour ; yet I decidedly embrace the opinion which they 
eontrovert.' 

" A novel sort of preachers these, father ! But where does 
Father Bauny find any ground for investing them with such 
a mission ? " 

** It is upon one of his own principles," he replied, " which 
he announces in the same place after Basil Pouce. I men- 
tioned it to you before^ and I presume you have not forgotten 
it. It is, * that one may seek an occasion of sin, directly and 
expressly, primo et per se — ^to promote the temporal or spi- 
rituid good of himself or his neighbour.' " 

On hearing these passages, I felt so horrified that I was 
on the point of breaking out ; but, being resolved to hear 
him ta an end, I restrained myself, and merely inquired: 
" How, father, does this doctrine comport with that of the 
Gospel, which binds us to * pluck out the right eye,' and 
' cut off the right hand,' when they ' offend,' or prove pre- 
judicial to salvation? And how can you suppose that the 
man who wilfully indulges in the occasions of sin, sincerely 
hates sin ? Is it not evident, on the contrary, that he has 
never been properly touched with a sense of it, and that 
be has not yet experienced that genuine conversion of heai't, 
which makes a man love Qod as much as he formerly loved 
the creature ? " 

^ Indeed I " cried he, '' do you call that genuine contrition ? 
It seems you do not know that, as Father Pintereau* says, 
* cill our fathers teach, with one accord, that it is an error, 
and almost a heresy, to hold that contrition is necessary ; 

* The work ascribed to Pintereau was entitled " Les Impostures et les 
Xgnorances du Libelle intitule la Theolog!^ Morale des Jesuits : par I'Abbd da 
JJolslc" 
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or that atUHtion alone, iDduced by the sole motive, the feai 
of the pains of hell, which excludes a disposition to offend 
18 not sufficient with the sacrament }'"* 

^ What, father 1 do you mean to say that it is almost an 
article of faith, that attrition, induced merely by fear of 
punishment, is sufficient with the sacrament ? That idea. I 
think, is peculiar to your fathers ; for those other doctors 
who hold that attrition is sufficient along with the sacra- 
ment, always take care to show that it must be accompa. 
mied with some love to Qod at least. It appears to me, 
moreover, that even your own authors did not always con- 
sider this doctrine of yours so certain. Your father Saurez, 
for instance, speaks of it thus: 'Although it is a probable 
opinion that attrition is sufficient with the sacrament, yet 
it is not certain, and it may be false — non est certa, etpo^ 
test esse falsa. And if it is false, attrition is not sufficient 
to save a man; and he that dies knowingly in this state, 
wilfully exposes himself to the grave peril of eternal dam- 
nation. For this opinion is neither very ancient nor very 
common — nee vaXde antiqua, nee wultum communis* San- 
chez was not more prepared to hold it as infallible, when 
he said in his Summary, that * the sick man and his con- 
fessor, who content themselves at the hour of death with 
attrition and the sacrament, are both chargeable with mor- 
tal sin, on account of the great risk of damnation to which 
the penitent would be exposed, if the opinion that attrition 
is sufficient with the sacrament should not turn out to be 
true.' Comitolus, too, says that * we should not be too sure 
that attrition suffices with the sacrament.'" f 

Here the worthy father interrupted me. ** What!" he 
cried, ** you read our authors, then, it seems ? That is all 

* That 1g, the sacrament of penance, as it is called. *' That contrition Is at 
all times necessarilT required for obtaining remissior. of sins and Justification 
is a matter determineff by the fathers of Trent. But mark yet the mystery. 
They eqniyocate with us in the term ctmtrUiont and malce a distinction 
thereof into perfect and imperfect. The former of these is contrition pro- 
perly ; the latter they call oCtritton. which, howsoever in itself it be ro true 
contrition, yet when the priest, with his power of forgiving sina^ interposes 
himself in the business, they tell us that attrition, by virtue of the keys, is 
made contrition : that is to say, that a sorrow arising from a servile feai* of 
punishment, and such a fruitless repentance as the reprobate may carry with 
them to helL by virtue of the priest's absolution, is made so fruitful that it 
shall serve the turn for obtaining foi^veness of sins, as if it had been that 
godly sorrow whidi worketh repentance to salvation not to be repented of. Bv 
whieh spiritual cozenage many poor souls are most miserably deluded.^' 
(Dsshei's Tracts, p. 163 ) 

t These quotations, careftiUy marked In the original, afford a sufficient 
answer to Father Daniel's long argument, which consists chiefly of citations 
fi*om Jesuit writers who hold the views above given. 
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very well ; but it would be still better were jou never to 
read them without the precaution of having one of us be- 
side you. Do you not see, now, that, from having read 
them alone, you have concluded, in your simplicity, that 
these passages bear hard on those who have more lately sup- 
ported our doctrine of attrition ? whereas it might be shown 
that nothing could set them off to greater advantage. Only 
think what a triumph it is for our fathers of the present 
day to have succeeded in disseminating their opinion m such 
a short time, and to such an extent that, with the exception 
of theologians, scarcely any one would ever suppose but that 
our modern views on this subject had been the uniform be- 
lief of the faithful in all ages! So that, in fact, when you 
have shown, from our fathers themselves, that, a few years 
ago, ' this opinion was not certain,' you have only succeeded 
in giving our modern authors the whole merit of its esta- 
blishment! 

^ Accordingly," he continued, ^ our cordial friend Diana» 
to gratify us, no doubt, has recounted the various steps by 
which the opinion reached its present position.* ' In former 
days, the ancient schoolmen maintained that contrition was 
necessary as soon as one had committed a mortal sin ; since 
then, however, it has been thought that it is not bind- 
ing except on festival days; afterwards, only when some 
great calamity threatened the people : others, affain, that it 
ought not to be long delayed at the approach of death. But 
our fathers, Hurtido and Yasquez, have ably refuted all 
these opinions, and established that one is not bound to con- 
trition unless he cannot be absolved in any other way, or is 
at the point of death!' But, to continue the wonderful 
progress of this doctrine, I might add, what our fathers, 
Fagundez, Granados, and Escobar, have decided, *' that con- 
trition is not necessary even at death ; because/ say they, ' if 
attrition with the sacrament did not suffice at deatn, it 
would follow that attrition would not be sufficient with the 
sacrament. And the learned Hurtado, cited by Diana and 
Escobar, goes still further ; for he asks, ' Is that sorrow for 
sin which flows solely from apprehension of its temporal 
consequences, such as having lost health or money, suffi- 

* It may be ronembered that Diana, thoufffa not a Jesuit, was dalmed br 
the Society as a favourer of their casuists. This writer was once held in socn 
high repute, that he was consulted, by people from all parts of the world, as 
a perfect oracle in cases of conscience, lie is now forgotten. His style, like 
that of most of these scholastics, is described as " insipid, stingy, ao4 crawt 
Lug." (Biogr. Univ., Auc et Mod.) 
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cient t We must distinguish. If the evil Is not regarded 
as seiit by the band of God, such a sorrow (Joes not suffice ; 
but if the evil is viewed as sent by God, as, in fact, all evil, 
says Diana, except sin, comes from him, that kind of sorrow is 
sufficient.'* Our Father Lamy holds the same doctrine." + 

^^ You surprise me, father ; for I see nothing in all that 
attrition of which you speak but what is natural; and in 
this way a sinner may render himself worthy of absolution 
without supernatural grace at all. Now everybody knows 
that this is a heresy condemned by the Council.'' { 

" I should have thought with you," he replied ; " and yet 
it seems this must not be the case, for the fathers of our Col- 
lefi^e of Clermont have maintained (in their Theses of the 
23d May and 6th June 1644) * that attrition may be holy 
and sufficient for the sacrament, although it may not be su- 
pernatural:' and (io that of August 1643) Uhat attrition, 
though merely natural, is sufficient for the sacrament, pro- 
vided it is honest.' I do not see what more could be said 
on the subject, unless we choose to subjoin an inference, 
which may be easily drawn from these principles, namely, 
that contrition, so far from being necessary to the sacra- 
ment, is rather prejudicial to it, inasmuch as, by washing 
away sins of itself, it would leave nothing for the sacra- 
ment to do at all. That is, indeed, exactly what the cele- 
brated Jesuit Father Valencia remarks. (Tom. iv., disp. 
7, q. 8, p. 4.) ' Contrition,' says he, ' is by no means neces- 
sary in order to obtain the principal benefit of the sacra- 
ment ; on the contrary, it is rather an obstacle in the way 
of it — imo obstat potius quaminus efectus seguatur.' No- 
body could well desire more to be said in commendation of 
attrition." ♦ 

" I believe that, father," said I ; ** but you must allow me 
to tell you my opinion, and to show you to what a dreadful 
length this doctrine leads. When you say that * attrition, 

* Bsc. Pntiqae de notre Socitftd, tr. 7, ex. 4^ n. OL 

t Tr. 8, disp. 3. n. IS. 

X Of Trent. Nicole attempts to prove that the "imperfect contrition" of 
this Council includes the love of Qod, and that they condemn as heretical 
the opinion that ''any could prepare himself for grace without a movement 
of the Holy Spirit." He is more successful in showing thac the Jesuits were 
heretical when Judged by Augustine and the Holy Scriptures. (Note 2, sur 
la X. Iiettre.) 

i The Jesuits are so fond of their " attrition," or purdy natural repent- 
ance, that one of their own theologians (Oardinal lYancis l!olet) having con- 
demned it, they &lsified the passage in a subsequent edition, making him 
speak the opposite sentiment. The forgery was exposed ; but the worth; fa- 
thers, according to custom, allowed it to pass without notice ad majorem 
VeigUnriam, C^icolQ, Ui. W.) 
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induced by the mere dread of punishment/ is sufficient, with 
the sacrament, to justify sinners, does it not follow that a 
person may always expiate his sins in this waj, and thus 
oe saved without ever having loved God all his life-time ? 
Would your fathers venture to hold that?" 

** I perceive," replied the monk, ** from the strain of your 
remarks, that you need some information on the doctrine of 
our fathers regarding the love of God. This is the last 
feature of their morality, and the most important of all. 
You mn5>t have learned something of it from the passages 
about coiitrition which I have quoted to vou. But here are 
others still more definite on the point of love to God — ^Don't 
interrupt me, now; for it is of importance to notice the 
oonnection. Attend to Escobar, who reports the different 
opinions of our authors, in his * Practice of the Love of God 
according to our Society.' The question is: 'When is one 
obliged to have an actual affection for God ? Suarez says. 
It is enough if one love him before being artieulo mortis — 
at the point of death — without determining the exact time. 
Yasquez, that it is sufficient even at the very point of death. 
Others, when one has received baptism. Others, again, 
when one is bound to exercise contrition. And others, on 
festival days. But our father, Castro Palao, combats all 
these opinions, and with good reason — merito. Hurtado de 
Mendoza insists that we are obliged to love God once a-year ; 
and that we ought to regard it as a great favour that we are 
not bound to do it oftener But our Father Coninck thinks 
that we are bound to it only once in three or four years ; 
Henriquez, once in five years ; and Filiutius says that it is 
probable that we are not strictly bound to it even once in five 
years.' How often, then, do you ask ? Why, he refers it to 
the judgment of the judicious." 

I took no notice of all this badinage, in which the inge- 
nuity of man seems to be sporting, in the height of insolence, 
with the love of God. 

''But," pursued the monk, ^our Father Antony Sirmond 
surpasses dl on this point, in his admirable book, * The De- 
fence of Yirtue,' ♦ wnere, as he tells the reader, • he speaks 
French in France^' as follows : ' St Thomas says that we are 
obliged to love God as soon as we come to the use of reason : 
that is rather too soon 1 Scotus says, every Sunday : pray, 
for what reason ? Others say, when we are sorely tempted : 
yes, if there be no other way of escaping the temptation. 
* Tr. 1, ex. 2; a. 21 ; and tr. 6, ex 4, n. '^ 
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Sotus says, when we have reoeiieed a benefit from God : good, 
in the way of thanking him for it. Others say, at death : 
rather late ! As little do I think it binding at the reception 
of any sacrament : attrition in such cases is quite enough, 
along with confession, if convenient. Suarez says that it is 
bindmg at some time or another; but at what time? — he 
leaves you to judge of that for yourself — ^he does not know ; 
and what that doctor did not know, I know not who should 
know.' In short, he concludes that we are not strictly 
bound to more than to keep the other commandments, 
without any affection for God, and without giving him our 
hearts^ provided that we do not hate him. To prove this is 
the sole object of his second treatise; you will find it in 
every page; more especially where he says : ' God, in com- 
manding us to love him, is satisfied with our obeying him in 
his other commandments. If God had said. Whatever obe- 
dience thou yieldest me, if thy heart is not given to me, I 
will destroy thee I — would such a motive, think you, be well 
fitted to promote the end which God roust, and only can, 
have in view ? Hence it is said that we shall love God by doing 
his will ctsifwe loved him with affection, as if the motive 
in this case was real charity. If that is really our motive, 
so much the better; if not, still we are strictly fulfilling 
the commandment of love, by having its works, so that (such 
is the goodness of God !) we are commanded, not so much 
to love him, as not to hate him.' 

'* Such is the way in which our doctors have discharged 
men from the 'painful' obligation of actually loving God. 
And this doctrine is so advantageous, that our Fathers An- 
nat, Pintereau, Le Moine, and Anthony Sirmond himself, 
have strenuously defended it when it has been attacked. Tou 
have only to consult their answers to the ' Moral Theology.' 
That of Father Pintereau, in particular, will enable you to 
form some idea of the vaJue of this dispensation, from the 
price which he tells us that it cost, which is no less than the 
blood of Jesus Christ. This crowns the whole. It appears, 
that this dispensation from the * painful' obligation to love 
God, is the privilege of the Evangelical law, in opposition 
to the Judaicd. 'It was reasonable,' he says, 'that, under 
the law of grace in the New Testament, God should relieve 
us from that troublesome and arduous obligation which 
existed under the law of bondage^ to exercise an act of per- 
fect contrition, in order to be justified ; and that the place 
of this should be supplied by the sacraments, instituted in 
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aid of an easier exercise. Otherwise, indeed. Christians, who 
are the children, would have no greater facility in gaining 
the good graces of their Father than the Jews, who were 
the slaves, had in obtaining the mercy of their Lord and 
Master. ' " ♦ 

** O father ! ** cried I ; ''no patience can stand this any 
longer. It is impossible to listen without horror to the sen- 
timents you have now been expressing." 

*' They are not mv sentiments," said the monk. 

** I grant it, sir, said I ; " but you feel no aversion to 
them ; and, so far from detesting the authors of these 
maxims, you hold them in esteem. Are you not afraid that 
your consent may involve you in a participation of their 
guilt ? and are you not aware that St Paul judges worthy 
of death, not only the authors of evil things, but also ' those 
who have pleasure in them that do them?' Was it not 
enough to nave permitted men to indulge in so many for- 
bidden things, under the covert of your palliations? Was 
it necessary to go still farther, and hold out a bribe to them 
to commit even those crimes which you found it impossible 
to excuse, by offering them an easy and certain absolution ; 
and for this purpose to nullify the power of the priests, 
obliging them, more as slaves than as judges, to absolve 
the most inveterate sinners— without any amendment of 
life — without any sign of contrition except promises a 
hundred times broken — ^without penance, ' unless they choose 
to accept of it* — and without aoandoning the occasions of 
their vices, 'if they should thereby be put to any incon- 
venience?' 

''But your doctors have gone even beyond this; and the 
license which they have assumed to tamper with the most 
holy rules of Christian conduct amounts to a total subversion 
of the law of God. They violate ' the great conmiand- 

* Shocking as these principles are. it might be easv to show that thej ne- 
cessarily flow from the Komisn doctrine, which, by suMtitutinff the imperfect 
obedience of the sinner as the meritorious ground of Justification, In the 
room of the all-perfect obedience and oblation of the Son of God, renders it 
necessary to lower the divine standard of duty. Hie attempt of S'ather 
Daniel to escape from the serious charge in the text under a cloud of metar* 
physical distinctions about affedive and ^ectivc love, is about as lame as 
the argument he draws froia the mercilU character of the Gospel is dishon- 
ourable to the Saviour, who '* came not to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfil." But this "confusion worse confounded" arises firom putting 
love to God out of its proper place, and representing it as the price of our 
pardon, instead of the f^uit of &ith in pardoning mercy. Amauld was as 
far wrong on thit point as the Jesuits; and it is astonishing that he did not 
discover in their system the radical error of his own creed carried out to its 
proper consequences. (Reponse Gen. an Livre de M« Aznaadi par £Ue 
Merlat, p. 80.) 
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raent on which hang all the law and the prophets ; ' they 
strike at the very heait of piety; they rob it of the spirit 
that giveth life ; they hold tnat to love God is not necessary 
to salvation ; and go the length of maintaining that ' this 
dispensation from loving Qitd is the privilege which Jesus 
Christ has introduced mto the world 1' Tnis, sir, is the 
very climax of impiety. The price of the blood of Jesus 
Christ paid to purchase us a dispensation from loviifig him ! 
Before the incarnation, it seems men were obliged to love 
God ; but since * God has so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten Son/ the world, redeemed by him, is released 
from loving him! Strange divinity of our days — ^to dare 
to take off the 'anathema' which St Paul denounces on 
those * that love not the Lord Jesus ! ' — to cancel the sen- 
tence of St John : * He that loveth not, abideth in death ! ' 
and that of Jesus Chrbt himself: * He that loveth me not 
keepeth not my precepts ! ' and thus to render those worthv 
of enjoying God through eternity who never loved God all 
their life ! ' * Behold the Mysterv of Iniquity fulfilled ! Open, 
your eyes at leng^, my dear fatner, and if the other aberra- 
tions of your casuists have made no impression on you, let 
these last, by their very extravaj?ance, compel you to abandon 
them. This is what I desire £om the bottom of my heart, 
for your own sake and for the sake of your doctors ; and 
my prayer to Ghxl is, that he would vouchsafe to convince 
them how false the light must be that has guided them to 
such a precipice; and that he would fill their hearts with 
that bve of himself from which they have dared to give man 
a dispensation I" 

After some remarks of this nature, I took my leave of the 
monk, and I see no great likelihood of my repeating* my 
visits to him. This, however, need not occasion you any re- 
gret ; for, should it be necessary to continue these communi- 
cations, I have studied their books sufficiently to tell you as 
much of their morality, and more, perhaps, of their policy, 
than he could have done himself. — ^1 am, vc. 

* " Nothing on this point," aajs Nioole in a note here, " can be finer than 
the proeopopeia in which Desprdanz (Boilean) introdaces Qod aa Judging 
mankind." He then quotes a long panage ftom the Twelfth Epistle of that 
poety beginning — 

" Quand Dieu Tiendra Jnger les vivans et les morts," Ae. 
Boileau was the personal firiend or Amauld and Pascal, and satirised the 
Jesuits with such pleasant imaj that Father la Chaise, the oonfetior of 
Louis XIV., though himself a Jeniit» is said to have taken a pleasure in re* 
peating hii verses. 
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LETTER XI. 



TO THE BEYEHEND FikTHERS THE JESUITS.* 



BIDICULE A FAIB WEAPON WHEN EMPLOTED AGAINST ABSURD 
OPINIONS — RULES TO BE OBSERYEO IN THE USE OF THIS 
WEAPON—THE PROFANE BUFFOONEBT OF FATHERS LS 
lionrs AND OARA8SB. 

Augiut 18, 1656. 

Reverend Fathers, — ^I have seen the letters which you 
are circulating in opposidon to those which I wrote to one of 
my friends on your moralitv; and I perceive that one of the 
principal points of your defence is, that I have not spoken of 
your maxims with sufficient seriousness. This charge yon 
repeat in all your productions, and carry it so far as to 
allege, that I have oeen ^ guilty of turning sacred things 
into ridicule." 

Such a charge^ fathers, is no less surprising than it is un- 
founded. Where do you find that I have turned sacred 
things into ridicule? xou specify " the Mohatra contract, 
and the story of John d'Alba." but are these what you call 
^ sacred things?" Does it really appear to you that the Mo- 
hatra is something so venerable, that it would be blasphemy 
not to speak of it with respect? And the lessons of Father 
Bauny on larceny, which led John d'Alba to practise it at 
your expense, are they so sacred as to entitle you to stigma- 
tize all who laugh at them as profane people? 

What, fathers! must the vagaries or your doctors pass for 

• In this and tbe fidknriDg letters, Flsseal changes his style, from dialogae 
to direct addresik and tnm the UveUest ironr to serious invectlTe and poix* 
nantsatira 
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the verities of the Christian futh, and no man be allowed to 
ridicule Escobar, or the fantastical and unchristian dogmas of 
your authors, without being stigmatized as jesting at reli- 
gion? Is it possible you can have ventured to reiterate so 
often an idea so utterly unreasonable? Have you no fears 
that, in blaming me for laughing at your absurdities, you 
may only afford me fresh subject of merriment; that you 
may make the charge recoil on yourselves, by showing Uiat 
I have really selected nothing from your writings as matter 
of raillery, but what was truly ridiculous; and that dms, in 
making a jest of your morality, I have been as far from sneer- 
ing at holy things, as the doctrine of your casuists is far from 
the holy doctrine of the Gospel? 

Indeed, reverend sirs, there is a vast difference between 
laughing at religion, and laughing at those who profane it by 
their extravagant opinions. It were impiety to be wanting 
in respect for the verities which the Spirit of God has re- 
vealed ; but it were no less impiety of another sort to be 
wanting in contempt for the falsities which the spirit of man 
opposes to them.* 

For, fathers (since you will force me into this argument), 
I beseech you to consider that, just in proportion as Christian 
truths are worthy of love and respect, the contrary errors 
must deserve hatred and contempt ; there being two things 
in the truths of our religion — a divine beauty that renders 
them lovely, and a sacred majesty that renders. them vener- 
able; and two things also about error — an impiety that 
makes it horrible, and an impertinence that renders it ridicul- 
ous. For these reasons, while the saints have ever cherished 
towards the truth the twofold sentiment of love and fear — 
the whole of their wisdom being comprised between fear, 
which is its beginning, and love which is its end — they have, 
at the same time, entertuned towards error the twofold feel- 
ing of hatred and contempt; and their zeal has been at once 
employed to repel, by force of reasoning, the malice of the 
wicked, and to chastise, by the aid of ridicule, their extrava- 
gance and folly. 

Do not then expect, fathers, to make people believe that 
it is unworthy of a Christian to treat error with derision. 
Nothing is easier than to convince all who were not aware of 
it before, that this practice is perfectly just — that it is common 

• (' Beligioii, ih^ tell ns, ought not to be ridiculed ; and th^ tell najroth: 
jetsnielytheeomiptionBinitinay; "" ^---- --•-- - 

m the wvtiA, that religion being the 
to be the wont" (SwUfs Apology for ; 
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^; f<nrwe are taught by the tritest maxim 
s best of thinn. its oormptions are likely 
foralUeofaTTob.) 
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with die fathers of the Ohurch, and that it is sanctioned by 
Scripture^ by the example of the best of saints, and even by 
that of Gk>d himself. 

Do we not find that God at onoe hates and despises sin- 
ners ; so that even at the hour of death, when their condition 
is most sad and deplorable, Divine Wisdom adds mockery to 
the vengeance which consigns them to eternal pmiishment ? 
''/n interitu vettro ridebo et atibscmnabo — I will laugh at 
your calamitv.'' The saints, too, influenced by the same 
feeling, will join in the derision ; for, according to David, 
when ihej witness the punishment of the wicked, " they shall 
fear, and yet laugh at it — vid^mat jtutitet timebuntj et super 
turn ridebunt.'' And Job says: ^Ifmoeena tubsannabit eos 
-^The innocent shall laugh at them.'' * 

It is worthy of remani here, that the very first words 
which €k>d addressed to man after his fall, contain, in the 
opinion of the fathers, ** bitter irony" and mockery. After 
Adam had disobeyed his Maker, in tne hope^ suggested by the 
devil, of being like Gk>d, it appears from Scripture that God, 
as a punbhment, subjected hun to death; and after having re- 
duced him to this miserable condition, which was due to his 
sin, he taunted him in that state in the following terms of de- 
rimon : '^ Behold, the man has become as one of us! — EeeCf 
Adam quasi untu ex nobis!** — which, according to St Jeromet 
and the interpreters, is '' a grievous and cutting piece of irony," 
with which God *' stung him to the quick." ''Adam," says Ru- 
pert, ^ deserved to be taunted in this manner, and he would be 
naturally made to feel his folly more acutely by this ironical 
expression than by a more serious one." St Victor, after 
making the same remark, adds, '' that this ironv was due to 
his sottish credulity, and that this species of raillery is an act 
of justice, merited by him against whom it was durected." { 

* ProY. L 26; Fnl. lii. 6; Job xxii. 10. In the first passage, the figure is 
eridently what theologians call antikropopotikte, or speaking of God alter the 
manner of men, and denotes his total dosregard of the wicked in the day of 
their calamity. 

t In most of the edition^ it Is " St Chzysoatom," hat I have followed that of 
Nicole. 

} We may be permitted to question the correctness of this interpretation, 
and the propriefy of introdoemg it in the present connection. Por the for- 
mer, the fathers, not Pascal, are responsible ; as to the latter, it was certainly 
soperflaoiui, and not Texy hapi^, to naye recourse to such an example, to jus- 
tiiy the use of ridicole as a weapon against religious follies. Among other 
wnters, the Abbfi D'Artigny Is Texy seyere against our authw on this scor^ 
and quotes with approbation the following censure on him : " Is it possible 
that a man of such genius and erudition could Justify the most criminal &k- 
oesses by such respectable examples? Not content of making witty old fel- 
lows of the prophets and the holy Coithers, nothing will serve him but to make 
OS belieye that the Almighty himself has fiurnlshed us with precedents for the 
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Thus you see, fathers, that ridicule is, in some cases, a very 
appropriate means of reclaiming men from their errors, and 
that it is accordingly an act of justice, because, as Jeremiah 
says, '^ the actions of those that err are worthy of derision, 
because of their vanity-^uana stmt et riau digna." And so 
far from its being impious to laugh at them, St Augpistine 
holds it to be the effect of Divine wisdom : ** The wise laugh 
ut the foolish, because they are wise, not after their own wis- 
dom, but after that Divine wisdom which shall laugh at the 
death of the wicked." 

The prophets, accordingly, filled with the Spirit of (lod, 
have availed themselves of ridicule, as we find from the in- 
stances of Daniel and Elias. In short, examples of it are 
not awanting in the discourses of Jesus Christ himself. St 
Augustine remarks that, when he would humble Nicodemus, 
who deemed himself so expert in his knowledge of the law, 
*• perceiving him to be puffed up with pride, from his rank 
as doctor of the Jews, he first beats down his presumption by 
the magnitude of his demands, and having reduced him so 
low that he was unable to answer. What ! says he, you a 
master in Israel, and not know these things I — as if he had 
said. Proud ruler, confess that thou knowest nothing." St 
Chrysostom and St Cyril likewise observe upon this, that ^* he 
deserved to be ridiculed in this manner." 

Tou may learn from this, fathers, that should it so happen, 
in our day, that persons who enact the part of ** masters " 
among Christians, asNicodemus and the Pharisees did among 
the Jews, show themselves so ignorant of the first principles 
of religion as to maintain, for example^ that *' a man may 
be saved who never loved God all his life," we only follow 
the example of Jesus Christ when we laugh at such a com- 
bination of ignorance and conceit. 

I am sure^ fathers, these sacred examples are sufficient to 
convince you, that to deride the errors and extravagances 
of man is not inconsistent with the practice of the saints ; 
otherwise we must blame that of the greatest doctors of 
the Church, who have been guilty of it — such as St Jerome, 
in his lettero and writings against Jovinian, Yigilantius, and 
the Pelagians; TertuUian, in his apology against the follies of 

most utter danders and pleaeantrieB— «n evident proof tliat there is nothing 
that an abthor will not seek to jostifr when he follows his own passion." 
(Nonveanx Memoires IVArtignT, ii., 185.) How solemnly and eloquently will 
a man write down all sneh satlree, when the jest is pointed against himself 
and Us party 1 IXArtigny quotes, within a few pages, with eyident relish, a 
bitter and profiUM satire against a Protestant minister. 
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idolaters ; St Augustine l^]^«dn8t the monks of Africa, whom 
he styles ** the hairy men ; " St Ireneus against the Gnostics: 
St Bernard and the other fathers of the Church, who, having 
been the imitators of the apostles, ought to be imitated 
by the faithful in all tim9 coming^ ; for, say what we will, 
they are the true modeb for Christians, even of the present 
day. 

In following snob examples, I conceived that I could not 
go far wrong ^ and, as I think I have sufficiently established 
this position, I shall only add, in the admirable words of Ter- 
tullian, which give the true explanation of the whole of my 
proceeding in tnis matter: " What I have now done is only 
a little sport before the real combat. I have rather indi- 
cated the wounds that might be given you than inflicted any. 
If the reader has met with passages which have excited his 
risibility, he must ascribe this to the subjects themselves. 
There are many things which deserve to be held up in this 
way to ridicule and mockerv, lest, by a serious refutation, we 
should attach a weight to them which they do not deserve. 
Nothing is more due to vanity than laughter; it is the 
Truth properly that has a right to laugh, because she is 
cheerful and to make sport of her enemies, because she is 
sure of the victory. Care must be taken, indeed, that the 
raillery is not too low, and unworthy of the truth; but, 
keeping this in view, when ridicule may be employed with 
effect, it is a duty to avail ourselves of it.'* Do you not 
think, fathers, that this passage is singularly applicable to our 
subject? The letters which I have hitherto written are 
** merely a little sport before a real combat." As yet I have 
been only playing with the foils, and ** rather indicating the 
wounds that might be given you than inflicting any." I 
have merely exposed your passages to the light, almost with- 
out making a reflection on them. ** If the reader has met 
with any that have excited his risibility, he must ascribe this 
to the subjects themselves." And, indeed, what is more 
fitted to raise a laugh, than to see a matter so grave as that 
of Christian morality decked out with fancies so grotesque as 
those in which you have exhibited it? One is apt to form 
such high anticipations of these maxims, from being told 
that ** Jesus Christ himself has revealed them to the fathers 
of the Sodety," that when one discovers among them such 
absurdities as ^ that a priest receiving monev to say mass, 
may take additional sums from other persons by giving up tu 
them his own share in the sacrifice;" '* that a monk is not to 
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be excommunicated for patting off his habit, provided it is 
to dance, swindle, or go incognito into infamous houses ; " 
•and ** thai the duty of hearing mass may be fulfilled by listen- 
ing to four quarters of a mass at once from different priests;" 
— when, I say, one listens to such decisions as these, the sur- 
prise is such that it is impossible to refrain from laughing ; 
for nothing is more calculated to produce that emotion than 
a startling contrast between the thing looked for and the 
thing looked at. And why should the greater part of 
^hese maxims be treated in any other way? As Tertullian 
says: " To treat them seriously would be to sanction them.'' 

What I Is it necessary to bring up all the forces of Scrip- 
ture and tradition, in order to prove that running a sword 
through a man's body, covertly and behind his back, is to 
murder him in treachery? or, that to g^ve one money as a 
motive to resign a benraoe, is just to purchase the bene- 
fice? Yes, there are things which it is duty to despise, 
and which ** deserve only to be laughed at." In short, the 
remark of that ancient author, " that nothing is more due 
to vanity than derision," with what follows, applies to the 
case beK>re us so justly and so convincingly, as to put it 
beyond all question that we may laugh at error without 
violating propriety. 

And let me add, fathers, that this may be done vnthout 
any breach of charity either, though this is another of the 
charges you bring against me in your publications. For, 
according to St Augustine, '* charity may sometimes oblige 
us to ridicule the errors of men, that they may be induced 
to laugh at them in their turn, and renounce them — Hoec 
tu fniserieorditer trrtefe, fU eis ridenda ao fagienda com- 
mmdes/' And the same charity may also, at other times, 
bind us to repel them with indignation, according to that 
other saying of St Gregory of Nazianzen : " The spirit of 
meekness and charity. hath its emotions and its beats." 
Indeed, as St Augpistine observes, " who would venture to 
say that truth ought to stand disarmed against falsehood, 
or that the enemies of the faith shall be at liberty to 
frighten the faithful with hard words, and jeer at them with 
lively sallies of wit ; while the Catholics ought never to write 
except with a coldness of style enough to set the reader 
asleep?" 

Is it not obvious that, by following such a course, a wide 
door would be opened for the introduction of the most ex- 
travagant and pernicious dogmas into the Church; while 
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none would be allowed to treat them with contempt, through 
fear of.bcnng charged with violating propriety, or to confute 
them with indication, from the £ead of bemg taxed with 
want o£ charity? 

Indeed, others, shall you be allowed to maintain, " that 
it is lawftd to kUl a man to avoid a box on the ear or an 
afiront," and must nobody be permitted publicly to exjpose a 
public error of such consequence? Shall you be at liberty 
to say, ** that a judge may in conscience retain a fee recdved 
for an act of injustice," and shall no one be at liberty to con- 
tradict you? Shall you print, with the privilege and ap- 
probation of your doctors, *' that a man may be saved without 
ever having loved God;" and will you shut the mouth of 
those who defend the true faith, by telUng them that they 
would violate brotherly love by attacking you, and Christian 
modesty by laughing at your maxims? I doubt, fathers, if 
there be any persons whom you could make believe this ; if, 
however, there be any such, who are really persuaded that, 
by denouncing your morality, I have been deficient in the 
charity which I owe to you, I would have them examine, 
with great jealousy, whence this feeling takes its rise within 
them. They mav imagine that it proceeds from a holy zeal» 
which will not allow them to see tneir neighbour impeached 
without being scandalized at it ; but I would entreat them 
to consider, uiat it is not impossible that it may flow from 
another source, and that it is even extremely hkely that it 
may spring from that secret, and often self-concealed dissa- 
tisfaction, which the unhappy corruption within us seldom 
fails to stir up against those who oppose the relaxation of 
morals. And to ramish them with a rule which may enable 
them to ascertain the real prindple from which it proceeds, 
I will ask them, if, while they lament the way in which the 
rdigious* have been treated, they lament still more the 
manner in which these religious have treated the truth. If 
they are incensed, not only against my Letters, but still 
more agidnst the maxims quoted in ^em, I shall grant it 
to be barely possible that their resentment proceeds from 
some zeal, though not of the most enlightened kind ; and, 
in this case> the passages I have just cited from the fathers 
will serve to emighten them. But if they are merely 
angry at the reprehension, and not at the thines repre- 
hended, truly, fatners, I shall never scruple to tell wem that 

* " Religions'' is a general term, applied in the Romish Church to all who 
are in holy orders. 
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they are grossly mistaken, and that their zeal is miserably 
blind. 

Stran$2fe zeal, indeed ! which gets angry at those that cen- 
sure public faults, and not at those that commit them! Novel 
charity this, which groans at seeing error coniiited, but feels 
no grief at seeing morality subverted by that error ! If these 
persons were in danger of bein^ assassinated, pray, would 
they be offended at one advertismg them of the stratagem 
that had been laid for them ? and, instead of turning out of 
their way to avoid it, would they trifle away their time in 
whining about the little cliarity manifested in discovering to 
them the criminal design of the assassin ? Do they get wasp- 
ish when one tells them not to eat such an article of food, 
because it is poisoned? or not to enter such a city, because 
it has the plague? 

Whence comes it, then, that the same persons who set 
down a man as wanting in charity, for exposing maxims 
hurtful to religion, would, on the contrary, thmk him equally 
deficient in that grace were he not to disclose matters nurt- 
ful to health and life, unless it be from this, that their fond- 
ness for life induces them to take in good part every hint 
that contributes to its preservation, while their indifference 
to truth leads them, not only to take no share in its defence, 
but even to view with pain tne efforts made for the extirpa- 
tion of falsehood ? 

Let them seriously ponder, as in the sight of God, how 
shameful, and how prejudicial to the Church, is the morality 
which your casuists are in the habit of propagating; the 
scandalous and unmeasured license which they are intro- 
ducing into public manners ; the obstinate and violent hardi- 
hood with which you support them. And if they do not 
think it full time to rise against such disorders, their blind- 
ness is as mucb to be pitied as yours, fathers ; and you and 
they have equal reason to dread that saying of St Augustine 
founded on the words of Jesus Christ in the Gospel : ** Wo^ 
to the blind leaders! woe to the blind followers! — Vcb ccBcis 
diicentibiu/ wb ececisseqiuntibus/" 

But to leave you no room in future, either to create such 
impressions on the minds of others, or to harbour them in 
vour own, I shall tell you, fathers (and I am ashamed I should 
have to teach you what I should have rather learned from you), 
the marks which the fathers of the Church have ^ven for 
judging when our animadversions flow from a prmciple of 
piety and charity, and when from a spirit of malice and 
impiety. 
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The first of these rules is: That the spirit of piety always 
prompts us to speak with sincerity and truthfulness : whereas 
malice and envy make use of falsehood and calumny. 
** SpUnderUia et vehementic^ $ed rebus verts — Splendid and 
vehement in words, but true in things," as St. Augustine 
says. The dealer in falsehood is an agent of the devil. 
No direction of the intention can sanctify slander; and 
though the conversion of the whole earth should depend on 
it» no man may warrantably calumniate the innocent ; because 
none may do the least evil, in order to accomplish the 
neatest good; and, as the Scripture says, 'Hhe truth of 
God stands in no need of our lie. St Hilary observes, that 
*' it is the bounden duty of the advocates of truth, to advance 
nothing in its support but true things." Now, fathers, I 
can declare before Ood, that there is nothing that I detest 
more than the slightest possible deviation From the truth, 
and that I have ever taken the greatest care, not only not to 
falsify (which would be horrible), but not to alter or wrest, 
in the slightest posnble degree, the sense of a single pas- 
sage. So closely have I adnered to this rule^ that if I may 
presume to apply them to the present case, I may safelv say, 
in the words of the same St Hilary : ^ If we advance things 
that are false, let our statements be branded with infamy ; 
but if we can show that they are public and notorious, it 
is no breach of apostolic modesty or liberty to expose them." 
It is not enough, however, to tell nothing but the truth ; 
we must not always tell every thing that is true ; we should 
publish only those things which it is useful to disclose, and 
not those which can only hurt, without doing any good. 
And, therefore^ as the first rule is to speak with truth, the 
seeond is to speak with discretion. *^ The wicked," says St 
Augustine, *' in persecuting the good, blindly follow the dic- 
tates of their passion ; but the good, in their prosecution of 
the wicked, are guided by a wise discretion, even as the sur- 
geon warily considers where he is cutting, while the mur- 
derer cares not where he strikes." Tou must be sensible, 
fathers, that in selecting from the maxims of your authors, I 
have refrtuued from quoting those which would have galled 
yovL most, though I might have done it, and that without 
Binning against discretion, as others who were both learned 
and catholic writers have done before me. All who have 
read your authors know how far I have spared you in this 
respect.* Besides, I have taken no notice whatever of what 
* " So Dur," says Kicole, "from hii having told all that he might againak 
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might be brought agunst individual characters among you ; 
and I should mive been extremely sorry to have said a word 
about secret and personal failings, whatever evidence I 
might have of them, being persuaded that this is the dis- 
tinguishing property of malice, and a practice which ought 
never to be resorted to, unless where it is urgently demanded 
for the good of the Church. It is obvious, therefore^ 
that in what I have been compelled to advance against 
your moral maidms, I have been by no means wanting in 
due consideration ; and that you have more reason to congra- 
tulate yourselves on my reticence than to complain of my 
indiscretion. 

The third rule, fathers, is : That when there is need to 
employ a little raillery, the spirit of piety will take care to 
employ it against error only, and not agsunst things holv ; 
whereas the spirit of buffoonery, impiety, and heresy, moclcs 
at all that is most sacred. I have already vindicated myself 
on that score ; and, indeed, one is in no great danger of falling 
into that vice so long as one 'Confines one's remarks to the 
opinions which I have quoted from your authors. 

In short, fathers, to abridge these rules, I shall only men- 
tion another, which is the essence and the end of all the 
rest: That the spirit of charity prompts us to cherish in 
the heart a desire for the salvation of those agiunst whom 
we dispute, and to address our mayers to God while we 
direct our accusations to men. ^ We ought ever," says St 
Augustine, ^to preserve charity in the heart, even whUe we 
are obliged to pursue a line of external conduct which to 
roan has the appearance of harshness ; we ought to smite 
them with a sharpness, severe but kindly, remembering that 
their advantage is more to be studied than their gratifica- 
tion." I am sure, fathers, that there is nothing in my 
letters, from which it can be inferred that I nave not 
cherished such a desire towards you ; and as you can find 
nothing to the contrary in them, charity obliges you to be* 
lieve that I have been really actuated by it. It appears, 
then, that you cannot prove that I have of&nded against this 
rule, or against any of the other rules which charity incul- 
cates ; and you have no right to say, therefore, that I have 
violated it. 

the Jesuits, he has spared them on points so essential and important, that 
all who have a complete knowledge of their maTimw have admired his mode- 
ration." " What would have been the case," asks another writer, " had Pas- 
cal exposed Uie late inlkmoas things put out by their miserable casuists, and 
unfolded the chain and succession of their regicide authors ? " (Dissertatiou 
sur la foi due an Pascal, &c., p. 14.) 
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But, fathers, if you should now like to have the pleasure of 
seeing within a short compass, a course of conduct directly 
at variance with each of these rules, and bearing the genuine 
stamp of the spirit of buffoonery, envy, and hatred, I shall 
give you a few examples of it ; and that they may be of the 
sort best known and most familiar to you, I shall extract them 
from your own writings. 

To b^n, then, with the unworthy manner in which your 
Authors speak of holy things, whether in their sportive and 
gallant effusions, or in their more serious pieces, do yon 
think that the parcel of ridiculous stories, which your Father 
Binet has introduced into his ^'Consolation to the Sick," 
are exactly suitable to his professed object, which is that of 
imparting Christian consolation to those whom God has 
chastened with affliction ? Will you pretend to say, that the 
profane, foppish style in which your Father Le Moine has 
talked of piety in his " Devotion Made Easy," is niore fitted 
to inspire res])ect than contempt for the picture that he 
draws of Christian virtue? What else aoes his whole 
book of ''Moral Pictures" breathe, both in its prose and 
poetrv, but a spirit full of vanity, and the follies of this 
world? Take, ror example^ that ode in his seventh book, 
entitled ** Eulogy on Basnfulness, showing that all beautiful 
thin^ are red or inclined to redden." Uall you that a pro- 
duction worthy of a priest? The ode is intended to comfort 
a lady, called Delphina, who was sadly addicted to blush- 
ing. Each stanza is devoted to show that certain red things 
are the best of things, such as roses, pomegranates, the 
mouth, the tongpie; and it is in the midst of this badi- 
nage, so disgraceful in a clergyman, that he has the ef- 
frontery to introduce those blessed spirits that minister 
before God, and of whom no Christian would speak without 
reverence : — 

** The chembim— those g^driQtis choli»— 

Oompoeed of bead and pliune^ 
Whom Qod with his own £^irit inspires. 

And with bia eyes illnmes; 
These splendid faces, as they tj, 
Are ever red and burning high, 
With fire angelic or divine ; 
And while their mutual flames com|^!ne^ 
The waving of their wings supplies 
A Can to cool their extanesl 
But redness shines with better grace, 
Delphina, on thy beauteous fiioe, 
Where modesty sits revelling— 
Arrayed in purple^ like a kmg," Ac 

What think you of this, fathers? Does this preference of 
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the blushes of Delphina to the ardour of those spirits, which 
is neither more nor less than the ardour of Divine love, and 
this simile of the fan applied to their mysterious wings, strike 
you as being very Ghristianlike in the lips which consecrate 
the adorable body of Jesus Christ? I am quite aware that 
he speaks only in the character of a gallant, and to raise a 
smile ; but this is precisely what is called laughing at things 
holy. And is it not certain, that, were he to get full justice, 
he could not save himself from incurring a censure? al- 
though, to shield himself from this, he pleads an excuse 
which is hardly less censurable than the offence, ''that the 
Sorbonne has no jurisdiction over Parnassus, and that the 
errors of that land are subject neither to censure nor the 
Inqubition ;" — as if one could act the blasphemer and pro- 
fane fellow only in prose I There is another passi^e^ how- 
ever, in the preface, where even this excuse ^s him, when 
he says, '* tnat the water of the river, on whose banks he 
composes his verses, is so apt to make poets, that, though it 
were converted into hoh/ watet*^ it would not chase away the 
demon of poesy.'' To match this, I may add the following 
flight of your Father Garasse, in his ** Summary of the Ca- 
pital Truths in Religion," where, speaking of the sacred 
mystery of the incarnation, he mixes up blasphemy and 
heresy in this fashion : '' The human personality was grafted, 
as it were, or «^ on horseback, upon the personality of the 
Word?"* And omitting many others, 1 might mention 
another passage from the same author, who, spring of the 
subject of the name of Jesus, ordinarily written thus, i. ^. g. 
observes that '' some have taken away the cross from the top 
of it, leaving the characters barely thus, I. H. S. — which, 
says he, '* is a stripped Jesus ! " 

Such is the indecency with which you treat the truths of 
religion, in the face of the inviolable law which binds us al> 
ways to speak of them with reverence. But you have sin- 
ned no less flagrantly against the rule which obliges us to 
speak of them with truth and discretion. What is more 
common in your writings than calumny? Can those of Fa- 
ther Brisacier f be called sincere ? Does he speak with truth 

* The apologists of the Jesuits attonpted to jnstUV this eztraordinarj 
illustration, by referring to the use which Augustine ana other Ikthers make 
of the parable of the ffood iSamaritan. who " set on his own beast " the wounded 
traveller. But Nicole has shown that, fanciftil as these ancient interpreters 
often wer^ it is doing them ii^justice to father on them the absurdity of Fa- 
ther Garasse. (Nio^s Notes, ui., 840.) 

t Brisacier, who became rector in the (3oll^{e of Bouen, was a bitter enemy 
•f the Port-Boyalists* His defamatory libel against the nuns of Port>Boyal 
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when he says, that *' the nuns of Port-Boyal do not pray to 
the saints, and have no images in their church?" Are not 
these most outrageous falsehoods, when the contrary appears 
before the eyes of all Paris? And can he be said to speak 
with discretion, when he stabs the fair reputation of these 
virgins, who lead a life so pure and austere, representing them 
as ^ impenitent, unsacramental, uncommunicants, foolish vir- 
gins, visionaries, Calagans, desperate creatures, and any thing 
you please," losiding them with many other slanders, which 
have justly incurred the ceosure of the late Archbishop of 
Parish or when he calumniates priests of the most irre- 
proachable morals,* by asserting ** that they practise novelties 
in confession, to entrap handsome innocent females, and that 
he should be horrifiea to tell the abominable crimes which 
they commit V Is it not a piece of intolerable assurance to 
advance slanders so black ana base^ not merely without proof, 
but without the slightest shadow or the most distant sem- 
blance of truth ? I shall not enlarge on this topic, but defer 
it to a future occasion, for I have something more to say to 
you about it; but what I have now produced is enough 
to show that you have sinned at once against truth and 
discretion. 

But it may be said, perhaps, that you have not offended 
against the last rule at least, which binds you to desire the 
salvation of those whom you denounce, and that none can 
charge you with this, except by unlocking the secrets of 
your breasts, which are only known to God. It is strange, 
fathers, but true^ nevertheless, that we can convict you even 
of this offence; that while your hatred to your opponents 
has carried you all the length of wishing their eternal per- 
dition, your infatuation has driven you to discover the abo- 
minable wish ; that so far from cherishing in secret desires 
for their salvation, you have offered up prayers in public 
for their damnation; and that, after having given utter- 
ance to that aspuration in the city of Caen, to Uie scandal 
of the whole Church, you have since then ventured in Paris 
to vindicate, in your printed books, the diabolical transac- 
tion. After such gross offences against piety, first ridicul- 
ing and speaking lightly of things the most sacred ; next, 
falsely ana scandalously calumniating priests and virgins; 
and lastly, forming desires and prayers for their damnation, 

eatiUed. " Ls Janaeniame Gonfoada," published in 1651, was censored bj the 
Archbishop of Paris, and Timorously awmllffid by M. Arnauld. 
• The priests of Port-BoTaL 
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it would be difficult to add any thing worse. I cannot con. 
oeive, fathers, how you can fail to be ashamed of yourselves, 
or how you could have thought for an instant of charging 
me with a want of charity, who have acted all along with 
so much truth and moderation, without reflecting on your 
own horrid violations of charity, manifested in those de- 
plorable exhibitions, which make the charge recoil against 
yourselves. 

In fine, fathers, to conclude with another charge which 
you bring against me, I see you complain that among the 
vast number of your maxims which I quote, there are soma 
which have been objected to you already, and that I *' say 
over again, what others have said before me." To this I re- 
ply, that it is just because you have not profited by what has 
been said before, that I say it over again. Tell me now 
what fruit has appeared from all the castigations you have 
received in all the books written by learned doctors, and 
even the whole university ? What more have your fathers 
Annat, Caussin, Pintereau, and Le Moine done, in the re- 
plies they have put forth, except loading with reproaches 
those who had g^ven them salutary admonitions? Have you 
suppressed the books in which these nefarious maxims are 
taught ? * Have you restrained the authors of these maxims ? 
Have you become more circumspect in regard to them ? On 
the contrary, is it not the fact, that since that time Escobar 
has been repeatedly reprinted in France and in the Low 
Countries, and that your fathers Gellot, Bagot, Bauny, Lamy, 
Le Moine, and others, persist in publishing daily the same 
maxims over again, or new ones as licentious as ever ? Let 
us hear no more complaints, then, fathers, either because I 
have charged you with maxims which you have not dis- 
avowed, or because I have objected to some new ones against 
you, or because I have laughed equally at them all. Tou 
have only to sit down and look at them, to see at once vour 
own confusion and my defence. Who can look without 
laughing at the decision of Bauny, about the person who 
employs another to set fire to his neighbour's barn ; that of 
CeUot on restitution ; the rule of Sanchez in favour of sor- 

* This is the real question, which brings the matter to a point, and serves 
to answer all the eTasions of the Jesuits. They boast of their unity as a so- 
cle^, and their blind obedience to their head. Ilare thev theo. ever, <m a 
iociety, disclaimed these maxims?— have they even, acfuca, condemned thv 
sentiments of their fathers Becan, Mariana, and others^, on the dutv of de- 
throning and assassinating heretical kings? 'Vh^j have not; and till this is 
done, they must be held, at JesuiU, re^Mnflible for the sentiments which 
tiicy reftiae to disavow. 

P 
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cerers ; the plan of Hurtado for avoiding the sin of duelling, 
by taking a walk through a field, and waiting for a roan ; 
tne compliments of Bauny for escaping usury ; the way of 
avoiding simony by a turn of the mtention, and keeping 
clear of falsehood by speaking high and low ; and such other 
opinions of your most grave and reverend doctors? Is 
there any thing more necessary, fathers, for my vindication ? 
and, as TertuUian says, <' can any thing be more justly due 
to the vanity and weakness of these opinions than laughter?" 
But, fathers, the corruption of manners to which your maxims 
lead, deserves another sort of consideration ; and it becomes 
us to ask, with the same ancient writer, ^ Whether ought we 
to laugh at their folly, or deplore their blindness? — Rideam 
yanitatem, an exprobrem ccecitaiem f " My humble opinion 
is, that one may either laugh at them or weep over them, 
as one is in the humour. &oBe tolerabUius vd rideittur, vel 
JUntur, as St Augustine says. The Scripture tells us that 
" there is a time to laugh, and a time to weep ;" and my 
hope is, fathers, that I may not find verified, in your case, 
these words in the Proverbs : ** If a wise man contendeth 
with a foolish man, whether he rage or laugh, there is no 
rest." • 

P,S, — On finishing this letter, there was put in mv hands 
one of your publications, in which you accuse me of falsifica- 
tion, in the case of six of your maxims quoted by me, and 
also with being in correspondence with heretics. Tou will 
shortly receive, I trust, a suitable reply ; after which, fathers, 
I rather think you will not feel very anxious to continue this 
species of wai*fare.t 

• Prov. xxlx. 9. 

t This postscript, which appeared in the earlier editioDB, Is dropt In that 
of Nicole and others, prot/ahiy because the leiitiiiient is repeated In the £Dk 
wwuig letter. 
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LETTER Xn. 



TO THE EEYEBEMD FATHERS, THE JESUITS. 



BEFUTATION OF THEIR CHIOANERIES REGABDIKG ALMS- 
GIVING AND SIHONT. 

September 9, 1656. 

Reverend Fathers, — ^I was prepared to write you on 
the subject of the abuse with which jou have for some time 
past been assailing me in your publications, in which you 
salute me with such epithets as "reprobate," "buffoon," 
"blockhead," " merry- Andrew," "impostor," "slanderer," 
" cheat," " heretic," " Calviaist in disguise," " disciple of Da 
Moulin," •" possessed i^ith a legion of devils," and every thing 
else you can think of. As I should be sorry to have all this 
believed of me, I was anxious to show the ptiblic why you 
treated me in this manner ; and I had resolved to complain 
of your calumnies and falsifications, when I met with your 
Answers, in which you bring these same charges against my- 
self. ^ This will compel me to alter my plan ; though it will 
not prevent me from prosecuting it in some sort, for I hope, 
while defending myself, to convince you of more genuino 
impostures than the imaginary ones which you have ascribed 

* nerre da Moulin Is termed by Bavle "ooe of the most celebrated mini8> 
ters which the Reformed Church in mnce ever had to boast of." He'was 
bom in 1568, and was for some time settled in Paris; but having incurred che 
resentment of Louis XII L., he retired to Oedaai in 1623, where he became a 
profess -^r in the Protestant UniTersity, and died, in the ninetieth year of his 
age, in 1658, two years after the time when Pascal wrote. Of his numerous 
writings, few are known in this country, except his " Buckler of the Faith," 
and his " Attatomy of the Haaa^" which were translated into Sngiiah. (QuickCs 
Synodioon, IL, lUi^j 
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to me. Indeed, fathers, the suspicion of foul play is much 
more sure to rest on you than on me. It is not very 
likely, standing as I do, alone, without power or any human 
defence, agsunst such a large body, and having no support 
but truth and integrity, that I should expose myself to loso 
every thing, by laying myself open to be convicted of impos* 
ture. It is too easy to discover falsifications in matters of 
fact such as the present. In such a case there would have 
been no want of persons to accuse me, nor would justice have 
been denied them. With you, fathers, the case is very dif- 
ferent; you may say as much as you please against me, 
while I may look in vain for any to complain to. With such 
a wide difference between our positions, though there had 
been no other consideration to restrain me, it became me 
to study no little caution. By treating me, however, as a 
common slanderer, you compel me to assume the defensive, 
and you must be aware that this cannot be done without 
entering into a fresh exposition, and even into a fuller dis- 
closure of the points of your morality. In provoking this 
discussion, I fear you are not acting as good politicians. The 
war must be waged within your own camp, and at your own 
expense ; and although you imagine that, by embroiling the 
questions with scholastic terms, the answers will be so tedi- 
ous, thorny, and obscure, that people will lose all relish for 
the controversy, this may not, perhaps, turn out to be exactly 
the case; I shall use my best endeavours to tax your patience 
as little as possible with that sort of writing. Tour maxims 
have something diverting about them, which keeps up the 
good humour of people to the last. At all events^ remember 
that it is you that oblige me to enter upon this exposure, 
and let us see which of us comes off best in defending 
themselves. 

The first of your Impostures, as you call them, is on the 
opinion of Yasqu^z upon almsgiving. To avoid aU ambi- 
guity, then, allow me to give a simple explanation of the 
matter in dispute. It is well known, fathers, that, according 
to the mind of the Church, there are two precepts touching 
alms — Ist, " To give out of our superfluity in the case of the 
ordinary necessities of the poor ; " and, 2dly, *^ To give even 
out of our necessaries, according to our circumstances, io 
tases of extreme necessity." Thus says Cajetan, after St 
Thomas ; so that, to get at the mind of v asquez on this sub- 
ject, we must consider the rules he lays down, both in regard 
to necessaries and superfluities. 
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With regard to superfluity, which is the mo5?t common 
source of relief to the poor, it is entirely set aside by that 
single maxim which I have quoted in my Letters: "That 
what the men of the world keep with the view of improving 
their own condition and that of their relatives, is not properly 
superfluity; so that such a thing as superfluity is rarely to be 
met with among men of the world, not even excepting kings." 
It is very easy to see, fathers, that, according to this defini- 
tion, none can have superfluity, provided they have ambition ; 
and thus, so far as the greater part of the world is concerned, 
almsgiving is annihilated. But even though a man should 
happen to have superfluity, he would be under no obligation. 
According to Vasquez, to give it away in the case of ordinary 
necessity; for he protests against those who would thus bind 
the rich. Here are his own words: "Corduba," says he, 
** teaches, that when we have a supei-fluity, we are bound to 
give out of it in cases of ordinary necessity ; but this does not 
please ms — sed hoe non placet — ^for we have demonstrated the 
contrary against Cajetan and Navarre." So, fathers, the 
obligation to this kind of alms is wholly set aside, according 
to the good pleasure of Vasquez. 

With regard to necessaries, out of which we are bound to 
give in cases of extreme and urgent necessity, it must be 
obvious, from the conditions by which he has limited the 
obligation, that the richest man in all Paris may not come 
within its reach once in a lifetime. I shall only refer to 
two of these. The first is, That " we must know that the 
poor man cannot be relieved from any other quarter — Jhosc 
intelligo et eastera omniOf quando scio nullum aliam opem 
laturum," What say you to this, fathers ? Is it likely to 
happen frequently in Paris, where there are so many chari- 
table people, that I must know that there is not another 
soul but myself to relieve the poor wretch who begs an alms 
from me? And yet, according to Vasquez, if I have not 
ascertained that fact, I may send him away with nothing. 
The second edition is. That the poor man be reduced to such 
straits '* that he is menaced witn some fatal accident, or the 
ruin of his character" — none of them very common occm*- 
renccs. But what marks still more the rareness of the cases 
in which one is bound to give charity, is his remark, in an- 
other passage, that the poor man must be so ill off ** that he 
may conscientiously rob the rich man I " This must surely 
be a very extraordinary case, unless he will insist that a man 
may be ordinarily allowed to commit robbery. And so. 
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after having cancell<Ml the obligation to give alms out of our 
superfluities, he obliges the rich to relieve the poor onbf in 
those cases where he would allow the poor to rob the rich I 
Such is tlie doctrine of Yasquez, to wnom you refer your 
readers for their edification I 

I now come to your pretended Impostures. You begin 
by enlarging on the obligation to almsgiving which Yasquez 
imposes on ecclesiastics. But on this point I have said no* 
thing ; and I am prepared to take it up whenever you choose. 
This, then, has nothing to do with the present question. 
As for laymen, who are the only persons with whom we 
have now to do, you are i^pareiitly anxious to have it under- 
stood that, in the passase which I quoted, Yasquez is giving 
not his own judgment, but that of Gajetan. But as nothing 
could be more false than this, and as you have not said it in 
so many terms, I am willing to believe, for the sake of your 
character, that you did not intend to say it. 

You next loudly complain that, after quoting that maxim 
of Yasquez, ** Such a thing as superfluity is rarely if ever to 
be met with among men of the world, not excepting kintufs," 
I have inferred from it, *' that the rich are rarely, if ever, 
bound to give alms out of their superfluity." But what do 
you mean to say, fathers ? If it be true that the rich have 
almost never superfluity, is it not obvious that they will 
scarcely ever be found to give alms out of their superfluity ? 
I might have put it in the form of a syllogism for you, if 
Diana, who has such an esteem for Yasquez that he calls 
him *' the phcenix of genius," had not drawn the same con- 
clusion from the same premises; for, after quoting the 
maxim of Yasquez, he concludes, " that, with regard to the 
question, whether the rich are obliged to give alms out of 
tneir superfluity, though the affirmaUon were true, it would 
seldom, or almost never, happen to be obligatory in practice." 
I have followed this language word for word. What, then, 
are we to make of this, fathers ? When Diana quotes with 
approbation the sentiments of Yasquez — ^when he finds them 
probable, and ^ very convenient for rich people," as he says 
m the same pUce, he is no slanderer, no falsifier, and we 
hear no complaints of misrepresenting his author ; whereas, 
when I cite the same sentiments of Yasquez, though without 
holding him up as a phoenix, I um a slanderer, a fabricator, 
a corrupter of his maxims. Truly, fathers, you have some 
reason to be apprehensive, lest your very different treatment 
of those who agree in their representation, and differ only in 
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their estimate of your doctrine, discover the real secret of 
your hearts, and provoke the conclusion, that the main object 
you have in view is to maintain the credit and glory of your 
Company. It appears that, provided vour accommodating 
theology is treated as judicious complaisance, you never dis« 
AVOW those that publish it, but laud them as contributing to 
your design ; but let it be held forth as pernicious laxity, 
and the same interest of your Society prompts you to disclaim 
the maxims which would injure you in public estimation. 
And thus you recognise or renounce them, not according to 
the truth, which never changes, but according to the shift- 
ing exigencies of the times, acting on that motto of one of 
the ancients, ^ Omnia pro tempore^ nihil pro veritate — Any 
thing for the times, nothing for the truth." Beware of this, 
fathers ; and that you may never have it in your power again 
to say that I drew from the principle of Vasquez a conclu- 
sion which he had disavowed, I beg to inform you that he 
has drawn it himself: ** According to the opinion of Gajetan, 
and according to mt own— «t secundum nostram — (he says, 
chap, i., no. 27), one is hardly obliged to give alms at all, 
when one is only obliged to give them out of one's superfluity." 
Confess then, fathers, on the testimony of Vasquez himself, 
that I have exactly copied his sentiment; and if so, how 
could you have the conscience to say, that ^ the reader on 
consulting the origpnal, would see, to his astonishment, that 
he there teaches the very reverse!" 

In fine, you insist, above all, that if Vasquez does not bind 
the rich to give alms out of their superfluity, he obliges 
them to atone for this by giving out of the necessaries of life. 
But you have forgotten to mention the list of conditions 
which he declares to be essential to constitute that obligation, 
which I have quoted, and which restrict it in such a way as 
almost entirely to annihilate it. In place of ^ving this 
honest statement of his doctrine, you tell us, m general 
terms, that he obliges the rich to give even what is necessary 
to their condition. This is proving too much, fathers; the 
rule of the Oospel does not go so far ; and it would be an 
error into whicti Vasquez is very far, indeed, from having 
fallen. To cover hb laxity, you attribute to him an excess 
of severity which would be reprehensible ; and thus you lose 
all credit as faithful reporters of his sentiments. But the 
truth is, Vasquez is quite free from any such suspicion ; for 
he has maintained, as I have sho^m, that the rich are not 
bound, either in justice or in charity, to give of their super- 
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fiuitieis and stilL less of their necessaries, to relieve the or- 
dinary wants of the poor ; and that thej are not obliged to 
give of the necessaries^ except in cases so rare that they 
scarcely ever happen. 

Having disposed of your objections against me on this 
head, it only remiuns to show the falsehood of your ass^r. 
tion, that Vasquez is more severe than Cajetan. This will 
be very easily done. That cardinal teaches '* that we are 
bound in justice to give alms out of our superfluity, even 
in the ordinary wants of the poor ; because, according to the 
holy fathers, the rich are merely the dispensers of their su- 
perfluity, which they are to give to whom they please, among 
those who have need of it." And, accordingly, unlike Diana, 
who says of the maxims of Vasquez, that they will be ** very 
convenient and agreeable to the rich and their confessors, 
the cardinal, who has no such consolation to afford them, 
declares that he has nothing to say to the rich but these 
words of Jesus Christ : ** It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
heaven;" and to their confessors: *^J£ the blind lead the 
blind, both shall fall into the ditch."* So indispensable did 
he deem this obligation I This, too, is what the fathers and 
all the saints have laid down as a certain truth. ^* There 
are two cases," says St Thomas, '* in which we are bound to 
give alms as a matter of justice^— ea^ debUo legali: one, when 
the poor are in danger ; the other, when we possess super- 
fluous property." And again: ''The three-tenths which 
the Jews were bound to eat with the poor, have been aug» 
mented under the new law ; for Jesus Christ wills that we 
give to the poor, not the tenth only, but the whole of our 
superfluity." And yet it does not seem good to Vasquez 
that we should be obliged to give even a fragment of our 
superfluity ; such is his complaisance to the rich, such his 
hardness to the poor, such his contrariety to those feelings of 
charity which teach us to relish the truth contained in the 
following words of St Gregory, harsh as it may sound to the 
rich of this world : '' When we give the poor what was ne- 
cessary to them, we are not so much bestowing on them what 
IS our property, as rendering to them what is their own ; and 
it may be said to be an act of justice, rather than a work of 
mercy." 
It is thus that the saints recommend the rich to share 

* Dt Xleexnoqyna, & & 
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with the poor the good things of this earth, if they would 
expect to possess with them the good things of heaven. 
While you make it your business to foster in the breasts of 
men that ambition which leaves no superfluity to dispose of, 
and that avarice which refuses to part with it, the saints 
have laboured to induce the rich to give up their superfluity 
and to convince them that they would have abundance of 
it, provided they measured it, not by the standard of covet- 
ousness, which knows no bounds to its cravings, but by 
that of piety, which is ingenious in retrenchments, so as to 
have wherewith to diffuse itself in the exercise of charity. 
** We shall have a great deal of superfluity," says St Au- 
gustine, ^ if we keep only what is necessary : but if we seek 
after vanities, we shall never have enough. Seek, brethren, 
what is sufficient for the work of God" — ^that is, for na- 
ture — ^ and not for what is sufficient for your covetous- 
ness," which is the work of the devil : " and remember that 
the superfluities of the rich are the necessaries of the poor." 
I would fondly trust, fathers, that what I have now said 
to you may serve, not only for my vindication — that were a 
ftmall matter — but also to make you feel and detest what is 
cori'upt in the maxims of your casuists, and thus unite us 
sincerely under the sacred rules of the Gospel, according to 
which we must all be judged. 

As to the second point, which regards simony, before pro- 
ceeding to answer the charges you have advanced against 
me, I shall begin by illustrating your doctrine on this sub- 
ject. Finding yourselves placed in an awkward dilemma, 
between the canons of the Church, which impose dreadful 
penalties upon simoniacs, on the one hand, and the avarice of 
many who pursue this infamous traffic, on the other, you 
have recourse to your ordinary method, which is to yield to 
men what they desire, and give the Almighty only words 
and shows. For what else does the simoniac want but 
money, in return for his benefice ? And yet this is what you 
exempt from the charge of simony. And as the name of 
simony must still remain standing, and a subject to which it 
may be ascribed, you have substituted in the place of this 
an imaginary idea, which never yet crossed the brain of a 
simoniac, and would not serve him much though it did— 
the idea, namely, that simony lies in estimating the money 
considered in itself as highly as th^ spiritual gift or office 
considered in itself. Who would ever take into his head to 
compare things so utterly disproportionate and heterogene- 
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0U8? And jet, provided this metaphysical comparison be 
not drawn, any one may, according to your authors, give 
away a benefice, and receive money m return for it, without 
being guilty of simony. 

Such is the way in which you sport with religion, in order 
to gratify the worst passions of men ; and yet only see with 
what graveness your Father Valentia delivers his rhapsodies 
in the passage cited in my letters. He says : ** One may give 
a spiritual for a temporal good in two ways — ^first, in the way 
of prizing the temporal more than the spiritual, and that 
would be simony ; secondly, in the way of taking the tem- 
poral as the motive and end inducing one to give away the 
spiritual, but without prizing the temporal more than the 
spiritual, and then it is not simony, iuid the reason is, that 
simony consists in receiving something temporal, as the just 
price of what is spiritual. If, therefore, the temporal is 
sought — se petatur temporale — ^not as the price, but only as 
the motive determining us to part with the spiritual, it is by 
no means simony, even although the possession of the tem- 
poral may be principally intended and expected — mimme erit 
simcnioj etiamsi temporaU principaliter intendatur et ex-- 
pectetur*' Your redoubtable Sanchez has been favoured 
with a similar revelation ; Escobar quotes him thus : ^ If 
one give a spiritual for a temporal good, not as the pricef 
but as a motive to induce the collator to give it, or as an oe- 
'hnowledgment if the benefice has been actually received, is 
that simony ? Sanchez assures us that it is not." In your 
Caen Theses of 1644, you say : ** It is a probable opinion, 
taught by many Catholics, that it is not simony to exchange 
a temporal for a spiritual good, when the former is not given 
as a price." And as to Tanner, here is his doctrine, exactly 
the same with that of Valentia; and I quote it again to 
show you how far wrong it is in you to complain of me for 
saying that it does not agree with that of St Thomas, for 
he avows it himself in the very pasnage which I quoted ii? 
my letter : " There is properly and truly no simony," says 
he, *' imless when a temporal good is taken as the price of a 
spiritual; but when taken merely as the motive for giving 
the spiritual, or as an acknowledgment for having received 
it, this is not simony, at least not in point of conscience." 
And again: ''The same thing may be said although the 
temporal should be regarded as the principal end, and even 
preferred to the spiritual ; although St Thomas and others 
appear to hold the reverse, inasmuch as they maintain it to 
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be downright simony to exchange a spiritual for a temporal 
good, when the temporal is the end of the transaction." 

Such, then, being your doctrine on simony, as taught by 
your best authors, who follow each other very closely on this 
point, it only remains now to reply to your charges of mis^ 
representation. Tou have taken no notice of Valentia's opi- 
nion, so that his doctrine stands as it was before. But you 
fix on that of Tanner, maintaining that he has merely de- 
cided it to be no simony by divine right ; and you would 
have it to be believed, that in quoting the passage I have 
suppressed these words, divine right. This, fathers, is a 
most unconscionable trick ; for these words, divine rights 
never existed in that passage. Tou add that Tanner declares 
it to be simony according to positive right. But you are 
mistaken ; he does not say that generally, but only of parti- 
cular cases, or, as he expresses it, in easihus a jure expressis^ 
by which he makes an exception to the general rule ne had 
laid down in that passage, '* that it is not simony in point of 
conscience,^ which must imply that it is not so in point of 
positive right, unless you would have Tanner made so im- 
pious as to maintain that simony in point of positive right is 
not simony in point of conscience. But it is easy to see 
your drift in mustering up such terms as ** divine right, po- 
sitive right, natural right, internal and external tribunal, 
expressed cases, outward presumption," and others equally 
little known; you mean to escape under this obscurity of 
language, and make us lose sight of your aberrations. But, 
fathers, you shall not escape by these vain artifices ; for I 
shall put some questions to you so simple, that they will not 
admit of coming under your distingtu).* 

I ask you, then, without speaking of " positive rights," of 
^ outward presumptions,'' or ^' external tribunals" — ^I ask if, 
according to your authors, a beneficiary would be simoniacal, 
were he to give a benefice worth four thousand livres of 
yearly rent, and to receive ten thousand francs ready money, 
not as the price of the benefice, but merely as a motive in- 
ducing him to give it? Answer me plainly, fathers: What 
must we make of such a case as this according to your au- 
thors ? Will not Tanner tell us decidedly that ^ this is not 
simony in point of conscience, seeing that the temporal 
good is not the price of the benefice, but only the motive in- 
ducing to dispose of it?" Will not Yalentia, will not your 

* See before, page 77. 
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own Theses of Caen, will not Sanchez and Escobar, agree 
in the same decision, and give the same reason for it ? Is 
any thing more necessary to exculpate that beneficiary from 
simony ? And, whatever might be your private opinion of 
the case, durst you deal with that man as a simonist in 
your confessionals, when he would be entitled to stop your 
mouth by telling you that he acted according to the ad- 
vice of so many grave doctors? Confess candidly, then, 
that, according to your views, that roan would be no 
simonist ; and having done so, defend the doctrine as you 
best can. 

Such, fathers, is the true mode of treating questions if we 
wish to elicit the truth, instead of perplexing them, either 
by scholastic terms, or, as you have done in your last charge 
Mgainst me here, by altering the state of the question. Tan- 
ner, you say, has, at any rate, declared that such an exchange 
is a great sin; and you blame me for having maliciously 
suppressed this circumstance, which, you maintain, ** con^ 
pletely justifies him,'* But you are wrong again, and that 
in more ways than one. For, first, though what you say 
had been true, it would be nothing to the point, the question 
in the passage to which I referred being, not if it was sin^ 
but if it was simony. Now, these are two very different 
questions. Sin, according to your maxims, obliges only to 
confession — simony obliges to restitution; and there are 
people to whom these may appear two very different things. 
X ou have found expedients for making confession a very easy 
affair; but you have not fallen upon ways and means to 
make restitution an agreeable one. Allow me to add, that 
the case which Tanner charges with sin, is not simply that 
in which a spiritual good is exchanged for a temporal, the 
latter being the principal end in view, but that in which the 
party " prizes the temporal above the spiritual ; " which is 
the imaginary case already spoken of. And it must be al- 
lowed he could not go far wrong in charging such a case as 
that with sin, suice that man must be either very wicked or 
very stupid who, when permitted to exchange the one thing 
for the other, would not avoid the sin of the transaction by 
such a simple process as that of abstaining from comparing 
the two things together. Besides, Yalentia, in the place 
quoted, when treating the question, if it be sinful to give a 
spiritual good for a temporal, the latter being the main 
consideration, and after producing the reasons given for 
the affirmative, addsy ** Sed hoc non videtuar mM satis 
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eertum — But this does not appear to my mind sufficiently 
certain." 

Since that time, however, your Father Erade Bille, pro- 
feasor of cases of conscience at Caen, has decided that there 
is no sin at all in the case supposed ; for probable opinions, 
you know, are always in the way of advancing to maturity.* 
This opinion he maintains in his writings of 1644, against 
which M. Dupre, doctor and professor at Caen, delivered 
that excellent .oration, since printed and well known. For 
though this Erade Bille confesses that Valentia's doctrine, 
adopted by Father Milhard, and conden^ned by the Sorbonne, 
** is contrary to the common opinion, suspected of simony, 
ind punishable at law when discovered in practice," he does 
not scruple to say that it is a probable opinion, and conse- 
quently sure in point of conscience, and that there is neither 
simony nor sin in it. " It is a probable opinion," he says, 
^ taught by many Catholic doctors, that there is neither any 
simony nor any sin In giving money, or any other temporsd 
thing, for a benefice, either in the way of acknowledgment, 
or as a motive, without which it would not be given, pro- 
vided it is not given as a price equal to the benefice." This 
is all that could possibly be desired. In fact, according to 
these maxims of yours, simony would be so exceedingly rare, 
that we might exempt from this sin even Simon Magus him- 
self, who dasired to purchase the Holy Spirit, and who is the 
emblem of those simonists that buy spiritual things ; and Qe- 
hazi, who took money for a miracle, and who may be re- 
garded as the prototype of the simonists that seU them. 
There can be no doubt that when Simon, as we read in the 
Acts, ** offered the apostles money, saying, Qive me also this 
power ; " he said nothing about buying or selling, or fixing 
the price ; he did no more than ofl^er the money as a motive 
to induce them to give him that spiritual gift ; which being, 
according to you, no simony at all, he might, had he but 
been instructed in your maxims, have escaped the anathema 
of St Peter. The same unhappy ignorance was a great loss 
to Gehazi, when he was struck with leprosy by Elisha, for, 
as he accepted the money from the prince who had been 
miraculously cured, simply as an acknowledgment, and not 
as a price equivalent to the divine virtue which had effected 
the miracle, he might have insisted on the prophet healing 
him again on pain of mortal sin ; seeing, on this supposition, 
he would have acted according to the advice of your gravo 

* See before, page 130. 
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doctors, who, in such cases, ohlif^e confessors to absolve their 
penitents, and to wash them from that spiritual leprosy of 
which the bodily disease is the type. 

Seriously, fathers, it would be extremely easy to hold you 
up to ridiccde in this matter, and I am at a loss to know why 
you expose yourself to such treatment. To produce this 
effect, 1 have nothing more to do than simply to quote Es- 
cobar, in his ** Practice of Simony according to the Society 
of Jesus : ** '^ Is it simony when two churchmen become mu- 
tually pledged thus : Give me your vote for my election as 
proYmcial, and I shall give you mine for your election as 
prior ? By no means." Or take another : ^ It is not simony 
to get possession of a benefice by promising a sum of money, 
when one has no intention of actually paying the money; for 
this is merely making a show of simony, and is as far from 
being real simony as counterfeit gold is from the genuine." 
By this quirk of conscience, he has contrived means, simply 
by adding swindling to simony, for obtaining benefices with- 
out simony and without money. 

But I have no time to dwell longer on the subject, for I 
must say a word or two in reply to your third accusation, 
which refers to the subject of bankrupts. Nothing can be 
more g^ss than the manner in which you have managed 
this charge. You rail at me as a libeller in reference to a 
sentiment of Lessius, which I did not quote myself, but took 
from a passage in Escobar ; and therefore, tnough it were 
true that Lessius does not hold the opinion ascribed to 
him by Escobar, what can be more unfair than to charge me 
with the misrepresentation? When I quote Lessius or others 
of your authors myself, I am quite prepared to answer for it ; 
but as Escobar has collected the opinions of twenty-four of 
your writers, I beg to ask, if I am bound to guarantee any 
thin^ beyond the correctness of my citations from his book? 
or' it I must, in addition, answer for the fidelity of all his 
quotations of which I may avail myself? This would be 
hardly reasonable; and yet this is precisely the case in the 
question before us. I produced in my letter the following 
passage from Escobar, and you do not object to the fidelity 
of my translation : ** May the bankrupt, with a good con- 
science, retain as much of his property as is necessary to 
afford him an honourable maintenance — ne indecore vivatf 
1 answer, with Lessius, that he may-— cum Lessio (usero 
posse.** Tou tell me that Lessius does not hold that opinion. 
iSut consider for a moment the predicament in which you 
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involve yourselves. If it turn out that he does hold that 
opinion, you will be set down as impostors for having as* 
sorted the contrary ; and if it be proved that he does not 
hold it, Escobar will be the impostor ; so it must now of ne- 
cessity follow, that one or other of the Society will be con- 
victed of imposture. Only think what a scandal I Ton 
cannot, it would appear, foresee the consequences of thiog^. 
Tou seem to imagine that you have nothing more to do than 
to cast aspersions upon people, without considering on whom 
they may recoil. Why did you not acquaint Escobar with 
Your objection before venturing to publish it ? He might 
have given you satisfaction. It is not so very troublesome 
to get word from Valladolid, where he is living in perfect 
health, and completing his grand work on Moral Theology, 
in six volumes ; on the first of which I mean to say a few 
words bv-and-by.* They have sent him the first ten letters; 
you might as easily have sent him your objection ; and I am 
sure he would have soon returned you an answer, for he has 
doubtless seen in Lessius the passage from which he took 
the ne indtcore vivcU, Bead him yourselves, fathers, and you 
will find it word for word, as 1 have done. Here it is : 
^ The same thing is apparent from the authorities cited, par- 
ticularly in regard to that property which he acquires after 
his failure, out of which even tne delinquent debtor may re- 
tain as much as is necessary for his honourable maintenance, 
according to his station of life — ui non indecore viwxt. Do 
you ask if this rule applies to goods which he possessed at 
the time of his fmlore? Such seems to be the judgment of 
the doctors." 

I shall not stop here to show how Lessius, to sanction his 
maxim, perverts uie law that allows bankrupts nothing more 
than a mere livelihood, and that makes no provision for 
** honourable maintenance.^ It is enough to have vindi- 
cated Escobar from such an accusation — ^it is more, indeed, 
than what I was in duty bound to do. But you, fathers, 
have not done your duty. It still remtuns for you to an- 
swer the passage of Escobar ; whose decisions, by the way, 
have this advantage^, that being entirely independent of the 
context, and condensed in little articles, they are not liable 
to your distinctions. I quoted the whole of the passage, in 
which *^ bankrupts are permitted to keep their gocnis, though 
unjustly acquired, to provide an honourable maintenance for 
their families " — commenting on which, in my letters, I ex- 

* See before, p. 121 
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claim: ''Indeed, father! by what strange kind of charity 
would you have the ill-gotten property of a bankrupt ap» 

Sropriated to his own use, instead of that of his lawful cro- 
itors?"* This is the question which must be answered; 
but it is one that involves you in a sad dilemma, and from 
which you in vain seek to escape by altering the state of the 
question, and quoting other passages from Lessius, which 
have no connection with the subject. I ask you, then. May 
this maxim of Escobar be followed by bankrupts with a sa^ 
conscience, or no ? And take care what you say. If you 
answer. No, what becomes of your doctor, and your doc- 
trine of probability? If you 8ay» Yes — ^I delate you to the 
Parliamentt 

In this predicament I must now leave you, fathers ; for 
my limits will not permit me to overtake your next accusa- 
tion, which respects homicide. This will serve for my next 
letter, and the rest will follow. 

In the meanwhile, I shall make no remarks on the adver- 
tisements which you have tagged to the end of each of your 
charges, filled as they are with scandalous falsehoods. I 
mean to answer all these in a separate letter, in which I 
hope to show the weight due to your calumnies. I am sorry, 
fathers, that you should have recourse to such desperate re- 
sources. The abusive terms which you heap on me will not 
clear up our disputes, nor will your manifold threats hinder 
me from defending myself. Tou think you have power and 
impunity on your side ; and I think that I have truth and 
innocence on mine. It is a strange and tedious war, when 
violence attempts to vanquish truth. All the efforts of vio- 
lence cannot weaken truth, and only serve to give it fresh 
vigour. All the lights of truth cannot arrest violence, and 
only serve to exasperate it. When force meets force, the 
weaker must succumb to the stronger ; when argument is 
opposed to argument, the solid and the convincing triumph 
over the empty and the false ; but violence and verity can 
make no impression on each other. Let none suppose, how- 
ever, that the two are, therefore, equal to each other ; for 
there is this vast difference between them, that violence has 
only a certain course to run, limited by the appointment 
of Heaven, which overrules its effects to the glory of the 
truth which it assails ; whereas verity endures for ever, and 

♦ See before, p. ]66. 

t ** The Parliament of Pftris was originally the court of the kiiurs of Franca, 
to which they committed the supreme admiuistration of justice." (BobecV 
son's Ghai-les V., vol. i., 171) 
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ereDtnallj triompha over iu •aouiBg, heiag eternal and al- 
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LETTER Xm. 



TO THE BBTEREin) FATHERS OF THE 800IETT OF JESUS. 



THE DOCTRINE OF LESSIUS ON HOIOOIDB THE SAME WITH 
THAT OF YALENTIA — HOW EAST IT IS TO PASS FROM 
SPECULATION TO PRACTICE — ^WHT THE JESUITS HATE RE- 
OOURSE TO THIS DISTINCTION, AND HOW LITTLE IT SERVES 
FOR THEIR VINDICATION. 

September 30, 1656. 

Bbyerend Fathers, — I have just seen jour last produc- 
tion, in which you have continued your list of Impostures 
up to the twentieth, and intimate that you mean to conclude 
with this the first part of your accusations agiunst me, and 
to proceed to the second, in which you are to adopt a new 
mode of defence, by showing that there are other casuists 
besides those of your Society who are as lax as yourselves. 
I now see the precise number of charges to which I have to 
reply ; and as the fourth, to which we have now come, re- 
lates to homicide, it may be proper, in answering it, to in- 
clude the 11th, 13tb, 14th, 15th, 16th, l7th, and 18th, which 
refer to the same subject. 

In the present letter, therefore, my object shall be to vin- 
dicate the correctness of my quotations from the charges of 
falsitv which you bring against me. But as you have ven- 
tured, in your pamphlets, to assert that " the sentiments of 
your authors on murder are agreeable to the dedsions of popes 
and ecclesiastical laws," you will compel me, in my next let- 
ter, to confute a statement at once so unfounded and so in- 
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jurious to the Church. It is of some importance to show 
that she is innocent of your corruptions, in order that here- 
tics may be prevented from taking advantage of your aber- 
rations to draw conclusions tending to her dishonour.* 
And thus, viewing on the one hand your pernicious maxims, 
and on the other, the canons of the Church which have uni- 
formly condemned them, people will see, at one glance, what 
they should shun and what tney should follow. 

Tour fourth charge turns on a maxim relating to murder, 
which you say I have fasely ascribed to Lessius. It is as 
follows: '"That if a man has received a buffet, he may im- 
mediately pursue his enemy, and even return the blow with 
the sword, not to avenge himself, but to retrieve his honour." 
This, vou say, is the opmion of the casuist Victoria. But this 
is nothing to the point. There is no inconsistency in saying, 
that it is at once the opinion of Victoria and of Lessius ; for 
Lessius himself says that it is also held by Navarre and Hen- 
riquez, who teach identically the same doctrine. The only 
question, then, is, if Lessius holds this view as well as his 
brother casuists. Tou midntain ^ that Lessius quotes this 
opinion solely for the purpose of refuting it, and that I there- 
fore attribute to him a sentiment which he produces only to 
overthrow — the basest and most disgraceful act of which a 
writer can be guilty." Now, I maintain, fathers, that he quotes 
the opinion solely for the purpose of supporting it. Here is 
a question of fact, which it will be very easy to settle. Let 
us see, then, how you prove your allegation, and you will see 
afterwards how I prove mine. 

To show that Lessius is not of that opinion, you tell us 
that he condemns die practice of it ; and in proof of this, 
you quote one passage of his (1. 2, c. 9, n. 92), in which he 
says, in so many words, *' I condemn the practice of it." 
I grrant that, on looking for these words, at number 92, to 
wmch you refer, they will be found there. But what will 
people say, fathers, when they discover, at the same time, 
that he is treating in that place of a question totally dif- 
ferent from that of which we are speaking, and that the 
opinion of which he there says that he condemns the practice, 
has no connection with that now in dispute, but is quite 
different ! And yet, to be convinced that this is the fact, we 

* The Ohnreh of Rome haa not left those whom she tenns heretics so 
doabtftillT to " take adyanta^so" of Jeaoitical aberrations. Sie has done eyeiy 
thing in ner power to give them this advantage. By identifying herself, at 
▼arioaa times, with the Jesuits^ she has yirtnally stamped their doctrines 
with her approbation. 
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have only to open the book to which you refer, and there we 
find the whole subject in its connection as follows : At num- 
ber 79 he treats the question, ** If it is lawful to kill for a 
buffet?" and at number 80 he finishes this matter without 
a single word of condemnation. Having disposed of this 

Question, he opens a new one at art. 81, namely, " If it is law- 
iil to kill for slanders?'' and it is when speaking of thU 
question that he emplovs the words you have quoted — ** I 
condemn the practice of it." 

Is it not snameful, fathers, that you should venture to 
produce these words to make it be believed that Lessius con- 
demns the opinion that it is lawful to kill for a buffet? and 
that, on the ground of this single proof, you should chuckle 
over it, as you have done, by saying: ''Many f>ersons of 
honour in Paris have already discovered this notorious false- 
hood by consulting Lessius, and have thus ascertained the 
degree of credit due to that slanderer?" Indeed! and is it 
thus that you abuse the confidence which those persons of 
honour repose in you? To show them that Lessius does not 
hold a certain opinion, you open the book to them at a place 
where he is conaemning another opinion ; and these persons 
not having begun to suspect your eood faith, and never think- 
ing of examining whether the autnor speaks in that place of 
the subject in dispute, you impose on their credulity. I 
make no doubt, fathers, that to shelter yourselves from the 
guilt of such a scandalous lie, you had recourse to your 
doctrine of equivocations; and that, having read the pas- 
sage in a loud voice, jou would say, in a lower key, that 
the author was speaking there of something else. But I 
am not so sure whether this saving clause, though quite 
enough to satisfy your consciences, will be a very satisfac- 
tory answer to the just complaint of those ''honourable 
persons," when they shall discover how you have hoodwinked 
them. 

Take care, then, fathers, to prevent them by all means 
from seeing my letters ; for this is the only method now left 
you to preserve your credit for a short time longer. Such 
is not the way in which I deal with your writings : I send 
them to all my friends: I wish every body to see them. 
And I verily believe that both of us are in the right for our 
own interests. After having published with such parade 
this fourth Imposture, were it once discovered that you have 
made it up by foisting in one passage for another, you would 
be instantly denounced. It will be easily seen, that if you 
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could have found what you wanted in the passage where 
Lessius treated of this matter, you would not have searched 
for it elsewhere, and that you had recourse to such a trick 
only because you could find nothing in that passage favour- 
able to your purpose. 

Tou would have us believe that we may find in Lessius 
what you assert, '* That he does not allow that this opinion 
(that a man may be lawfully killed for a buffet) is probable 
in theory ; " whereas Lessius distinctly declares, at number 
80 : ** This opinion, that a man may kill for a buffet, is pro- 
bable in theory/' Is not this, word for word, the reverse of 
your assertion ? And can we sufficiently admire the hardi- 
hood with which you have advanced, in set phrase, the very 
reverse of a matter of fact I To your conclusion, from a 
fabricated passage, that Lessius was not of that opinion, we 
have only to place Lessius himself, who, in the genuine pas- 
sage, declares that he ia of that opinion. 

Again, you would have Lessius to say '^ that he condemns 
the practice of it;'' and, as I have just observed, there is 
not m the original a single word of condemnation ; all that 
he says is : '^ £ appears that it ought not to be easily per- 
mitted in practice — In prctxi non videtur faoile permit- 
tenda," Is that, fathers, the language of a man who con- 
demns b, majxm} Would you say that adultery and incest 
ought not to be ecuUy permitted in practice ? Must we not, 
on the contrary, conclude, that as' Lessius says no more than 
that the practice ought not to be easily permitted, his opi- 
nion is, that it may be permitted sometimes, though rarely ? 
And, as if he had been anxious to apprize every body when it 
might be permitted, and to relieve those who have received 
affronts from being troubled with unreasonable scruples, 
from not knowing on what occasions they might lawfully 
kill in practice, he has. been at pains to iirform them what 
they ought to avoid in order to practise the doctrine with a 
safe conscience. Mark hb words: '*It seems," says he, 
** that it ought not to be easily permitted, because of the 
danger that persons may act in this matter out of hatred or 
revenge, or with excess, or that this may occasion too many 
murders." From this it appears that murder is freely per- 
mitted by Lessius, if one avoid the inconveniences referred 
to— in other words, if one can act without hatred or revenge, 
and in drcumstances that may not open the door to a great 
many murders. To illustrate the matter, I may give you 
an example of recent occurrence — ^the case of the buffet of 
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Gompieg^e.* You will grant that the person who received 
the luow on that occasion has shown, by the way in which 
he has acted, that he was sufficiently master of the passions 
of hatred and revenge. It only remidned for him, therefore^ 
to see that he did not give occasion to too many murders ;. 
and you need hardly be told, fathers, it is such a rare spec- 
tacle to find Jesuits bestowing buffets on the officers of the 
royal household, that he had no great reason to fear that a 
murder committed on this occasion would be likely to draw 
many others in its train. Tou cannot, accordingly, deny 
that the Jesuit who figured on that occasion was kiUabte 
with a safe conscience, and that the offended party might 
have converted him into a practical illustration of the doc- 
trine of Lessius. And very likely, fathers, this mleht have 
been the result had he been educated in your school, and 
learnt from Escobar that the man who has recdved a buffet 
is held to be disgraced until he has taken the life of the 
person who insulted him. But there is ground to believe 
that the very different instructions which he received 
from a curate who is no great favourite of yours, have , 
contributed not a little in this case to save the life of a ' 
Jesuit. 

Tell us no more, then, of inconveniences which may, in 
many instances, be so easily got over, and in the absence of 
which, according to Lessius, murder is permissible even in 
practice. This is frankly avowed by your authors, as quoted 
by Escobar in his '< Practice of Homicide, according to 
your Society." ^ Is it allowable^'' asks this casuist, *' to kill 
him who has given me a buffet? Lessius says it is permissi- 
ble in speculation, though not to be followed in practice — 
non eonndendum in prcun — on account of the risk of hatred, 
or of murders prejudicial to the State. Others, however, 
liave judged that, bt AYomiNa these inconyeioencss, 

THIS IB PEBiasaiBLE AND SAFE IN PBACTICE — in proxt 

probabUem et tutam judicanmt Henriquez" &c. See how 
your opinions niDunt up, by little and little, to the climax 
of probabilism 1 The present one you have at last elevated 
to this position, by permitting murder without any distinc- 

* The reference here is to an affieay which made a considerable noiee at 
the time, between Father Bonn, a Jesuit, and M. Guille, one of the officers 
of the royal kitchen, in the Oollege of Oomplbgne. A quarrel haying 
taken place, the enraged Jesuit struck the royal cook in the face while he 
was in the act of preparing dinner, by his majesty's order, for Christiana, 
queen of Sweden, in nonour, perhaps, of ber conyersion to the Bomish 
foith. (Nicole, iy., 87.) 
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tion between speculation and practice^ in the following 
terms : '* It is lawful, when one has reoeived a buffet, to re- 
turn the blow immediately with the sword, not to avenge 
one's self, but to preserve one's honour." Such is iJie de^ 
cision of your fatners of Caen in 1644, embodied in their 
publications produced hj the university before parliament, 
when they presented iheur third remonstrance against your 
doctrine of homicide, as shown in the book then emitted by 
them, at page 339. 

Mark, then, fathers, that your own authors have them- 
selves demolished this absurd distinction between speculative 
and practical murder — a distinction which the university 
treated with ridicule, and the invention of which is a secret 
of your policy, which it may now be worth while to explain. 
The knowledge of it, besides being necessary to the right un- 
derstanding of your 15th, 16th, l7th, and 18th charges, is 
well calculated, in general, to show the gradual development 
of the principles of that mysterious policy. 

In attempting, as you have done, to decide cases of con- 
science in the most agreeable and accommodating manner, 
while you met with some questions in which religion alone 
was concerned — such as those of contrition, penance, love 
to Gk>d, and others pertaining only to the inner court of con- 
science — ^you encountered another class of cases, in which 
civil society was interested as well as religion — such as those 
relating to usury, bankruptcy, homicide, and the like. And 
it is truly distressing to all that love the Church, to observe 
that, in a vast number of instances^ in which you had only 
Religion to contend with, you have violated her laws without 
reservation, without distinction, and without compunction ; 
because you knew that it is not here that God visibly ad- 
ministers his justice. But in those cases in which the State 
is interested as well as religion, your apprehension of man's 
justice has induced you to divide your decisions into two 
branches. To the fii^t of these you give the name of specu" 
lotion; under which cat^ory, crimes, considered in tnem- 
selves, without regard to society, but merely to the law of 
Qod, you have permitted, without the least sciniple, and in 
the way of trampling on the divine law which condemns 
them. The second you rank under the denomination of 
practice; and here^ considering the injurjf which may be 
done to society, and the presence of magistrates who look 
afber tiie public peace, you take care, in order to keep your- 
selves on the safe side of the law, not to ^prove always in 
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practice the murders and other crimes which you have sane- 
tioned in speculation. Thus, for example, on the question, 
**If it be lawful to kill for slanders?'' your authors, BHliu- 
tins, Reginald, and others, reply: "This is permitted in 
speculations-ear probabUi opinione licet; but is not to be 
approved in practice, on account of the great number of 
murders which might ensue^ and which might injure the 
State, if all slanderers were to be killed ; and aho hecauae 
one might he punished in a court of justice for having hilled 
another for that matter," Such is the style in which your 
opinions be^n to develop themselves, under the shelter of 
this distinction; in virtue of which, without doing any sen- 
sible injury to society, you only ruin religion, in acting 
thus, you consider yourselves qmte safe. You suppose that, 
on the one hand, the influence you have in the Church will 
effectually shield from punishment your assaults on the truth ; 
and that, on the other, the precautions you have taken against 
too easily reducing your permissions to practice vnll save you 
on the jMkTt of the civil powers, who, not being judges in 
cases or conscience, are properly concerned only wiUi the 
outward practice. Thus an opinion which would be con- 
demned under the name of practice^ comes out quite safe 
under the name of speculation. But this basis once established, 
it is not difficult to erect on it the rest of your masms. 
There is an infinite distance between God's prohibition of 
murder, and your speculative permbsion of the crime ; but 
between that permission and the practice the distance is 
very small indeed. It only remains to show, that what is 
allowable in speculation is also so in practice ; and there can 
be no want of reasons for this. Tou have contrived to find 
them in far more difficult cases. Would you like to see how 
this may be managed ? I refer you to the reasoning of Es- 
cobar, who has distinctly decided the point in the first of the 
six volumes of his grand Moral Theology, of which I have 
already spoken — a work in which he shows quite another 
spirit from that which appears in his former compilation 
from your " four-and-twenty elders." At that time he 
thougnt that there might be opinions probable in specula- 
tion, which might not be safe m practice ; but he has now* 
come to form an opposite judgment, and has, in this, his 
latest work, confirmed it. Such is the wonderful growth 
attained, in course of time, by the doctrine of probability in 
general, as well as by every probable opinion m particular. 
Attend, then, to what he says : " I cannot see how it can be 
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that an action which seems allowahle in speculation should 
not he so likewise in practice ; hecause what may be done 
in practice depends on what is found to be lawful in specu- 
lation, and the things differ from each other only as cause 
and effect. Speculation is that whieh determines to ac- 
tion. JIWhekce IT FOLLOWS, THAT OPINIONS PROBABLE IN 
8PE0ULATI0N MAY BE FOLLOWED WITH A SAFE CONSCIENCB 

IN PRACTICE, and that even with more safety than those 
which have not been so well examined as matters of specu- 
lation." • 

Verily, fathers, your friend Escobar reasons wonderfully 
well sometimes, ia. point of fact, there is such a close con- 
nection between speculation and practice, that when the 
former has once taken root, you have no difficulty in per- 
mitting the latter, without any disguise. A good illustra- 
tion of this we have in the permis»on ^'to kill for a buffet," 
which, from being a point of simple speculation, was boldly 
raised by Lessius into a practice '< which ought not easily to 
be allowed;" from that promoted by Escobaur to the chaj'ac- 
ter of '' an easy practice ;" and from thence elevated by your 
fathers of Caen, as we have seen, without any distinction be- 
tween theory and practice, into a full permission. Thus are 
your opinions brought to their full growth very gradually. 
Were they presented all at once in their finishea extrava- 
gance, they would inspire every body with horror ; but this 
Sow imperceptible progpress gpradually habituates men to the 
sight of them, and hides their offensiveness. And in this 
way the permission to murder, in itself so odious both to 
Church and State, creeps first into the Church, and then 
from the Church into the State. 

A similar success has attended the opinion of *' killing for 
slander," which has now reached the climax of a permission 
without any distinction. I should not have stopped to quote 
my authorities on this point from your writings, had it not 
been necessary in order to expose the assurance with which 
you have asserted, twice over, in your fifteenth Imposture, 
" that there never was a Jesuit who permitted killing for 
slander." Before making this statement, fathers, you should 
have taken care to prevent it from coming under my notice, 
seeing that it is so easy for me to answer it. For, not to 
mention that your fathers Reginald, Filiutius, and others, 
have permitted it in speculation, as I have already shown, 
and that the principle laid down by Escobar leads us safely 

* In Prolog., n. 15. 
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on to the practice^ I have to inform you, that you have plenty 
authors woo have permitted it in so many words, and amongc 
others Father Herean in his public lectures, on the conclu- 
sion of which the king put him under arrest in your house, 
for hayinff taught, among other errors, **that when a person 
who has slandered as in the presence of men of honour, con- 
tinues to do so after bdng warned to desist, it is allowable 
to kill him, not publicly, indeed, for fear of scandal, but in a 

FBIYATB WAT— Md clam" 

I have had occasion already to mention Father Lamy, and 
you do not need to be informed that his doctrine on this sub- 
ject was censured in 1649 by the University of Louvain.* 
And yet two months have not elapsed since your Father Des 
Bois maintained this very censured doctrine of Father Lamy, 
and taught that '* it was allowable for a monk to defend the 
honour which he had aoquired by his virtue, even bt kill- 
XNQ the person who assails his reputation — etiom cum morte 
inwuorisi'* which has raised such a scandal in that town, 
that the whole of the cur6s united to impose silence on him, 
and to oblige him, by a canonical process, to retract his doc- 
trine. The case is now pending in the Episcopal court. 

What say you now, fathers ? Will you attempt, after that, 
to maintain that <'no Jesuit ever held that it was lawful to 
kill for slander ?" Is any thing more necessary to convince 
you of this than the very opinions of your fathers which you 
quote^ since they do not condemn murder in speculation, but 
only in practice, and that, too, " on account of the injury 
that might accrue thereby to the State ? ** And here I would 
b^ to ask, is not the whole matter in dispute between us 
simply and solely to ascertain if you have or have not sub- 
verted the law of Gk>d which condemns murder ? The point 
in question is, not whether you have injured the common- 
wealth, but whether you have injured religion. What pur- 
pose, then, can it server in a dispute of this kind, to show 
that you have spared the State^ when you make it apparent, 
at the same tim% that you have destroyed the faith ? Is this 
not evident from vour saying that the meaning of Reginald, 
on the question of killing for slanders, is, that a private indi- 

* The doctrines adranoed bj Lamj are too groM for repetition. Snflloe it 
to say, that they sanctioned the mardor not only of the slanderer, but of the 
person who mi^t tell tales against a reli^ous order ; of one who might stand 
in the way of another enjoying a legacy or a benefice ; and even of one whom 
a priest might have robbed of ner honour, If she threatened to rob him of his 
character. These horrid maxlipB were condonned by civil tribunals and 
theological fiumlties : yet the Jesoists persisted in Justlfflng them. (Nicole, 
Notes^lv., 41, *a) 
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vidual has a right to employ that mode of defence, viewing 
it simplj in itswff I desire nothing heyond this concession 
to confute you. " A private individusH/' you say, " has a right 
to employ that mode of defence^ (that is, killing for slanders), 
''viewing the thing in itself;" and, consequently, fathers, by 
this decision, the law of God, which forbids us to kill, i& 
nullified. 

It serves no purpose to add, as you have done, ^that such 
a mode is unlawful and criminal, even according to the law 
of God, on account of the murders and disorders which 
would follow in society, because the law of God obliges us 
to have regard to the good of society. '^ This is to evade th& 
question ; for there are two laws to be observed — one for- 
bidding us to kill, and another forbidding us to harm society. 
Beginald has not^ perhaps, broken the law which forbids us 
to do harm to society ; but he has most certainly violated 
that which forbids us to kill. Now, this is the only point 
with which we have to do. I might have shown, besides,, 
that your other vnriters, who have permitted these murders 
in practice, have subverted the one law as well as the other. 
But, to proceed, we have seen that you sometimes forbid 
doing harm to the State ; and you allege that your design in 
that is to fulfil the law of Qoa, which obliges us to consult 
the interests of society. That may be true, though it is far 
from being certain, as you might do the same thing purely 
from fear of the civil magistrate. With your permission, 
then, we shall scrutinize the real secret of tnis poUcy. 

It is certain, fathers, that if you had reallv any regard ta 
God, and if the observance of his law had been the prime 
and principal object in your thoughts, this respect would 
have invariably predominated in all your leading decbions, 
and would have engaged you at all times on the side of reli- 
gion. But if it turn out, on the contrary, that you violate,, 
in innumerable instances, the most sacred commands that 
God has laid upon men, and that, as in the instances before 
us, you annihilate the law of God, which forbids these actions 
as criminal in themselves, and that you only scruple to ap- 
prove of them in practice from bodily fear of the civil magis- 
trate, do you not afford us ground to conclude that you have 
no respect to God in ^our apprehensions, and that if you 
yield an ostensible obedience to nis law, in so far as r^ards 
the obligation to do no harm to the States this is not done 
out of any regard to the law itself, but to compass your own 
ends, as has ever been the way with godless politicians ? 
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What, fathers! will yoa tell us that, looking simply to tha 
law of God, which says, ** Thou shalt not kill," we have a 
right to kill for slanders ? And after having thus trampled 
on the eternal law of God, do you imagine that you atone 
for the scandal you have committed, and can persuade us of 
your reverence for him, by adding, that yon prohibit the 
practice for State reasons, and from dread of the civil power ? 
IB not this, on the contrary, to originate a fresh scandal? — ^I 
mean not, by the respect which you testify for the magis- 
trate; that is not my charge against you, and it is ridiculous 
in yon to quibble, as you have done, on this point. I blame 
you, not for fearing the magistrate, but for fearing none but 
the magistrate. And I blame you for this, because it 'u 
making God less the enemy of vice than man. Had yoi 
«aid that to kill for slander was allowable according to men, 
but not according to GK>d, that might have been something 
more pardonable ; but when you maintain, that what is too 
criminal to be tolerated among men, may jet be innocent 
and right in the eyes of that Being who is righteousness 
itself, what is this but to declare before the whole world, by 
a subversion of principle as shocking in itself as it is alien 
to the spirit of the saints^ that while you can be braggarts 
before God, you are cowards before men ? 

Had you really been anxious to condemn these homicides, 
you would have allowed the commandment of God which 
forbids them, to remain intact ; and had you dared at once 
to, permit them, you would have permitted them openly, in 
spite of the laws of God and men. But your object being 
to permit them imperceptibly, and to cheat the magistrate, 
who watches over the public safety, you have gone warily to 
work. Tou separate your maxims mto two portions. On 
the one hand, you hold out ** that it is lawful in speculation 
to kill a man for slander;" — and nobody thinks of hindering 
you from taking a merely speculative view of matters. On 
the other hand, you come out with this detached axiom, 
^' that what is permitted in speculation is also permissible in 
practice;" — and what concern does society seem to have in 
this general and metaphysical-looking proposition? But in 
this way these two principles, so little suspected, being em- 
braced in their separate form, the vig^ance of the magistrate 
is eluded ; while it is only necessary to combine the two to- 
gether, to draw from them the conclusion which you aim at 
— namely, that it is lawful in practice to put a man to death 
for a simple slander. 
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It is, indeed, fathers, one of the most subtle tricks of your 
policy, to scatter among your publications tibe maxims which 
you club togeUier in your decisions. It is partly in this way 
that you establish your doctrine of probabilides, which I have 
frequently had occasion to explain. That general principle 
once established, you advance propositions, harooless enough 
when viewed apart, but which, when taken in connection 
with that pernicious dogma, become positively horrible. An 
example of this, which demands an answer, may be found in 
the 11th page of your *' Impostures," where you allege that 
" several famous theologians have decided that it is lawful to 
kill a man for a box on the ear." Now, it is certain that if 
that had been said by a person who did not hold Probabilism, 
there would be little to censure in it ; it would, in this case, 
amount to no more than a harmless statement, from which 
nothing oould be elicited. But you, fathers, and all who 
hold that dangerous tenet, ** that whatever has been approved 
by celebrated authors, is probable and safe in conscience," 
when you add to this, ^' that several celebrated authors are of 
opinion that it is lawful to kill a man for a box on the ear," 
what is this but to put a dagger into the hand of Christians, 
for the purpose of plunging it into the heart of the first per- 
son that insults them, andto assure them that, having the 
judgment of so many grave authors on their side, they may 
do so with a perfectly safe conscience? 

What monstrous species of language is this, which, in the 
act of announcing that certain authors hold a detestable 
opinion, pronounces a decision in favour of that opinion — 
which solemnly teaches whatever it simply tells ! We have 
learnt, fathers, to understand this peculiar dialect of the 
Jesuitical school; and it is astonishing that you have the 
hardihood to speak it out so freely, for it betrays your senti-p 
ments somewhat too broadly. It convicts you of permitting 
murder for a buffet, as often as you repeat that many cele- 
brated authors have maintained that opinion. 

This charge you will never be able to repel ; nor will you 
be much heipea out hj those passages from Yasquez and 
Suarez you adduce against me, in which they condemn the 
murders which their associates have approved. These testi- 
monies, disjoined from the rest of your doctrine, may hood- 
wink those who know little about it; but we, who know 
better, join your principles and maxims together. You say, 
then, that Yasquez condemns murder ; but what say you on 
the other side of the question, my reverend fathers ? Why, 
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^ that the probahility of one sentiment does not hmder the 
probability of the opposite sentiment ; and that it is warrant- 
able to follow the less probable and less safe omnion, giving 
up the more probable and more safe one." What follows 
from all this taken in connection, but that we have perfect 
freedom of conscience to adopt any of these conflicting mdg- 
ments which pleases us best? And what becomes of all the 
effect which you fondly anticipate from your quotations? It 
vanishes in smoke ; for we have no more to do than to con- 
join for your condemnation the maxims which you have dis- 
joined for your exculpation. Why, then, produce those pas- 
sages of your authors which I have not quoted, to qualify 
those which I have quoted, as if the one could exculpate the 
other? What right does that give you to call me an ** im- 
postor ?'' Have I said that ail your fathers are implicated in 
the same corruptions ? Have 1 not, on the contrary, been 
at pains to show that your interest lay in having them of all 
difierent minds, in order to suit all your purposes? Do you 
wish to kill your man? — ^here is Lessius for you. Are you 
inclined to spare him ? — ^here is Yasquez. Nobody need go 
away in bad humour — ^nobody vnthout the authority or a 

grave doctor. Lessius will talk to you like a Heathen on 
omidde, and like a Christian, perhaps, on charity. Yasquez, 
again, will descant like a Heathen on charity, and like a 
Christian on homicide. But by means of probabilism, which 
is held both by Yasquez and Lessius, and which renders all 
your opinions common property, they will lend their opinions 
to one another, and each will be held bound to absolve those 
who have acted according to opinions which each of them 
has condemned. It is this very variety, then, that confounds 
vou. ^ Uniformity, even in evil, would be better than this. 
Nothing is more contrary to the orders of St Ignatius* and 
the first generals of your Society, than this confused medley 
of all sorts of opinions, good and bad. I may, perh.^ps, enter 
on this topic at some future period; and it will astonish 
many to see how far you have degenerated from the original 
spirit of your institution, and that your own generals have 
foreseen that the corruption of your doctrine on morals might 

*It is very sad to see Fftscal reduced to the neceaaity of aalnting the 
rounder of the aeot which he held up to the BOom of the world, as Saint 
Jgnatiw ! This ignorant fanatic, who, in more enlightened timet, would 
have been consigned to a mad-house, was beatified hr one pope, and canon- 
ized, orput into the list of saints, by another! Jaiweniiis, in his oorrespon- 
dence with St Cyran, indignantly complains of Fope OrMory ZY. for hayina 
canonized Ignatius and Xavier. (Leydecker, Hist JTaniOL; p. 23.) 
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f>rove fatal, not only to your Society, bat to the Church 
universal.* 

Meanwhile, I repeat that you can derive no advantage 
from the doctrine of Yasouez. It would be strange, indeed, 
if, out of all the Jesuits that have written on morals, one or 
two could not be found who had stumbled upon a truth con- 
fessed by all Christians. There is no glory in maintaining 
the truth, according to the Oospel, that it is unlawful to kiu 
a man for smiting us on the face ; but it is foul shame to 
deny it. So far, mdeed, from justifying you, nothing tells 
more fatally against you than tne fact tnat, having doctors 
among vou who have told you the truth, you abide not in the 
truth, but love the darkness rather than the light. You 
have been taught by Yasquez that it is a Heathen, and not a 
Christian opinion, to hold that we may knock down a man 
for a blow on the cheek ; and that it is subversive both of 
the gospel and of the decalogue to say that we may kill for 
such a matter. The most profligate of men will acknow- 
ledge as much. And yet you have allowed Lessius, Escobar, 
and others, to decide, in the face of these well-known truths, 
and in spite of all the laws of Gt>d against manslaughter, that 
it is quite allowable to kill a man for a buffet ! 

What purpose, then, can it serve to set this passage of 
Yasquez over against the sentiment of Lessius, unless you 
mean to show £at, in the opinion of Yasquez, Lessius is a 
'^heathen" and a "profligate?" and that, fathers, is more 
than I durst have said myself. What else can be deduced 
from it, than that Lessius ** subverts both the gospel and the 
decalogue;'' that, at the last day, Yasquez will condemn 
Lessius on this point, as Lessius will condemn Yasquez on 
another ; and that all your fathers will rise up in judgment 
one against another, mutually condemning each other for 
their deplorable outrages on the law of Jesus Christ ? 

To this conclusion, then, reverend fathers, roust we come 
at length, that as your probabilism renders the good opinions 



* This is a Bingalar tiuBt, and applies only to one of the Sodetv*! Mnerato, 
▼iz., Yitelleschi, who, in a drcolar letter, addrened, Jannazy 1617, to the 
Oompany, much to his own honour, strongly reoommended a purer morality, 
and denounoed probabilism. But, says Nloole^ the Jesuits dxd not profit 1^ 
his fpood advice. (Mioole, !▼•» P. 83.) It is true, howeTer, that Uie Jesuit^ 



dnruiff this oentury, had lost sight of the original strictness of their order, 
and of all the asoetic rules of their founders, Ignatius and Aquaviva. "The 
spirit which once animated them had fidlen before the temptations of the 
w<»rld, and their sole endeavour now was to make themselTes necessary to 
mankind, let the means be what thej might." (BankePs Hist, of the Popes^ 
iii., p. 139.) 
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of some of your authors useless to the Church, and useful 
only to your policy, they merely serve to betray, by their 
contrariety, the duplicity of your hearts. This you have 
completely unfolded, by telling us, on the one hand, that 
Yasquez and Suarez are against homicide, and, on the other 
han^ that many celebrat^ authors are for homicide ; thus 
presenting two roads to our choice, and destroying the sim- 
plicity of the Spirit of (jk>d, who denounces his anathema on 
the deceitful and the double-hearted : '* Vob duplici carder et 
ingredienH duafnu vixsf — Wo be to the double hearts, and 
the sinner that goeth two ways!" * 

* Eodetiartleos (ApooTpha), il. 12. 
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LETTEB XIV. 



TO THE BEYEBEND FATHERS THE JESUirS. 



IX WHICH THE MAXIMS OF THE JESUITS ON MUBDEB ARE RE- 
FUTED FROM THE FATHERS — SOME OF THEIR CALUMNIES 
ANSWERED — ^AND THEIB DOCTRINE COMPARED WITH THE 
FORMS OBSEBYED IN CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

October 23, 1656. 

BxvEBENi) Fathebs, — ^If I had merely to reply to the 
three renuuning charges on the subject of homicide, there 
would be no need for a long discourse, and you will see them 
refuted presently in a few words ; but as I think it of much 
more importance to inspire the public with a horror at your 
opinions on this subject, than to justify the fidelity of my 
quotations, I shall be obliged to devote the greater part of 
this letter to the refutation of your maxims, to show how far 
you have departed from the sentiments of the Church, and 
even of natigre itself. The permissions of murder, which 
you have granted in such a variety of cases, render it very 
apparent Uiat you have so far forgotten the law of God, and 
quenched the light of nature, as to require to be remanded 
to the simplest principles of religion and of common sense. 

What can be a plainer dictate of nature, than that ** no 
private individual nas a right to take away the life of an- 
other ?" ** So well are we taught this of ourselves," says St 
Ohrysostom, " that Grod, in giving the commandment not to 
kill, did not add as a reason that homicide was an evil ; be- 
cause," says that father, "the law supposes that nature has 
taught us that truth already.'' Accordingly, this command- 
ment has been binding on men in all ages. The gospel has 
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confirmed the requirement of the law ; and the decalogae 
only renewed the command which man had received from 
God before the law, in the person of Noah, from whom all 
men are descended. On that renovation of the world, God 
Bald to the patriarch : ^ At the hand of man, and at the hand 
of every roan's brother, will I require the life of man. Who- 
so sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for 
man is made in the image of God." (Gen. ix. 5, 6). This 
general prohibition deprives man of all power over the life 
of man. And so exclusively has the Almighty reserved this 
prerogative in his own han^ that, in accordance with Chris- 
tianity, which is at utter variance here with the false maxims 
of Paganism, man has no power even over his own life. But, 
as it has seemed good to his providence to take human so- 
ciety under his protection, and to punish the evil-doers that 
give it disturbance^ he has himselr established laws for de- 
priving criminals of life; and thus those executions which, 
without his sancUon, would be punishable outrages, become, 
by virtue of his authority, which is the rule of justice, praise- 
worthy penalties. St Augustine takes an admirable view of 
this subject. ''God," he says^ ''has himself qualified this 
general prohibition against manslaughter, both by the laws 
which he has instituted for the capital punishment of male- 
factors, and by the special orders whicn he has sometimes 
issued to put to death certain individuals. And when death 
is inflicted in such cases, it is not man that kills, but €k>d, of 
whom man may be considered as only the instrument, or as 
a sword in the hand of Him that wields it. But, these in- 
stances excepted, whosoever kiUs incurs the guilt of murder."* 
Thus it appears, fathers, that the right of taking away the 
life of man is the sole prerogative of Gt>d, and that, having 
ordained laws for executing death on criminals, he has de- 
puted kinffs or commonwealths as the depositaries of that 
power. This truth St Paul teaches us, when, speakinff of 
the right which sovereigns possess over the lives of thdr 
subjects, he deduces it from Heaven in these words: ^'He 
beareth not the sword in vain ; for he is the minister of God 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil" (Rom. xiii. 4). 
But as it is God who has put this power into their hands, so 
he requires them to exercise it in tne same manner as he does 
himself; in other words, with perfect justice; according to 
what St Paul observes in the same passage: ** Rulers are not 
a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou, then, 

* De Civitat Dei., lib. L, o. 28. 
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not be afraid of the power ? Do that which is good ; for he 
is the minister of God to thee for good." And this restric- 
'don, so far from lowering their prerogative, on the contrary, 
really enhances it; for it is thus assimilated to that of God, 
who has no power to do evil, bat is all-powerful to do good; 
and it is thus distinguished from that of devils, who are im- 
potent in that which is Rood, and powerful only for evil. 
There is this difiference only to be observed betwixt the King 
of heaven and earthly sovereigns, that Grod, being justice and 
wisdom itself, may inflict death instantaneously on whomso- 
ever and in whatsoever manner he pleases ; for, besides his 
being the sovereign Lord of human life, it is certain that he 
never takes it away either without cause or without judg- 
ment, because he is as incapable of injustice as \^e is of error. 
Earthly potentates, however, are not at liberty to act in this 
manner; for, though the ministers of Gk>d, still they are but 
iqen, and not gods. They may be misguided by evil coun- 
seb, irritated by false suspicions, or transported by passion ; 
and hence they find themselves obliged to have recourse, in 
their turn also, to human agency, and appoint magistrates in 
their dominions, to whom they delegate their power, that the 
authority which God has bestowed on them may be employed 
solely for the purpose for which they recttved it. 

I hope you understand, then, fathers, that to avoid the 
crime of murder, we must act at once bv the authority of 
God and according to the justice of €k>a ; and that when 
these two conditions are not combined, sin is contracted; 
whether it be hj taking away life with his authority^ but 
without his justice ; or by taking it away with justice, but 
without his authority. fVom this indispensable connection 
it follows, according to St Augustine, ** that he who, with- 
out proper authority, kills a criminaly becomes a criminal 
himself, chiefly for tnb reason, that he usurps an authority 
which God has not nven him;" and on the other hand, 
magistrates, though they possess this authority, are neverthe- 
less chargeable with murder, if, contrary to the laws which 
they are Dound to follow, they inflict death on an innocent 
man. 

Such are the principles of public safetv and tranquillity, 
which have been admitted at all times and in all places, and 
on the basis of which all legislators, sacred and profane, from 
the beginning of the world, have founded their laws. Even 
Heathens have never ventured to make an exception to 
this rule, unless in cases where there was no other way of 
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escaping tha loss of ohastity or life, when they conceived, as 
Cicero tells us, *' that the law itself seemed to put its wea- 
pons into the hands of those who were placed in such an 
emergency." 

But ^th this single exception, which has nothing to do 
with my present purpNOse, that such a law was ever enacted, 
authorising or tolerating, as you have done, the practice of 
putting a man to death to atone for an insult, or to avoid the 
loss of honour or property, where life is not in danger at the 
same time ; that, fathers, is what I deny was ever done, even 
by infidels. They have, on the contrary, most expressly for- 
bidden the practice. The law of the Twelve Tables of Rome 
hoire ** that it is unlawful to kill a robber in the dav time, 
when he does not defend himself with arms ;'' which, mdeed, 
had been prohibited long before in the 22d chapter of Exo- 
dus. Ana the law Furenh in the Lex CcrntUoby which is 
borrowed from Ulpian, forbids the killing of robbers even by 
night, if they do not put us in danger of our lives.* 

Tell us now, fathers, what authority you have to permit 
what all laws, human as well as divine, have forbidden? 
Who, prfty> gftve Lessius a right to use the following lan- 
guage r '< The Book of Exodus forbids the killmg of thieve? 
^y <iaj» when they do not employ arms in their defence; and 
in a court of justice, punishment is inflicted on those who 
kill under these circumstances. In eonseiencSt however, no 
blame can be attached to this practice, when a person is not 
sure of being able otherwise to recover his stolen goods, or 
entertains a doubt on the subject, as Sotus expresses it ; for 
he is not obliged to run the risk of losing any part of his 
property merely to save the life of a robber. The same pri- 
vilege extends even to clergymen."t Such extraordinary 
assurance! The law of Moses punishes those who kill a 
thief when he does not threaten our lives ; and tJie law of the 
Gospel, according to you, absolves them! What, fathers! 
has Jesus Christ come to destroy the law, and not to fulfil 
it ? ^ The civil judge," says Lessius, « would inflict punish- 
ment on those who kill under such circumstances ; but no 
blame can be attached to the deed in conscience." Must we 
conclude, then, that the morality of Jesus Christ is more san- 
guinary, and less the enemy of murder, than that of Pagans, 
from whom our judges have borrowed their civil laws which 
condemn that crime ? Do Christians make more account of 
the good things of this earth, and less account of human life, 

* Sm C^^i8, Ut. dig. de Just, et Jar. ad 1. 3. t L. 2, c. 9, zl 06^ 72. 
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than infidels and idolaters ? On what principle do you pro- 
<ieed, fathers? Assuredly not upon any law that ever was 
enacted either hy God or roan — on nothing, indeed, hut this 
extraordinary reasoning : ''The laws,'' say you, ''permit us 
to defend ourselves against rohbers, and to repel force hy 
force ; self-defence, therefore, being permitted, it follows that 
murder, vnthout which self-defence is often impracticable, 
may be considered as permitted also." 

It is false to say, that because self-defence is allowed, mur- 
der may be allowed also. This barbarous method of self- 
vindication lies at the root of all your errors, and has been 
justly stigmatized by the Faculty of Louvain, in their cen- 
iture of the doctrine of your friend Father Lamy, as " a bloody 
dtfmyot — drfmaio ocdnva," I maintain that the laws recog- 
nise such a wide difference between murder and self-defence, 
that in those very cases in which the latter is sanctioned, 
they have made a provision against murder, when the person 
is in no danger of nis life. Bead the words as they occur in 
^e same passage of Cujas: "It is lawful to repulse the per- 
son who comes to invade our property; but we are not per- 
mitted to hiU him," And agam : " If an;^ should threaten to 
strike us, and not to deprive us of life, it is quite allowable to 
repulse him ; but it is against aU law to put him to death " 

Who, then, has given you a right to say, as Molina, Regi- 
nald, Filiutius, Escobar, Lessius, and others among you, 
have said, " that it is lawful to kill the man who offers to 
strike us a bbw?'' or, "that it is lawful to take the life of 
one who means to insult us, by the common consent of all 
the casuists," as Lessius says. By what authority do you, 
who are mere private individuals, confer upon other private 
individuals, not excepting clergymen, this right of killing 
and slaying ? And how dare you usurp the power of life 
and death, which belongs essentially to none but God, and 
which is the most glorious badge of sovereign authority ? 
These are the points that demand explanation ; and yet you 
conceive that you have furnished a triumphant reply to the 
whole, by simply remarking, in your thirteenth Imposture, 
"that the value fbr which Molina permits us to kill a thief, 
who flies without having done us any violence, is not so small 
as I have stud, and that it must be a much larger sum than 
six ducats!" How extremely silly! Pray, fathers, where 
would you have the price to be fixed ? At fifteen or sixteen 
ducats? Do not suppose that this will produce any abate- 
ment in my accusations. At all events, you cannot make it 
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exceed the yalne of a hone; for Leesius is dearly of opinion^ 
" that we may lawfully kill the thief that rans off with our 
horse."* But I mast tell you, moreoyer, that I was perfectly 
correct when I said that Molina estimates the value of ihe 
thief's life at six ducats ; and, if you will not take it upon my 
word, we shall refer it to an umpire, to whom you cannot 
object. The person whom I fix upon for this office is your 
own Father Ranald, who, in his explanation of the same 
passage of Molina (1. 28, n. 68), declares that ** Molina there 
DETERBONES the sum for which it is not allowable to kill at 
three, or four, or fiye ducats.'' And thus, fathers, I shall 
have Reeinald in addition to Molina, to bear me out. 

It will be equally easy for me to refute your fourteenth 
Imposture, touching Molina's permission to *'kill a thief who 
offers to rob us of a crown." This palpable fact is attested 
by Escobar, who tells us ** that Molina has regularly deter- 
mined the sum for which it is lawful to take away life, at one 
cxown."t And all you haye to lay to my charge in the four- 
teenth Imposture is, that I have suppressed the last words of 
this passage, namely, **that in this matter everyone ought 
to study the moderation of a just self-defence." Why do you 
not complain that Escobar has also omitted to mention these 
words? But how little tact you have about you! Ton 
imagine that nobody understands what vou mean by self- 
defence. Don't we know that it is to employ " a bloody de- 
fence f* Tou would persuade us that Molina meant to sav, 
that if a person, in defending his crown-piece, finds himself 
in danger of his life^ he is then at liberty to kill his assailant, 
in self-preservation. If that were true, fathers, why should 
Molina say in the same place, that ** in this matter he was of 
a contrary iudgment from Carrer and Bald," who gave per- 
mission to kill m self-preservation ? I repeat, therefore, that 
his plain meaning is, that provided the person can save his 
crown without killing the thief, he ought not to kill him ; 
but that, if he cannot secure his object without shedding 
blood, even though he should run no risk of his own life^ as 
in the case of the robber being unarmed, he is permitted to 
take up arms and kill the man, in order to save his crown; 
and in so doing, according to him, the person does not trans- 
gress " the moderation of a just defence." To show you that 
1 am in the right, just allow him to explain himself: ** One 
does not exceed the moderation of a iust defence," says he, 
''when he takes up arms against a thief who has none, or 
* L. ii. 0. 0, n. Oi. t Treat L examp. 7, d. 44. 
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employs weapons which give him the advantage over his 
assaihtnt. I know there are some who are of a contrary 
judgment ; hut I do not approve of their opinion, even in the 
external bar."* 
Thus it is unquestionable that your authors have given 

Eermission to kill in defence of property and honour, though 
fe should be perfectly free from danger. And it is upon 
the same principle that they authorise duelling, as I have 
shown by a great variety of passages from their writings, to 
which you have made no reply. Tou have animadverted in 
your writings only on a single passage taken from Father 
Layman, who sanctions the above practice, ** when otherwise 
a person would be in danger of sacrificing his fortune or his 
honour ;" and here you accuse me with having suppressed 
what he adds—'* that such a case happens very rarely. Tou 
astonish me, fathers ; these are really curious impostures you 
charge me withal ! Tou talk as if the question were. Whether 
that is a rare case? when the real question is, If, in such a 
case, duelling is lawful ? These are two very different ques- 
tions. Layman, in the quality of a casuist, ought to judge 
whether duelling is lawful in the case supposed ; and he de- 
clares that it is. We can judge without his assistance, 
whether the case be a rare one ; and we can tell him that it 
is a very ordinary one. Or, if you prefer the testimony of 
your good friend Diana, he will tell you that '* the case is ex- 
ceedingly common."t But be it rare or not, and let it be 
granted that Layman follows in this the example of Navarre 
— a circumstance on which you lay so much stress — ^is it not 
shameful that he should consent to such an opinion as that, 
to preserve a false honour, it is lawful in conscience to accept 
of a chiJlenge, in the face of the edicts of all Christian states, 
and of all the canons of the Church ; while, in support of 
these diabolical maxims, you can produce neither laws, nor 
canons, nor authorities from Scripture, or from the fathers, 
nor the example of a single saint, nor, in short, any thing but 
the following impious syllosism : " Honour is more than life : 
it is allowable to kill in defence of life ; therefore, it is allow- 
able to kill in defence of honour ! " What, fathers ! because 
the depravity of men disposes them to prefer that factitious 

• In earaittical diyinity, a distinction is drawn betireen the internal and 
the external bar, or/brvm, as it is caUed. The internal bar, or the forum 
IMiii, is the tribonal of conscience, or the judnnent formed of actions aooord- 
ing to the law of God. The external bar, or Om forum toli, is that of hunum 
society, or the Jndnnent of actions in the estimation of men, and according to 
oiTil law. (YoetTDlsp. TheoL. iv., 82.) 

t Part fi^ tr. 19, misc. 2, resol. 99. 
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honour before the life which God hath given them to be de- 
voted to his service, must they be permitted to murder one 
another for its preservation? To love that honour more 
than life, is in itself a heinous ei^ ; and yet this vidous pas- 
sion, which, when proposed as the end of our conduct is 
enoi:^h to tarnish tne oest of actions, is considered by yoa 
capable of sanctifying the most criminal of them! 

What a subversion of all principle is here I And who does 
not see to what atrocious excesses it may lead? It is obvioas, 
indeed, that it will ultimately lead to the commission of mur- 
der for the most trifling things ima^able, when one's ho- 
nour is considered to be staked for their preservation — ^mur- 
der, I venture to say, eyenfor cm apple! Here ^ou might 
complain of me, fathers, for drawing sanguinary inferences 
from your doctrine with a malicious intent, were I not for- 
tunately supported b^ the authority of the grave Lessius, 
who makes the following observation, in number 68 : "It is 
not allowable to take life for an article of small value, such 
as for a crown or for cm apple^-aut pro porno — ^unless it 
would be deemed dishonourable to lose it. in this case, one 
may recover the article, and even, if necessary, kUl the aggree- 
8or : for this is not so much defending one's property, as re- 
trieving one's honour." This is plain speaking ; and, just to 
crown your doctrine with a maxim which includes all the 
rest, allow me to quote the following from Father Hereau, 
who has taken it n'om Lessius : ** The right of self-defence 
extends to whatever is necessary to protect ourselves from 
all injury." 

What strange consequences does this inhuman prindple 
involve ! and now imperative is the obligation laid upon 
all, and especially upon those in public stations, to set t£eir 
face against itl Not the general good aJone, but th^r own 
personal interest, should engage them to look well to it; 
for the casuists of your school whom I have cited in my 
letters, extend their permissions to kill far enough to reach 
even them. Factious men, who dread the punishment of 
their outrages, which never appear to them in a criminal 
light^ easily persuade themselves that they are the victims 
of violent oppression, and will be led to brieve, at the 
same time, ** that the right of self-defence extends to what- 
ever is necessary to protect themselves from all injury." 
And thus, relieved from contending against the checks of 
conscience, which stifle the gpreater number of crimes at 
their birth, their only anxiety will be to surmount external 
obstacles. 
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I shall say no more on this sabject, fathers ; nor shall I 
-dwell on the other murdersy still more odious and important 
. to governments, which you sanction, and of which Lessiiis, 
in common with many others of your authors, treats in the 
most unreserved manner.* It were to be wished that tiiese 
horrible maxims had never found their way out of hell ; and 
that the devil, who is thdr real author, had never discovered 
men sufficiently devoted to his will to publish them among 
Ohristians.t 

From all that I have hitherto siud, it is easy to judge what 
a contrariety there is betwixt the licentiousness of vour opi- 
nions and the severity of civil laws, not even exceptmg those 
of Heathens. How much more apparent must tne contrast 
be with the ecclesiastical laws, which must be incomparably 
more holy than any other, since it is the Church alone that 
knows and possesses the true holiness! Accordingly, the 
<^a8te spouse of the Son of God, who, in imitation of her 
heavenly husband, can shed her own blood for others, but 
never the blood of others for herself, entertains a horror at 
the crime of murder altc^ther singular, and proportioned 
to the peculiar illumination which God has vouchsafed to 
bestow upon her. She views man, not simply as man, but as 
the image of the God whom she adores. She feels for every 
one of uie race a holy respect, which imparts to him, in her 
eyes, a venerable character, as redeemed bv an infinite price, 
to be made the temple of the living God. And therefore 
she considers the death of a man, slain without the authority 
«f his Maker, not as murder only, but as sacrilege, by which 
she is deprived of one of her members ; for whether he be 
a believer or an unbeliever, she uniformly looks upon him, 
if not as one, at least as capable of becoming one, of her own 
children.t 

• Doubts 4th and 10th. 

f » I am happy," aatra Niodte, In a note, " to atete hen an important Ihct, 
which confers the hisnest honour on VL Amaold. A work of considerable 
sixe was sent him before going to press, in which there was a collection of 
all the authorities, firom Jesuit writers, pnyudidal to the life of kings and 
princes. That celebrated doctor prerenCed the impression ci the work, on 
the ground that it was danserous to the life of monarchs and to the honour 
of the Jesuits that it should ever see the li^t ; and, in tact, the work was 
never printed. Some other writer, less delicate than M. Amauld, has pub- 
lished something similar, in a work entitled Beeueit de Bieoa eoneemant 
V Hittoire de la Ooaupagnie de Jenu, par le P. JouveneL" 

t Surelj Fascal is here describing the Church of Cbrist as she ought to be, 
and not tiie Cburch of Btaae as she existed in 166& at the rerj time when 
she was urging, sanctioning, and exulting in the bloody barbarities i>erpe> 
trated in her name on the poor Piedmontese; or the same Church as she ap- 
peared in 157% when one ofner popes ordered a medal to be struck in honour 
of the Bartholomew massacre, with the inscription, "Strages Hugonotarum 
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honour before the life which God hath gpven them to be de- 
voted to his sendee, most they be permitted to mmrder one 
another for its preservation? To love that honour more 
than life, is in itself a heinous ei^ ; and yet this vidous pas- 
sion, which, when proposed as the end of our conduct is 
enoi:^h to tarnish tne oest of actions, b considered by you 
capable of sanctifying the most criminal of them! 

What a subversion of all principle is here I And who does 
not see to what atrocious excesses it may lead? It is obvious, 
indeed, that it will ultimately lead to the commission of mur- 
der for the most trifling things imaginable, when one's ho- 
nour is considered to be staked for their preservation — ^mur- 
der, I venture to say, even for cm apple! Here ]rou might 
compliun of me, fathers, for drawing sanguinary inferences 
from your doctrine with a malicious intent, were I not for- 
tunately supported hj the authority of the grave Lessius, 
who makes the following observation, in number 68 : "It is 
not allowable to take life for an article of small value, such 
as for a crown or for an apple~-aut jpro porno — ^unless it 
would be deemed dishonourable to lose it. in this case, one 
may recover the article^ and even, if necessary, kiU the aggree- 
8or : for this is not so much defending one's property, as re- 
trieving one's honour." This is plain speaking ; and, just to 
crown your doctrine with a maxim which includes all the 
rest, allow me to quote the foUowing from Father Hereau, 
who has taken it n*om Lessius : ** The right of self-defence 
extends to whatever is necessary to protect ourselves from 
all injury." 

What strange consequences does this inhuman principle 
involve ! and now imperative is the obligation laid upon 
all, and especially upon those in public stations, to set t£eir 
face against itl Not the general good alone, but their own 
personal interest, should engage them to look well to it; 
for the casuists of your school whom I have cited in my 
letters, extend their permissions to kill far enough to reach 
even them. Factious men, who dread the punishment of 
their outrages, which never appear to them in a criminal 
light^ easily persuade themselves that they are the victims 
of violent oppression, and will be led to believe, at the 
same time^ " that the right of self-defence extends to what- 
ever is necessary to protect themselves from all injury." 
And thus, relieved from contending against the checks of 
conscience, which stifle the gpreater number of crimes at 
their birth, their only anxiety will be to surmount external 
obstacles. 
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I shall say do more on this suhject, fathers ; nor shall I 
-dwell on the other mordersy still more odious and important 
. to governments, which you sanction, and of which Lessius, 
in common with many others of your authors, treats in the 
most unreserved manner.* It were to he wished that these 
horrible maxims had never found their way out of hell ; and 
that the devil, who is thdr real author, had never discovered 
men sufficiently devoted to his will to publish them among 
Ohristians.t 

From all that I have hitherto said, it is easy to judge what 
a contrariety there is betwixt the licentiousness of vour opi- 
nions and the severity of civil laws, not even exceptmg those 
of Heathens. How much more apparent must tne contrast 
be with the ecclesiastical laws, which must be incomparably 
more holy than any other, since it is the Church alone that 
knows and possesses the true holiness! Accordingly, the 
<iha8te spouse of the Son of God, who, in imitation of her 
heavenly husband, can shed her own blood for others, but 
never the blood of others for herself, entertains a horror at 
the crime of murder altc^ther singular, and proportioned 
to the peculiar illumination which God has vouchsafed to 
bestow upon her. She views man, not simply as man, but as 
the image of the God whom she adores. She feels for every 
one of uie race a holy respect, which imparts to bim, in her 
eyes, a venerable character, as redeemed by an infinite price, 
to be made the temple of the living God. And therefore 
she considers the death of a man, slain without the authoritv 
of his Maker, not as murder only, but as sacrilege, by which 
she is deprived of one of her members ; for whedier he be 
a believer or an unbeliever, she uniformly looks upon him, 
if not as one, at least as capable of becoming one, of her own 
children.t 

• Doubts 4th and 10th. 

t « I am happy," aaya Nieole, In a note, " to alate hen an important Ihct, 
which confers the highest hononr on M. Amanld. A work of considerable 
sice was sent him ben>re going to pres^ in which there was a collection of 
all the authorities, firom Jesuit writers, pnyndidal to the life of kings and 

Kinoes. That celebrated doctor prerented the impression of the work, on 
e ground that it was dangerous to the life of monarchs and to the honour 
of the Jesuits that it should ever see the U^t ; and, in fact, the work was 
never printed. Some other writer, less delicate than M. Amauld, has pub- 
lished something similar, in a work entiUed EeeueU de Pieoet ooncemanf 
r HiMtoirt de la Oomnagnit dt Jenit. par le P. JouveneL" 

t SurelT Pascal is hera describing the Cburch of Cbrist as she ought to be, 
and not the Ghuidi of Rtnne as she existed in 166<L at the rerj time when 
she was urging, sanctioning, and exulting in the bloody barbarities i>erpe> 
trated in her name on the poor Piedmontese ; or the same Church as she ap- 
peared in WI2f when oneofner popes ordered a medal to be struck in honour 
of the Bartholomew massacre, with the inscription, "Straget HuffonoUsmm 
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8iid^ firtfaen, are the holy reMOos wfaidi, ever BDoe the time 
that €bd becmie man for the redcmptioa of men, hare ren- 
dered their oon^tioD an olgeet of mA eonaeqiiience to the 
CSiiircfay that ne omformlj Danishes the crime of lioniicidi^ 
not only as destroctiTe to tlieni, hot as one of the groaseil 
o utra ges that can possiUy be perpetrated agunst Crod. In 
proof of this I shall qoote some examples, not from the 
idea that dl the severitieB to whidi I refer ooght to be hspt 
np (for I am aware that the Chorch may alter the arrange- 
ment of such exterior discipline), bat to demonstrate her 
immatable spirit npon this snbject. The penances which she 
ordains for murder may differ according to the diversity 
of the times, but no change of time can ever effect an 
aHeratioa on the horror with nHiidi she legards the crime 
itsdf. 

For a long time the CSinrch refused to be reconciled, till 
the rery hour of death, to those who had becsi guilty of wil- 
ful miffder, as those are to whom you gtwe your sanction. 
The celebrated Council of Ancyra adjudged them to penance 
during their whole lifetime; and, subsequently, the Church 
deemed it an act of suffident indul^nce to reduce that 
term to a great many years. But, still more effectually to 
deter Christians from wilful murder, she has visited with 
most severe punishment even those acts which have been 
committed through inadvertence,a8 may be seen in St Basi^ in 
St Gregory of Njssen, and in the decretals of Popes Za- 
chary and Alexander 11. The canons quoted by Isaac, bishop 
of Lanffres (tr. 2, 13), ^ ordain seven years of penance for 
having killed another in self-ddPence." And we nnd St Hil- 
deber^ bishop of Mans, replying to Tves de Chartres, ** that 
he was right in interdicting for life a priest who had, in 
self-defence, killed a robber with a stone. 

After this, you cannot have the assurance to persist in 
saying that your decisions are agreeable to the spirit or the 
canons of tlie Church. I defy you to show one of tbem 
that permits us to kill solely in defence of our property (for 
I speak not of cases in which one may be called upon to de- 
fend his life — M miaque liberando); your own authors, and, 
among the rest, Father Lamy, confess that no such canon 
can be found. ** There is no authority,*' he says, ** human 
or divine^ which gives an express permission to kill a robber 

—The musaore of the Hngonots I " Of wbat Ohorch, If not of the Bomi/fli. 
Gftn it b« Mdd with truth, tEat " in her was found the blood of prophets, and 
of saintSi and of aU that were slain on the earth ?" 
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^^'ho makes no resistance/' And yet this is what you permit 
most expressly. I defy you to show one of them that per- 
mits us to kill in vindication of honour, for a buffet, for an 
affiront, or for a slander. I defy you to show one of them 
that permits the killing of witnesses, judges, or magistrates^ 
whatever injustice we may apprehend from them. The 
spirit of the Church is diametrically opposite to these sedi- 
tious maxims, opening the door to insurrections to which 
the mob is naturally prone enough already. She has in- 
variably taught her children that they ought not to render 
evil for evil ; that they ought not to give place to wrath ; 
to make no resistance to violence ; to give unto every one 
his due — ^honour, tribute, submission ; to obey magistrates 
and superiors, even though they should be unjust, because 
we ougnt always to respect in them the power of that €k>d 
who has placed them over us. She forbids them still more^ 
strongly than is done by the civil law, to take justice into 
their own hands ; and it is in her spirit that Christian kings 
decline doing so in cases of high treason, and remit the 
criminals charged with this g^ave offence into the hands of 
the judges, that they may be punished according to the 
laws and the forms of justice; which in this matter exhibit 
a contrast to your mode of management, so striking and 
complete that it mav well make you blush for shame. 

As my discourse has taken this turn, I beg you to follow 
the comparison which I shall now draw between the mode 
in which you would dispose of your enemies, and that in 
which the judges of the land dispose of criminals. Every 
body knows, fathers, that no private individual has a right 
to demand the death of another individual ; and that though 
a man should have ruined us, maimed our body, burnt our 
house, murdered our father, and was prepared, moreover, to 
assassinate ourselves, or ruin our character, our private de- 
mand for the death of that person would not be listened to 
in a court of justice. Public officers have been appointed 
for that purpose, who make the demand in the name of the 
king, or rather, I should say, in the name of God. Now, do 
you conceive, fathers, that Christian legislators have esta- 
blished this regulation out of mere show and grimace? Is 
it not evident that their object was to harmonize the laws 
of the State with those of the Church, and thus prevent the 
external practice of justice from clashing with the sentiments 
which all Christians are bound to cherish in their hearts? 
It is easy to see how this, which forms the commencement of 
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ji civil process, must stagger you; its subseqaent procedure 
absolutely OTcrwhelms you. 

Suppose^ then, that these official persons haye demanded 
the death of the man who has committed all the aboye-men<- 
tioned crimes, what is to be done next ? Will they instantly 
plunge a dagger in his breast ? No, fathers ; the fife of man 
IS too important to be thus disposed of; they go to work with 
more decency; the laws haye committed it, not to all sorts of 
persons, but exdusiyely to the judges, whose probity and 
competency haye been duly tried. And is one judge suffi- 
•cient to condemn a man to death? No; it requires seyen 
at the yery least ; and of these seyen there must not be one 
who has been injured by the criminal, lest his judgment 
should be warped or corrupted by passion. Tou are aware, 
also, that, the more effectually to secure the purity of their 
minds, they deyote the hour^ of the morning to these func- 
tions. Such is the care taken to prepare them for the 
solemn act of devoting a fellow-creature to death ; in per- 
forming which they occupy the place of God, whose ministers 
they are, appointed to condemn such only as have incurred 
his condemnation. 

For the same reason, to act as faithful administrators of 
the divine power of taking away human life, they are bound 
to form their judgment solely according to the depositions 
<of the witnesses, and according to all uie other forms pre- 
scribed to them ; after which they can pronounce conscien- 
tiously only according to law, and can judee worthy of death 
those only whom the law condemns to that penalty. And 
then, fathers, if the command of God obliges them to deliver 
over to punishment the bodies of the unhappy culprits, the 
same divine statute binds them to look after the interests of 
their guilty souls, and binds them the more to this just be- 
cause they are guilty ; so that they are not deliyered up to 
execution till after they have been afforded the means of pro- 
viding for their conscieoces.* All this is quite fair and inno- 
cent ; and yet, such is the abhorrence of tne Church to blood, 
that she judges those to be incapable of ministering at her 
altars who have borne any share in pasnng or executing a 
sentence of death, accompanied though it be with these reli- 
gious circumstances ; from all which we may easily conceive 
what idea the Ohurcdi entertains of murder. 

Such, then, being the manner in which human life b dis- 

* J*rovidii^ffor their eorucUnoa—thtLt is, for the relief of conscienoe, by 
confessing to a priest, and receiring absolution. 
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posed of by the legal forms of justice, let us now see bow you 
dispose of it. Aocordiuff to your modem system of leg^la- 
tion, there is but one Judge, and that judge is no other than 
the offended party. Ue is at once the judge, the party, and 
the executioner. He himself demands from himself the 
death of his enemy ; he condemns him, he executes him on 
the spot ; and, without the least respect either for the soul 
or the body of his brother, he murders and damns him for 
whom Jesus Christ died ; and all this for the sake of avoiding 
a blow on the cheek, or a slander, or an offensiye word, or 
some other offence of a similar nature, for which, if a magis- 
trate, in the exercise of legitimate authority, were condemn- 
ing any to die, he would himself be impeached ; for, in such 
cases, the laws are very far indeed from condemning any to 
death. In one word, to crown the whole of this extrava- 
gance, the person who kills his neighbour in this way, with- 
out authority, and in the face of all law, contracts no sin and 
commits no disorder, though he should be religious, and even 
a priest ! Where are we, fathers ? Are these really reli- 
gious and priests, who talk in this manner ? Are they Chris- 
tians? are they Turks? are they men? or are they demons? 
And are these ** the mysteries revealed by the Lamb to his 
Society ?" or are they not rather abominations suggested by 
the Dragon to those who take part with him ? 

To come to the point with vou, fathers, whom do you wish 
to be taken for? — for the children of the Gospel, or for the 
enemies of the Gospel? Tou must be ranged either on the 
one side or on the other; for there is no medium here. ''He 
that is not with Jesus Christ is against him." Into these 
two classes all manldnd are divided. There are, according to 
St Augustine^ two peoples and two worlds, scattered abroad 
over the earth. There is the world of the children of God, 
who form one body, of which Jesus Christ is the king and 
the head; and there is the world at enmity with God, of 
which the devil is the king and the head. Hence Jesus 
Christ is called the King and God of the world, because he 
has every where his subjects and worshippers : and hence the 
devil is also termed in Scripture the prince of this world, and 
the god of this world, because he has every where his agents 
and his slaves. Jesus Christ has imposed upon the Church, 
which is his empire^ such laws as he, in his eternal wisdom, 
was pleased to ordain ; and the devil has imposed on the 
world, which is his kingdom, such laws as he chose to estab- 
lish. Jesus Christ has associated honour with suffering ; the 
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48vil» with not suffering. Jesiu Christ has told those who 
Are smitten on the one cheek to turn the other also ; and the 
devil has told those who are threatened with a huffet, to kill 
the man that would do them such an injury. Jesus Christ 
pronounces those happy who share in his reproach : and the 
devil declares those to be unhappy who lie under ignominy. 
Jesus Christ says. Wo unto you when men shall speak well 
of you 1 and the devil says, Wo unto those of whom the 
world does not speak with esteem! 

Judge then, fathers, to which of these kingdoms you be- 
long. Tou have heard the langnaffe of the city of peace, the 
mystical Jerusalem ; and you have neard the k^guage of the 
city of confusion, which Scripture terms '^the spiritual 
Sodom." Which of these two languages do you understand ? 
which of them do you speak ? Those who are on the side 
of Jesus Christ have, as St Paul teaches us, the same mind 
which was also in him ; and those who are the children of 
the devil — eso patre diabolo — who has been a murderer from 
the beginning, according to the saying of Jesus Christ, fol- 
low the maxims of the devil. Let us hear, therefore, the 
language of your school. I put this question to your doc- 
tors: When a person has given me a blow on the cheek, 
ought I rather to submit to the injury than kill the offender ? 
or may I not kill the man in order to escape the affront? 
Kill him by all means— -it is quite lawful 1 exclaim, in one 
breath, Lessius, Molina, Escobar, Reginald, Filiutius, Bal- 
delle, and other Jesuits. Is that the language of Jesus 
Christ ? One question more : Should I lose my honour by 
tolerating a box on the ear, without killing the person that 
save it ? ** Can there be a doubt," cries Escobar, ** that so 
K>ng as a man suffers another to live who has given him a 
buffet, that man remains without honour?" Yes, fathers, 
without that honour which the devil transfuses, from his own 
proud spirit, into that of his proud children. This is the 
honour whidi has ever been the idol of worldly-minded men. 
For the preservation of this false glory, of which the god of 
this world is the appropriate dispenser, they sacrifice their 
lives, by yielding to the madness of duelling; their honour, 
by exposm^ themselves to ignominious punishments; and 
their salvation, by involving themselves in tne peril of damna- 
tion — a peril which, according to the canons of the Church* 
deprives them even of Christian burial. We have reason to 
thank God, however, ior having enlightened the mind of our 
monarch with ideas much purer than those of your theology 
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His edicts, bearing so severely on this subject, have not made 
duelling a crime — they only punish the crime which is inse- 
parable from duelling. He has checked, by the dread of his 
rigid justice, those who were not restrained bv the fear of 
the justice of Ood ; and his piety has taught nim that the 
honour of Christians consists m tneir observance of the man- 
dates of Heaven and the rules of Christianity, and not in the 
pursuit of that phantom which, airy and unsubstantial as it 
IS, you hold to be a legitimate apology for murder. Tour 
murderous decisions being thus universally detested, it is 
highly advisable that you should now change your senti- 
ments, if not from religious principle, at least from motives 
of policy. Prevent, fathers, by a spontaneous condenmation 
of these inhuman dogmas, the melancholy consequences 
which may result from them, and for which you will be re- 
sponsible. And to impress your minds with a deeper horror 
at homicide^ remember that the first crime of fallen man was 
a murder, committed on the person of the first holy man ; 
that the greatest crime was a murder, perpetrated on the 
person of the Kin^ of saints; and that of all crimes, murder 
IS the only one which involves in a common ruin the Church 
and the State, nature and religion. 

I have just seen the answer of your apologist to my 
Thirteenth Letter; but if he has nothing better to produce 
in the shape of a reply to that letter, which obviates the 
greater part of his objections, he will not deserve a rejoinder. 
I am sorry to see him perpetually digressing from his subject, 
to indulge in rancorous abuse both of the living and the dead. 
But, in order to gain some credit to the stones with which 
you have furnished him, you should not have made him pub« 
lidy disavow a fact so notorious as that of the buffet of Com- 
pi^^e.* Certain it is, &thers, from the deposition of the 
mjured party, that he received upon his cheek a blow from 
the hand of a Jesuit ; and all that your friends have been 
able to do for you has been to raise a doubt whether he re- 
ceived the blow with the back or the palm of the hand, and 
to discuss the question whether a stroke on the cheek with 
the back of the hand can be properly denominated a buffet. 
I know not to what tribunal it belongs to decide this point ; 
but shall contont mvself, in the meantime, with beheving 
that it was, to say the very least, a probable bujvt. This 
gets me off with a safe conscience. 

* See Letter xUL, p. 211- 
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LETTEB XT.* 



TO THE RBYEBEND FATHERS THE JESUITS. 




SHOWING THAT THE JESUITS FIRST EXCLUDE OALUMNT FROM 
THSm OATALOOUB OF CRDiBS, AND THEN EMPLOY IT IN 
DENOUNCING THEIR OPPONENTS. 

November 25, 1656. 

Beterend FatherSi — ^As your scurrilities are daily in- 
creasiDg:, and as you are employing them in the merciless 
abuse of all pious persons opposed to your errors, I feel my- 
self obliged, for their sake and that of the Church, to bring 
out that grand secret of your policy, which I promised to 
disclose some time ago, in order that all may know, through 
means of your own maxims, what degree of credit is due to 
your calumnious accusations. 

I am aware that those who are not very well acquainted 
with you, are at a great loss what to think on this subject, 
as they find themselves under the painful necessity, either of 
believing the incredible crimes with which you cnarge your 
opponents, or (what is equally incredible) of setting you 
down as slanderers. *^ Indeed !" they exclaim, ^* were these 
things not true, would clergymen publish them to the world 
— would they debauch their consciences and damn them- 
selves by venting such libels ?" Such is their way of reason- 
ing, and thus it is that the palpable proof of your falsifica- 
tions coming into collision with their opinion of your honesty, 
their minds nang in a state of suspense between the evidence 

* Pascal was assisted by M. Arnauld In the preparation of ttiii letter, 
(Nicole, ly., 182.) 
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of truth which they canfiot gainisaj, and the demands oi 
charity which they would not violate. It follows, that since 
their high esteem for you is the only thing that prevents 
them from discrediting your calumnies, if we can succeed in 
convincing them that you have quite a different idea of 
caliunny from that which the]^ suppose jou to have, and 
that you actually helieve that in hlackemng and defaming 
your adversaries you are»working out your own salvation, 
there can he little question that the wdght of truth will 
determine them immediately to pay no r^^ard to your accusa- 
tions. This, fathers, will be the subject of the present letter. 

My design is, not simply to show that your writings are 
full of calumnies: I mean to go a step beyond this. It is 
quite possible for « person to say a number of ialse things, 
believing them to be true; but the character of a liar im- 
plies the intention tb tell lies. Now I undertake to prove, 
fathers, that it is your deliberate intention to tell lies, and 
that it is both knowingly and purposely that you load your 
opponents with crimes of which you know them to be inno- 
cent, because you believe that you may do so without fallinj^ 
from a state of grace. Though you doubtless know this 
pbint of your morality as well as I do, this need not prevent 
me from telling you about it; which I shall do, were it for 
no other purpose than to convince all men of its existence, 
by showing them that I can maintain it to your face, while 
you cannot have the assurance to disavow it, without con- 
firming, by that very disavowal, the charge which I bring 
against you. 

The doctrine to which I allude is so common in your 
schools, that you have maintained it not only in your books, 
but, such is your assurance, even in your public theses ; as, 
for example, in those delivered at Louvain in the ^ear 1645, 
where it occurs in the following terms : " What is it but a 
venial sin to calumniate and forge false accusations to ruin 
the credit of those who speak e^ of us?"* So settled is 
this point among you, that if any one dare to oppose it, you 
treat him as a blockhead and an arrant fool. Such was the 
way in which you treated Father Quiroga, tbe German 
Capuchin, when he was so unfortunate as to impugn the 
doctrine. The poor man was instantlv attacked by I)icas- 
tille, one of your fraternity; and the foUowing is a specimen 
of the manner in which he manages the dbpute : ^ A certain 

• Quidni non nial veniale alt, detia^tM antoritatem magoam, tlbi 
noTJami lUao crimina elidere t 
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meftil-visaged, bare-footed, cowled fnBT—^ueidlatus gymno- 
pocUt^-whom I do not choose to name, had the boldness to 
denounce this opinion, among some women and ignorant 
people, and to allege that it was scandalous and pernicimis, 
against all good mannersy hostile to the peace of states and 
societies, and, in short, contrary to the judgment not only of 
an Catholic doctors, but of all true CathoHcs. But in oppo^ 
sition to him I maintained, as I do still, that calumny, when 
employed against a calumniator, though it should be a false- 
hood, is not a mortal sin, either against justice or charity; 
and to proTO the point, I referred him to the whole body of 
our fathers, and to whole universities, exclusively composed 
of them, whom I had consulted on the subject ; and among 
others the reverend Father John Cans, confessor to the 
emperor ; the reverend Father Daniel Bastele^ confessor to 
the archduke Leopold ; Father Henri, who was preceptor to 
these two |>rinces ; all the public and ordinary professors of 
the university of Vienna" (wholly composed of Jesuits); ''all 
the professors of the universitj of Gratz" (all Jesuits); ''aU 
the professors of the university of Prague" (where Jesuits 
are the masters) ; — " from all of whom 1 have in my posses- 
sion approbations of my opinions, written and signed with 
their own hands ; besides having on mv side the reverend 
Father Panalossa, a Jesuit, preacher to the emperor and the 
king of Spain ; Father Pilliceroli, a Jesuit, and many others, 
who had all judged this opinion to be probable^ bobre our 
dispute be|^an."* Tou perceive, fathers, that there are few 
of your opmions which you have been at more pains to estiu 
blish than the present, as indeed there were few of them of 
which you stood more in need. For thu reason, doubtless^ 
you have authenticated it so well, that the casubts appeal to 
it as an indubitable principle. ^ There can be no doubt,'' 
says Caramuel, '* that it is a probable opinion that we con- 
tract no mortal sin by calumniating another, in order to 
preserve our own reputation. For it is maintained by more 
than twenty grave doctors, by Gaspard Hurtado^ and IHcas- 
tille, Jesuits, &c. ; so that, were tnis doctrine not probable, 
it would be difficult to find any one such in the whole com- 
pass of theology." 

Wretched indeed must that theology be, and rotten to the 
very core, which, unless it has been decided to be safe in con- 
science to defame our neighbour's character to preserve our 
own, can hardly boast of a safe decision on any other point I 
•PicastUlaa^ De Jtut, L S^ tr. S^ diq*. J2,n,4M, 
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How natural is it, fathers, that those who hold this princi- 
ple should occasionally put it in practice! The corrupt pro- 
pensity of mankind leans so strongly in that direction of itself, 
that the obstacle of conscience once being removed, it would 
be folly to suppose that it will not burst forth with all its 
native impetuosity. If you desire an example of this, Gara- 
muel will furnish you with one that occurs in the same pas- 
sage : '* This maxim of Father Dicastille," he says, *' having 
been communicated by a German Countess to the daughters 
of the empress, the belief thus impressed on their minds 
that calumny was only a venial sin, gave rise in the course 
of a few days to such an immense number, of ftdse and scan- 
dalous tales, that the whole court was thrown into a flame and 
filled with alarm. It is easy, indeed, to conceive what a fine 
use these ladies would make of the new light they had ao- 
quh-ed. Matters proceeded to such a length, that it was 
found necessary to call in the assistance of a worthy Capu- 
chin friar, a man of exemplary life, caUed Father Quiroga" 
{the very man whom Dicastille rails at so bitterly), ^ who 
assured them that the maxim was most pernicious, especially 
among women, and was at the greatest pains to prevail upon 
the empress to abolish the practice of it entirely." We 
have no reason, therefore, to be surprised at the bad effects 
of this doctrine ; on the contrary, the wonder would be, if 
it had failed to produce them. Self-love is always reaAj 
enough to whisper in our ear, when we are attacked, that 
we suffer wrongfully ; and more particularly in your case, 
fathers, whom vanity has blinded so egreg^ously as to make 
you believe that to wound the honour of your Society, is to 
wound that of the Church. There would have been good 
ground to look on it as something miraculous, if you had 
not reduced this maxim to practice. Those who do not 
know you are ready to say. How could these good fathers 
slander their enemies, when thev cannot do so but at the 
expense of their own salvation r But if they knew you 
better, the question would be. How covld these good fa- 
thers forego the advantage of decrying their enemies, when 
they have it in their power to do so without hazarding 
their salvation? Let none, therefore, henceforth be sur- 
prised to find the Jesuits calumniators; they can exercise 
this vocation with a safe conscience; there is no obstacle 
in heaven or on earth to prevent them. In virtue of the 
credit they have acquired m the world, they can practise 
defamation without dreading the justice of mortals ; and. 
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on the strength of their self-assumed authority in matters 
of oonsciencey thej have invented maxims for enabling them 
to do it without any fear of the justice of Heaven. 

This, fathers, is the fertile source of your base slanders. 
On this principle was Father Brisacier led to scatter his 
(aJumnies about him, with such zeal as to draw down on 
his head the censure of the late Archbishop of Paris. Ac- 
tuated by the same motives. Father D'Anjou launched his 
invectives from the pulpit of the Church of St Benedict in 
Paris, on the 8th of March 1655, against those honourable 
gentlemen who were intrusted with the charitable funds 
raised for the poor of Picardy and Champagne, to whidi 
they themselves had lai^ely contributed ; and uttering a base 
falsehood, calculated (if your slanders had been considered 
worthv of any credit) to dry upthe stream of that charity, 
he had the assurance to say, ** That he knew, from good au- 
thority, that certain persons had diverted that money from its 
proper use^ to employ it against the Church and the State ; " 
a calumny which obliged the curate of the parish, who is a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, to mount the pulpit the very next 
day, in order to give it the lie direct. To the same source 
must be traced the conduct of your Father Crasset, who 
preached calumny at such a furious rate in Orleans that the 
archbishop of that place was under the necessity of interdict- 
ing him as a pubfic slanderer. In his mandate, dated the 
9th of September last, his Lordship declares, ** That whereas 
he had been informed that brother John Crasset, priest of 
the Society of Jesus, had delivered from the pulpit a dis- 
course filled with falsehoods and calumnies against the eccle- 
siastics of this city, falsely and maliciously charging them 
with maintaining mipious and heretical propositions, such as. 
That the commandments of Qod are impracticable; that in- 
ternal grace is irresistible; that Jesus Christ did not die for 
all men ; and others of a similar kind, condemned by Inno- 
cent X. : he therefore hereby interdicts the aforesaid Crasset 
from preaching in his diocese, and forbids all his people to 
hear him, on pain of mortal disobedience.'' The above, fa- 
thers, is your ordinary accusation, and generally among the 
first that you brine against all whom it is vour interest to 
denounce. And luthough you should find it as impossible 
to substantiate the charge against anv of them, as Father 
Crasset did in the case of the clergy of Orleans, your peace 
of conscience wiU not be in the least disturbed on that ac- 
eount; for you believe that this mode of calumniating your 
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adversaries is permitted you with sach certainty, that you 
have no scruple to avow it in the most public manner, and 
in the face of a whole city. 

A remarkable proof of this may be seen in the dispute 
you had with M. Puys, curate of St l^ier at Lyons; and 
the story exhibits so complete an illustration of your spirit, 
that I shall take the liberty of relating some of its leading 
circumstances. You know, fathers, that, in the year 1649, 
M. Puys translated into French an excellent book, written 
by another Oapuchin friar, *' On the duty which Christians 
owe to their own parishes, against those that would lead 
them away from them,'' without using a single invective, or 
pointing to any monk or any order of monks in particular. 
Tour fatherfl, however, were pleased to put tlie cap on their 
own heads ; and without any respect to an aged pastor, a 
judge in the Primacy of France, and a man who was held 
in the highest esteem by the whole city. Father Alby wrote 
a furious tract against him, which you sold in your own 
church upon Assumption-day ; in which tract, among other 
charges, ne accused him of having ** made himself scanda- 
lous by his gallantries," described hun as suspected of having 
no religion, as a heretic, excommunicated, and, in short, 
worthy of the stake. To this M. Puys made a reply ; and 
Father Alby, in a second publication, supported his former 
allegations. Now, fathers, is it not a dear point, either that 
you were calumniators, or that you believed all that you al- 
lied against that worthy priest to be true ; and that, on 
this latter assumption, it became you to see him purified 
from all these abominations before judging him worthy of 
your friendship ? Let us see, then, what happened at the 
accommodation of the dispute^ whidi took place in the pre- 
sence of a great number of the principal inhabitants of the 
town, whose names will be found at the foot of the page,* 
exacUy as they are set down in the instrument drawn up on 
the 25th of September 1650. Before aJl these witnesses M. 
Puys made a declaration, which was neither more nor less 
thim this: "That what he had written was not directed 

* M. De yiUe, YleapCtaMnl of IL, the Cardinal of I>ons; M. Scarron, 
Canon and Curate of St Tval; M. UargaL Chanter; HH. Bouvand, Ser^ 
Anberty and Denrien, Canons ot St Nisler ; M. De Gu^ President of the Trea^ 
anrecs of France ; Bl Grodier, Provost of the Merchants ; M. De Fltehre, Pre- 
sident and Lieatenant-General; MM. De Boisaart, De St Bomain, and De 
Bartolj, gentlemen J M. Bouraeoi^ the King's First Adrocate in the Court of 
the TroMorers of nance; MM. De Cotton, fifcther and son; and M. Boniel ; 
who hare all signed the wi^LoaX copy of the 2>edaratlon, along with M. Puys 
and Father Alby. 
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against the fathers of the Society of Jesus ; that he had 
spoken in general of those who alienated the faithful from 
their parishes, without meaning by that to attack the So- 
cietY i and that, so far from having such an intention, the 
Society was the object of his esteem and affection.** By virtue 
of these words alone, without either retractation or absolution^ 
M. Pays recovered, all at once, from his apostasy, his scan- 
didsy and his ezcommumcation ; and Father Alby immediately 
thereiufter addressed him in the following express terms: 
*' Sir, it was in consequence of mv believing that you meant 
to attack ^e Society to which I have the honour to belong 
that I was induced to take up the pen in its defence ; and I 
considered that the mode of reply which I adopted was such 
Of I UHU permitted to employ. But, on a better understand- 
ing of your intention, I am now free to declare, that there i» 
nothing in yowr work to prevent me from regarding you as 
a man of genius, enlightened in judgment, profound and OV' 
thodoso in doctrine, and irreproachable in manners; in one 
word, as a pastor worthy of your Church. It is with much 
pleasure that I make this declaration, and I beg these gentle- 
men to remember what I have now said." 

They do remember it, fathers ; and, allow me to add, they 
were more scandalized by the recondliation than by the quar- 
rel. For who can fail to admire this speech of Father Alby ? 
He does not say that he retracts, m consequence of having 
learnt that a change had taken place on the faith and man- 
ners of M. Puys, but solely because, having undentood that 
he had no intention of attacking your Society ^ there was no- 
thing further to prevent him from regarding the author as 
affood CSatholic. He did not then believe him to be actually 
a neretic ! And yet, after having, contrary to his conviction, 
accused him of this crime, he wiU not acumowledge he was 
in the wrong, but has the hardihood to say, that he consider- 
ed the method he adopted to be *' such as he was permitted 
to employ I" 

Whftt can you possibly mean, father^ by so publicly avow- 
ing the fact, that you measure the faith and the virtue of 
men only by the sentiments they entertain towards your 
Society? Had you no apprehension of making yourselves 
pass, by your own acknowledgment, as a band of swindlers 
and slanderers? What! must the same individual, without 
undergoing any personal transformation, but simply accord- 
ing as you judge nim to have honoured or assailed your com- 
munity, be " pious'* or " impious," " irreproachable or " ex- 
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commamcated/' " a pastor worthy of the Church" or " wor- 
thy of the stake;" in short, «* a batholic" or « a heretic ?" 
To attack your Society and to be a heretic, are, therefore, in 
your language^ convertible terms I An odd sort of heresy 
this, fathers ! And so it would appear, that when we see 
many good Catholics branded, in your writings, by the name 
of heretics, it means nothing more than that you think they 
attack you! It is well, fathers, that we understand this 
strange dialect, according to which there can be no doubt 
that I must be a great heretic. It is in this sense^ then, that 
you so often favour me with this appeUation! Your sole 
reason for cutting me off from the Church is, because you 
conceive that my letters have done you harm ; and, accord- 
ingly, all that I have to do, in order to become a good 
Catholic, is either to approve of your extravagant mortdity, 
or to convince you that my sole aim in exposing it has been 
your advantage. The former I could not do without re- 
nouncing every sentiment of pietv that I ever possessed ; and 
the latter you will be slow to acknowledge till you are well 
cured of your errors. Thus am I involved in heresy, after a 
very singular fashion ; for, the purity of my faith bemg of no 
aviul for my exculpation, I have no means of escaping from 
the charge, except either by turning traitor to my own con- 
science, or by reforming yours. Till one or other of these 
events happen, I must remain a reprobate and a slanderer ; 
and, let me be ever so faithful in my citations from your 
writings, you will go about crying everywhere, ^ What an 
instrument of the devil must that man be, to impute to us 
things of which there is not the least mark or vestige to be 
found in our books!" And, by doing so, you will only be 
acting in conformity with your fixed maxim and your ordi- 
nary practice; to such latitude does your privilege of telling 
lies extend ! Allow me to give you an example of this, which 
I select on purpose ; it will give me an opportunity of replv- 
ing, at the same time, to your ninth Imposture ; for, in truth, 
they only deserve to be refuted in pasfflng. 

About ten or twelve years ago, you were accused of hold- 
(Og that maxim of Father Bauny, ^ that it is permissible to 
seek directly (primo et per se) a proximate occasion of sin, 
for the spiritual or temporal good of ourselves or our neigh- 
bour" (tr. 4, q. 14) ; as an example of which he observes : 
** It is (dlowable to visit infamous places, for the purpose of 
converting abandoned females, even although the practice 
bhould be very likely to lead into sin, as in the case of oc 
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who has found from experience that he has frequently yielded 
to their temptations.'' What answer did your father Caus- 
sin give to this charge in the year 1644 ? ** Just let any one 
look at the passage in Father Bauny/' said he ; ^ let him per- 
use the page, the margins, die preface^ the appendix, in shorty 
the whole Dook from beginning to end, and ne wiU not dis- 
cover the slightest vestige of such a sentence^ which could 
only enter into tlie mind of a man totally devoid of consd- 
ence, and could hardly have been forged by any other but 
an instrument of Satan."* Father Pintereau talks in the 
same style : ** That man must be lost to all conscience who 
would teach so detestable a doctrine ; but he must be worse 
than a devil who attributes it to Father Bauny. Reader, 
there is not a single trace or vestige of it in the whole of his 
book."t Who would not believe that persons talking in this 
tone have good reason to complain, and that Father Bauny 
has, in very deed, been misrepresented ? Have you ever as. 
serted any thing against me in stronger terms ? And, after 
such a solemn asseveration, that ^ uiere was not a single 
trace or vestige of it in the whole book," who would imagme 
that the passage is to be found, word for word, in the place 
referred to ! 

Truly, fathers, if this be the means of securing your repu- 
tation, so long as you remain unanswered, it is also, unfor- 
tunately, the means of destroying it for ever, so soon as an 
answer makes its appearance. For so certain is it that you 
told a lie at the period before mentioned, that you make no 
scruple of acknowled^ng, in your apologies of the present 
day, that the maxim in question is to be found in tne veiy 
place which had been quoted ; and what is most extraordi- 
nary, the same maxim which, twelve years ago, was '* detest- 
able," has now become so innocent, that in your ninth Im- 
posture (p. 10), you accuse me of ** ignorance and malice^ in 
quarrelling with Father Bauny for an opinion which has not 
been rejected in the School.'' What an advantage it is, 
fathers, to have to do with people that deal in contradic- 
tions ! I need not the aid of any but yourselves to confute 
you; for I have only two things to show — ^first. That the 
maxim in dispute is a worthless one ; and, secondly, Ti^ it 
belongs to Father Bauny ; and I ean prove both bv your own 
confession. In 1644, you confessed that it was ** detestable;" 
und, in 1656, you avow that it is Father Baun/s. This 

* Apology for the Society of Jesos, p. 128. 
tHr8tFart»p.24. 
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double acknowledgment completely justifies me, fathers ; but 
it does more, it discoyers the spirit of jour policy. For, tell 
me, pray, what is the end you propose to yourselves in your 
writmgs? Is it to speak with nonesty ? No, fathers ; that 
cannot be, since your defences destroy each other. Is it to 
follow the truth of the faith ? As little can this be your end; 
since, according to your own showing, you authorize a ** de- 
testable" maxim. But, be it observed, that while you said 
the maxim was ** detestable," you denied, at the same time, 
that it was the property of Father Bauny, and so he was 
innocent ; and wnen you now acknowledge it to be his, you 
maintain, at the same time, that it is a good maxim, and so 
he is innocent still. The innocence of this monk, therefore, 
being the only thing common to your two answers, it is ob- 
vious that this was the sole end which you aimed at in put- 
ting them forth ; and that, when you say of one and the same 
maxim, that it is in a certain book, and that it b not ; that it 
is a good maxim, and that it is a bad one ; your sole object is 
to whitewash some one or other of your mttemity ; judging 
in the matter, not according to the truth, which never 
changes, but according to your own interest, which is vary- 
ing every hour. Can I say more than this? You perceive 
that it amounts to a demonstration ; but it is far from being 
a singular instance ; and, to omit a multitude of examples of 
the same thing, I believe you will be contented with me 
quoting only one more. 

You have been charged, at different times, with another 
proposition of the same Father Bauny, namdy, ^ That abso- 
lution ought to be neither denied nor deferred in the case of 
those who live in the habits of sin against the laws of God, 
of nature^ and of the Church, although there should be no 
apparent prospect of future amendment— €tn emendatumis 
fviurcB M€$ ntUla appare(U»'** Now, with regard to this 
maxim, 1 beg you to tell me, fathers, which of uie apologies 
that have b^ made for it is most toyour liking ; whetner 
that of Father Pintereau or that of Father Brisacier, both 
of your Society, who have defended Father Bauny, in your 
two differt^ modea— the one by condemning the proposition, 
but disavowing it to be Father Bauny's; the other by allow- 
ing it to be Father Bann/s, but vindicating the proposition ? 
liisten, then, to their respective deliverances. Here comes 
that of Father Pintereau (p. 8): ^I know not what can be 
called a transgression of all the bounds of modesty, a step 

•Tr.4;q.2%p.l00L 
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beyond all ordinary impudencey if the impntation to Father 
Bauny of so damnable a doctrine is not worthy of that desig- 
nation. Judge, reader, of the baseness of that oalumny ; see 
what sort of creatures the Jesuits have to deal with ; and 
say, if the author of so foul a slander does not deserve to be 
regarded from henceforth as the interpreter of the father 
of lies.'' l^ow for Father Brisacier : << It is true, Father 
Bauny says what you aU^ge." (That gives the He direct 
to Father Pintereau, plain enough.) *' But," adds he, in 
defence of Father Baun^, **if you, who find so much fault 
with this sentiment, wait, when a penitent lies at your feet, 
till his g^uardian angel find security for his rights m the in- 
heritance of heaven ; if you wait till Qod the Father swear 
t^ himself that David told a lie, when he said, by the Holy 
Ghost, that ' all men are liars,' fallible and perfidious ; if you 
wMt till the penitent be no longer a liar, no longer fnul and 
changeable, no longer a sinner, like other men ; if you wait, 
I say, till then, you will never apply the blood of Jesua 
Christ to a single soul."* 

What do you Teally think now, fathers, of these impious 
and extravagant expressions? According to them, if we 
would wait ^ till there be some hope of amendment" in sin- 
ners before cranting thdr absolution, we must wait " tiU 
God the Father swear by himself" that they will never fall 
into sin any more! Wliat, fathers! is no distinction to be 
made between hope and ewtaiwtyf How injurious u it to 
the grace of Jesus Christ, to maintain that it is so impossible 
for Christians ever to escape from crimes against the laws of 
God, nature^ and the Church, that such a thing cannot be 
looked for» without supposing ^that the Holy Ghost has 
told a lie;" and if absolution b not granted to those who 
give no hope of amendment, the blood of Jesus Christ will 
be useless, forsooth, and ^ would never be applied to a single 
soul!" To what a sad pass have you come, fathers, by this 
extravagant desire of upholding the glory of your authors, 
when you can find only two ways of justifying tnem — ^by im- 
posture or by impiety; and when the most innocent mode by 
which you can extricate yourselves, is by the barefaced de- 
nial of facts as patent as the light of day! 

This may perhaps account for your having recourse so 
frequently to that very convenient practice. But tiiis does 
not complete the sum of your accomplishments in the art of 
self-defence. To render your opponents odious, you have 

*Furt4,p.21. 
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bad recourse to the forging of documents, such as the Letter 

of a Minister to M, Amauld, which yon circulated through 

aJl Paris, to induce the belief that the work on Frequent 

Oommuniony which bad been approved by so many bishops 

and doctors, but which, to say tne truth, was rather against 

you, had been concocted through secret intelligence with the 

ministers of Charenton.* At other times, you attribute to 

your adversaries writings full of impiety, such as the Circular 

Letter of the JaneenietSt the absurd style of which renders 

the tnud too gross to be swallowed, and palpably betrays the 

malice of your brother Meynier, who has tne impudence to 

make use of it for supporting his foulest slanders. Some-\ 

times, again, you will quote books which were never in ex- 1 

istence, such as Hie Constitution of the Holy Saerament, 

from which you extract passages, fabricated at pleasure, and 

calculated to make the hair on the heads of certain good 

simple people^ who have no idea of the effrontery with which 

you can invent and propa^te falsehoods, actually to bristle 

with horror. There is not, indeed, a single species of calumny 

which you have not put into requisition : nor is it possible 

that the maxim which excuses the vice could have been 

lodged in the hands of better practitioners. 

But those sorts of slander to which we have adverted are 

rather too easily discredited; and, accordingly, you have 

others of a more subtle character, in which you abstain from 

specifying particulars, in order to preclude your opponents 

from c^eUing any hold, or finding any means of reply; as, 

for example^ when Father Brisacier says that *' his enemies 

are guiltv of abominable crimes, which he does not choose to 

mmUion, Would you not think it were impossible to prove 

a charge so vague as this to be a calumny r An able man, 

however, has found out the secret of it ; and it is a Capuchin 

again, fathers. Tou are unlucky in Capuchins, as times now 

fo ; and I foresee that you may he equally so some other time 

m Benedictines. The name of this Capuchin is Father 

Valenen, of the house of the Counts of Magnis. Tou shall 

hear, by this brief narrative, how he answered your calum- 

• Thftt ifl^ Uie Piotettant ministers of Paris, who are caUed *' the mlniite 
of Ghaxenton," firom the viUace of that name near Paris, where th^ had 
their plaoe of worship^ Xhe notestants of Paris were forbidden to hold 
meetings in the city, and were compelled to tiraTel Are leagues to a place of 
worship, till 1000^ when they were graciouay permitted to erect their temple 
at caiarenton, aboat two leagnes ftom the cifyl (Benoit, Hist de I'Bdit de 
Nantes^ L 486.) Bren therethey were harassed by the bigoted populace, and 
at last '* the ministers of Gharenton,* among whom were the fEunoos Claude 
and Daill^ were driven flrom their homei^ their chapel burnt to the ground. 
and their people scattered abroad. 
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Dies. He had happily sacoeeded in oonTerting Prince Emestt 
the Landgrare of Hesae-Bheinsfdt.* Your fathen, how- 
erer, seised, as it would appear^ with some chagprin at seeing 

)a soTerdgn prince converted withoat their having had any 
hand in it, immediatdy wrote a book against the friar (for 
good men are everywhere the objects of yoor persecution)^ in 
which» by fiJsifying one of his pissa^;es, they ascribed to Mm 
an heretical doctrine. They luso circulated a letter against 
him, in which thev sud: ^Ah, we have such things to dis- 
close" (without telling what), ^ as will gall you to we quick! 
If vou d(m't take care^ we shall be forced to inform the pope 
ana the cardinals about it." This manoeuvre was pretty well 
executed ; and I doubt not, fathers, but you may speak in the 
'fame style of me; but take warning from the manner in 
Hrhich the friar answered it in his book, printed last year at 
tVague (p. 112, &c.): ''What shall I do," he sa^ «to 
counteract these vague and indefinite insinuations? How is 
it possible to refute chargres which have never been specified? 
Here, however, is my pu^. I declare^ loudly and openly, to 
ihose who have threatened me^ that if they do not discover 
these crimes before the whole world, they are notorious slan- 
derers and most impudent liars. Oome forth, then, mine 
^uocuaen ! and proclaim your lies upon the house tops, instead 
of telling them in the ear, and keeping yourselves out of 
harm's way by telling them in the ear. Some may think 
this a scandalous way of managing the dispute. It was 
scandalous, I grant, to impute to me such a crime as heresy, 
and to fix upon me the suspicion of many others beades ; 
but, by asserting my innocence, I am merely applying the 
proper remedy to the scandal already in existence. 

Trulv, fathers, never were your reverences more roughly 
'liandledi and never was a poor roan more completely vindi- 
cated. Since you have made no reply to such a peremptory 
challenge^ it must be concluded that you are unable to dis- 
cover the slightest shadow of criminality against him. You 
have had very awkward scrapes to get through occasionally; 
but experience has made you nothing the wiser. For, some 
time after this happened, you attacked the same individual 
In a similar strain, upon another subject ; and he defended 
himself after the same spirited manner, as follows : " This 
class of men, who have become an intolerable nuisance to the 
whole of Christendom, aspire^ under the pretext of good 

* In the lint edition It WM nid to be tbft LandgntTft of DannaUdt, fay bIb- 
take, M shown in a note ti7 Nicola. 
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works, to dignities and domination, by perverting to their 
own ends almost all laws, human and divine, natural and re- 
vealed. They gain over to their side, by their doctrine^ by 
the force of fear, or of persuasion, the great ones of the 
earth, whose authoritv they abuse for the purpose of accom- 
plishing their detestable intrigues. Meanwhile their enter- 
prises, criminal as they are, are neither punished nor sup- 
pressed ; on the contrary, they are rewarded ; and the villains 
go about them with as little fear or remorse as if they were 
doing God service. Everybody is aware of the fact I have 
now stated ; everybody speaks of it veith execration ; but few 
are found capable of opposing a despotism so powerful. This, 
however, is what I have done. I have already curbed their 
insolence ; and, by the same means, I shall curb it again. I 
declare, then, that they aire most impudent liara — mentibis 
HiPUDENTissiME. If Uie charges the^ have brought against 
:ne be true^ let them prove it ; otherwise they stand convicted 
of falsehood, aggravated by the grossest effirontery. Their 
procedure in this case vnll show who has the right upon his 
side. I desire all men to take particular observation of it; 
and beg to remark, in the meantime, that this precious cabal, 
who will not suffer the most trifling charge which they can 
possibly repel to lie upon them, m&e a show of enduring, 
vnth great patience, those from which they cannot vindicate 
themselves, and conceal, under a counterfeit virtue, their 
real impotency. My object, therefore, in provoking their 
modesty, by this sharp retort, is to let the plainest people 
understand, that if my enemies hold their peace, their for- 
bearance must be ascribed, not to the meekness of their 
natures, but to the power of a guilty conscience." He con- 
cludes with the following sentence : ^ These gentry, whose 
history is well known through the whole world, are so j^lar- 
ingly iniquitous in their measures, and have become so inso- 
lent in their impunity, that if I did not detest their conduct, 
and publicly express my detestation, not merely for my own 
vindication, but to g^nard the simple against its seducine in- 
fluence, I must have renounced my all^gpance to Jesus Christ 
and his Church*" 

Reverend fathers, here is no room for tergiversation. Pass 
you must for convicted slanderers, and take comfort in your 
old maxim, that calumny is no crime. This honest friar has 
discovered the secret of shutting your mouths ; .and it must 
be employed on all occasions when you accuse people with- 
out proof. We have only to reply to each slander as it 
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appears, in the words of the Gapachin, ^Men^ris impuden- 
ttsiime — ^You are most inapudent liars." For instance, what 
better answer does Father Brisacier deserve when he speaks 
of his opponents as '^ the gates of hell ; the devil's bishops ; 
persons devoid of faith, hope, and charity ; the builders of 
Antichrist's exchequer ;" adding, ** I say this of them, not by 
way of insult, but from deep conviction of its truth?" Who 
would be at the pains to demonstrate that he is not ^ a gata 
of hell," and that he has no concern with ** the building up 
»f Antichrist's exchequer ? ** 

In like manner, what reply is due to all the vague speeches 
of this sort which are to be found in your books ana adver- 
tisements on my letters; such as the following, for example; 
** That restitutions have been converted to private uses, and 
thereby creditors have been reduced to beggary ; that bags 
of money have been offered to learned moxiics, who declined 
the bribe ; that benefices are conferred for the purpose of 
disseminating heresies against the faith ; that pensioners are 
kept in the houses of the most eminent churchmen, and in 
the courts of sovereigns ; that I also am a pensioner of Port- 
Royal ; and that, before writing my letters, I bad composed 
romances" — ^I, who never read one in my life, and who do 
not know so much as the names of those which your apolo- 
gist has published? What can be said in reply to all this, 
fathers, if you do not mention the names of all these persons 
you refer to, their words, the time^ and the place, except — 
Mentiris imptidentissimef You should either be silent alto- 
gether, or relate and prove all the circumstances, as I did 
when I told you the anecdotes of Father Alby and John 
D'Alba. Otherwise, you will hurt none but yourselves. 
Tour numerous fables might, perhaps, have done you some 
service, before your principles were known ; but now that the 
whole has been brought to light, when you begin to whisper 
as usual, ** A man of honour, who desired us to conceal nis 
name, has told us some horrible stories of these same people'' 
— ^jrou will be cut short at once, and reminded of the Gapu- 
chm's MentirtB imwideniiasime. Too long by far have you 
been permitted to deceive the world, 'and to abuse the confi- 
dence which men were ready to place in your calumnious 
accusations. It is high time to redeem the reputation of the 
multitudes whom you have defamed. For what innocence 
can be so generallv known, as not to suffer some contamina- 
tion tnm the danng aspersions of a body of men scattered 

ver the face of the earth, and who, under religious habits* 
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conceal minds so utterly irreligious, that they perpetrate 
crimes like calumny, not in opposition to, but in stnot ac- 
cordance witb, their moral maxims? I cannot, therefore, 
be blamed for destroying the credit which might have been 
awarded you; seeing it must be allowed to be a much greater 
act of justice to restore to the victims of your obloquy the 
character which they did not deserve to lose, than to leave 
you in the possession of a reputation for sincerity which you 
do not deserve to enjoy. And as the one could not be done 
without the other, how important was it to show you up to 
the world as you really are I In this letter I have commenced 
the exhibition ; but it will require some time to complete it. 
Published it shall be, fathers, and all your policy will be in- 
adequate to save you from the disgprace; for the efforts 
which you may msJce to avert the blow, will only serve to 
convince the most obtuse observers that you were terrified 
out of your wits, and that, ^our consciences anticipating the 
charges I had to bring agamst you, you have put every oar 
in the water to prevent the discovery. 
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LETTER XYL^ 



TO THB BBTEBEND FATHERS, THE JB8IJIT8. 



SHAMEFUL OALUMIOES OF THE JTESUITS AGAINST FlOUt 
OLEEaTMEN A9D IHNOOENT NX7NS. 

Dtomber 4> 1656. 

BEYEBEzn) Fathsb8« — ^I now come to consider the rest of 
j'onr calumniesy and shall b^n with those contained in your 
adrertisements, which remain to be noticed. As all your 
other writinffs, however, are equally well stocked with slan- 
der, they wiU famish me with abundant materials for enter 
taining you on this topic as long as I may judge expedient 
In the first place, then, with regard to the fable which you 
have propagated in aU your writings against the Bishop of 
Ypre8,t I beg leave to sav, in one word, that you have mali- 
ciously wrested the meaning of some ambiguous expressions 
in one of his letters, which being capable of a good sense, 
ought, according to the spirit of the Gospel, to have been 
taken in good part, and could only be taken otherwise ac- 
cording to the spirit of your Society. For example, when 
he says to a friend, ^ Give yourself no concern about your 
nephew; I will furnish him with what he requires from the 
money that lies in my hands," what reason have you to in- 
terpret this to mean, that he would take that money without 
restoring it, and not that he merely advanced it with the 

* The plan and materiali of tbis letter were ftimUhed by VL Nicole, 
(Nicole iy. 248.) 

t JacuMnlQB, or Janeen, who waa made Blahop of Ypres in 1686. The letters 
to which Pascal refers were printed at that time by tiie Jesuists thema^yeSy 
who retained theoriginals la their possession ; these haying oome into their 
hands in consequence of the arrest of M. De St Qfran. 
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purpose of replacing it? And how extremely imprudent 
was it for you to furnish a refutation of your own lie, by 
printing the other letters of the Bishop of Tpres, which 
dearly show that, in point of fact, it was merely advanced 
money which he was bound to refund. This appears, to 
your confusion, from the following terms in the letter to 
which you give the date of July 30, 1619 : ^ Be not uneasy 
about the money advanced f he shall want for nothing so 
long as he is here;" and likewise from another, dated Janu- 
ary 6, 1620, where he says : ^' Tou are in too great haste ; 
when the account shall become due, I have no fear but that 
the little credit which I have in this place will bring me as 
much money as I require.'' 

If you are convicted slanderers on this subject, you are 
no less so in regard to the ridiculous story about the charity- 
box of St Merri. What advantage* pray, can you hope to 
derive from the accusation which one of your worthy friends 
has trumped up against that ecclesiastic ? Are we to con- 
clude that a man is guilty, because he is accused ? No, fa- 
thers. Men of piety, like him, may expect to be perpetually 
accused, so long as the world contains calumniators like you. 
We roust judge of him, therefore, not from the accusation, 
but from the sentence ; and the sentence pronounced on the 
case (February 23, 1656) justifies him completely. More- 
over, the person who had the temerity to involve himself 
in that iniquitous process, was disavowed by his colleagues, 
and himself compelled to retract his charge. And as to 
what you allege, in the same place, about *' that famous di- 
rector, who pocketed at once nine hundred thousand livres,** 
I need only refer you to Meissieurs the cures of St Roch and 
St Paul, who will bear witness, before the whole city of 
Paris, to his perfect disinterestedness in the affair, and to 
your inexcusable malice in that piece of imposition. 

Enough, however, for such paltry falsities. These are but 
the first raw attempts of your novices, and not the master- 
strokes of your '* grand-professed."* To these do I now 
come, fathers ; I approach a calumny which is certainly one 
of the basest that ever issued irom the spirit of your Society. 
I refer to the insufferable audacity with which vou have im- 
puted to holy nuns, and to their directors, the charge of 
** disbelieving the mystery of transubstantiation, and the real 

* The Jesuits must pass throuKh a long " novitiate,** before they are ad* 
mitted as " prof«seed," or elevated to the rank of " grahd>pn>fe88ed," members 
oCtheidocieiy. 
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presence of Jesus Christ in the encharist." Here, fathers, 
IS a slander worthy of yourselves. Here is a crime whidh 
Ood alone b capable of punishing, as you alone were cap- 
able of oommitting it. To endure it with patience would 
require a humility as profound as that of these calum- 
niated ladies ; to give credit to it would demand a degree 
of wickedness equal to that of their wretched defamers. 
I propose not, therefore, to vindicate them; they are be* 
yond suspicion. Had they stood in need of defence, they 
might have commanded abler advocates than me. My 
object in what I say here is to show, not their innocence, 
but your malignity. All that I intend is to make you 
ashamed of yourselves, and to let the whole world under- 
stand that, aiter this, there b nothing of which you are not 
capable. 

xou will not fail, I am certain, notwithstanding all this, 
to maintain that I belong to Port-Royal ; for this is the first 
thing you say of every one who combats your errors ; as if 
it were only at Port-Boyal that persons could be found pos- 
sessed of sufficient zeal to defend, against your attacks, the 
purity of Christian morality. I know, fathers, the work of 
the pious recluses who have retired to that monastery, and 
how much the Church is indebted to their truly solid and 
edifying labours. I know the excellence of their piety and 
their learning. For though I have never had the honour to 
belong to their establishment, as you, without knowing who 
or what I am, would fain have it believed, nevertheless, I do 
know some of them, and honour the virtue of them all. But 
God has not confined within the precincts of that society all 
whom he means to raise up in opposition to your corruptions. 
I hope, with his assistance, fatners, to make you feel this ; 
and if he vouchsafe to susttun me in the design he has led 
me to form, of employing in his service all the resources I 
have received from tiim, I shall speak to you in such a strain 
as will, perhaps, give you reason to regret that you have not 
had to do with a man of Port-Royal. And to convince you 
of this, I must tell you that, while those whom you have in- 
sulted with this base slander content themselves with lifting 
up their groans to Heaven to obtain your forgiveness for the 
outrage, I feel myself obliged, not being in trie least affected 
by your malice, to make you blush in the face of the whole 
Church, and so bring you to that wholesome shame of which 
the Scripture speaks-— almost the only remedy for a hardness 
of heart like yuurs : " ImpUfacks eoru^' ignominid et gtioi- 
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rent nomen tuwntj Domine — Fill their faces with shame^ that 
they may seek thy name, O Lord." * 

A stop must be put to this insolence, which does not spare 
the most sacred retreats. For who can be safe after a ca- 
lumny of this nature ? For shame, fathers I to publish in 
Paris such a scandalous book, with the name of your Father 
Meynier on its front, and under this infamous title, " Port- 
Royal and Geneva in concert against the most holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar ;" in which you accuse of this apostasy, not 
only Monsieur the Abb^ of St Cyran, and M. Arnauld, but 
also Mother Agnes, his sister, and all the nuns of that monas- 
tery, alleging that " their faith, in regard to the eucharist is 
as suspicious as that of M. Arnauld," whom you maintain to 
be ''a downright Calvinist."t I here ask the whole world 
if there be any class of persons within the pale of the Church, 
on whom you could have advanced such an abominable charge 
with less semblance of truth. For tell me, fathers, if these 
nuns, and their directors, had been ** in concert with Geneva 
against the most holy sacrament of the altar" (the very 
thought of which is shocking), how they should have come 
to select as the principal object of their piety, that very sa- 
crament which they held in abomination ? How should they 
have assumed the habit of the holy sacrament ? taken the 
name of the Daughters of the Holy Sacrament? called their 
church the Church of the Holy Sacrament? How should 
they have requested and obttuned from Rome the confirmation 
of that institution, and the right of saying every Thursday 
the office of the holy sacrament, in wnich the faith of the 
Church is so perfectly expressed, if they had conspired with 
Geneva to banish that faith from the Church ? Why should 
they have bound themselves, by a particular devotion, also 
sanctioned by the Pope, to have some of their sisterhood, 
night and day without intermission, in presence of the sacred 
host, to compensate, by their perpetusd adorations towards 
that perpetual sacrifice, for the impiety of the heresy that 
aims at its annihilation ? Tell me, fathers, if you can, why 
of all the mysteries of our religion, they should have passed 
by those in which they believed, to fix upon that in which 
they believed not ? and how they should have devoted them- 
selves, so fxdly and entirely, to that mystery of our faith, if 
they took it, as the heretics do, for the mystery of iniquity ? 
And what answer do you give to these clear evidences, em- 
bodied not in words only, but in actions ; and not in some 

• PS. IzxxiiL 10. t Pp. 96, 4. 
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particular actions, but in the whole tenor of a life expressly 
dedicated to the adoration of Jesus Christ, dwelling on our 
altars ? What answer, affain, do you give to the books which 
you ascribe to Port-Royal, all of which are full of the most 
precise terms employed by the fathers and the councils to 
mark the essence of that mystery ? It is at once ridiculous 
and disgusting to hear you replying to these^ as you have 
done throughout your libel. M. Arnauld, say you, talks very 
well about transubstantiation ; but he understands, perhaps, 
only '' a significative transubstantiation." True, he professes 
to believe m ** the real presence ;" who can tell, however, but 
he means nothing more than " a true and real figure ? " How 
now, fathers I whom, pray, will you not make pass for a Gal- 
vinist whenever vou choose, if you are to be allowed the 
liberty of perverting the most canonical and sacred ezpres« 
sions by the wicked subtleties of your modern equivocations? 
Who ever thought of using any other terms than those in 
question, especially in simple discourses of devotion, where no 
controversies are handled ? And yet the love and the reve- 
rence in which thev hold this sacred mystery have induced 
them to give it sucn a prominence in all their writings, that 
I defy you, fathers, witn all your cunning, to detect in them 
either the least appearance of ambiguity, or the slightest 
correspondence with the sentiments of Geneva. 

Every body knows, fathers, that the essence of the Genevan 
heresy consists, as it does acccr ding to your own showing, in 
their believing that Jesus Christ is not included (enfermi) in 
this sacrament; that it is impossible he can be in many places 
at once ; that he is, properly speaking, only in heaven, and 
that it is as there alone that he ought to be adored, and not 
on the altar ; that the substance of the bread remains ; that 
the body of Jesus Christ does not enter into the mouth or 
the stomach ; that he can only be eaten by faith, and accordp- 
ingly wicked men do not eat him at all ; and that the mass 
is not a sacrifice, but an abomination.* Let us now hear, 

* It is hftrdlT necessanr to obseire, that in the first part of this passage the 
Protestant faitn on the Supper is not fairly represented. The reformers did 
not deny that Christ was reaUy present in that sacrament They held tliat 
ho was present spiritnally, though not coriM>really. Some of them expressed 
themselves strongly in opposition to those who spoke of the Supper as a mere 
or bare sign. CaJvin says : '' There are two things in the sacrament—cor^ 
real symbols, by which things invisible are proposed to the senses ; and a spiri- 
tual truth, which is represented and sealed by the symbols. In the mystexj 
of the Supper, Christ is tntly exhibited to us, and therefore his body ana 
blood." (inat^ lib. Iv., cap. 17, IL) " The body of Christ," says Peter Martyr 

ilioc. Com., iv., 10), "is not tubstantiaUy •pnoeint any where hat in heaven, 
do not> however, deny that his true body and true blood, which were offered 
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then, [□ what yinj " Port-Ro;a1 is in concert with Geneva." 
In the writinga of the former we read, to jour confusion, the 
foQowing statements: That "the flesh and blood of Jeeua 
Christ ore contained under the species of bread and wine;"' 
that " the Holj of Holies is present in the sanctuary, and that 
there he ought to he adored ; "i that " Jesus Christ dwells in 
the sinners who ooDimnnicate, by the real and Teritable 
presence of his hodj in their stomach, although not bj the 
presence of his Spirit in their hearts ;"t that " the dead ashes 
of the bodies of the saints derive their principal dignity from 
that seed of life which they retain from the couch of the im- 
mortal and vivifying flesh of Jesus Christ ;"$ that " it ia not 
owing to any natural power but to the almighty power of 
Qod, to vrhom nothing is iraposiihle, that the body of Jesus 
Christ is comprehended under the host, and under the small- 
est portion of every host i"!! that " the divine virtue is present 
to produce the effect which the words of consecralion sig- 
ni^ ;"1[ that " Jesus Christ, while he is lowered (rabaiai), 
and hidden upon the altar, is, at the same time, devated in 
bin glory ; thikt he subsists, of himself and by his own ordi- 
nary power, in divers places at the same time — in the midst 
of the Church triumphant, and in the midst of the Church 
militant and travelling;"** that "the sacramental species re- 
main suspended, and subsist extraordinarily, without being 
upheld by any subject ; and that the body of Jesus Christ is 
also suspended under the species, and that it does not depend 
npOD these, as substances depend upon accidents j'' tr that 
? the substance of the bread is changed, the immutable acci- 
dents remaining the same ;"n that " Jesus Christ reposes in 
the eucharist with the same glory that he has in heaven -,"§3 
that " his glonous humanity resides in the tabernacles of the 
Church, under the species of bread, which forms its visible 
covering ; and that, knowing the grossness of our natures, he 
conducts u* to the adoration of his divinity, which is present 
in all places, by the ftdoring of his humanity, which is present 

fbi hiunui Rdanpeon on tb« ctob. its nirfltiaOy pirtiken of br belleren 
In tbft kuilj Sapper." This la the geaoril leLtimeDt ot Frotataat dirLoea- 
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in a particular place;"* that ** we receive the body of Jesus 
Christ upon the tongue, which is sanctified by its divine 
touch ;"t *' that it enters into the mouth of the priest ft that 
** although Jesus Christ has made himself accessible in the 
holy sacrament, by an act of his love and graciousness, he 
preserves, nevertheless, in that ordinance^ his inaccessibility, 
as an inseparable condition of his divine nature ; because, al- 
though the body alone and the blood alone are there, by vir- 
tue of the words, vi verborum, as the schoolmen say, his 
whole divinity may, notwithstanding, be there also, as well 
as his whole humanity, by a necessary conjunction."^ In fine, 
that ** the eueharist is at the same time sacrament and sacri- 
fice ;"| and that ** although this sacrifice is a commemoration 
of that of the cross, yet there is this difference between them, 
that the sacrifice of the mass b offered for the Church only, 
and for the faithful in her communion ; whereas that of the 
cross has been offered for all the world, as the Scripture tes- 
tifies/*^ 

I have quoted enough, fathers, to make it evident that 
there was never, perhaps, a more imprudent thing attempted 
than what you have done. But I will go a step farther, and 
make you pronounce this sentence against yourselves. What 
do vou require from a man, in order to remove all suspicion 
of his being in concert and correspondence with Geneva? 
** If M. Arnauld," replies Father Meynier, " had said that, in 
this adorable mystery, there is no substance of the bread 
under the species, but only the flesh and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, I should have confessed that he had declared himself 
absolutely against Geneva." Confess it, then, ye revilersi 
and make him a public apology. How often have you seen 
this declaration made in the passages I have just cited? Be- 
sides this, however, the Familiar Theology of M . de St Cyran 
having been approved by M. Arnauld, it contains the senti- 
ments of both. Read, then, the whole of lesson 15th, and 
particularly article 2d, and you will find there the words you 
desiderate, even more formally stated than you have done 
yourselves. " Is there any bread in the host, or any wine in 
the chalice ? No : for all the substance of the bread and the 
wine is taken away, to give place to that of the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ, the which substance alone remains therein, 
covered by the qualities and species of bread and wine." 

• Letters of M. de St Cyran, torn, i., let. 03. f Letter 82. | Letter 7SL 

8 Defence of the Chaplet of the H. Eacrament, p. 217. 

I Theol. Famil., lec. i5. f ibid., p. 153. 
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How now, fathers, will you still maintaia that Port-Royal 
teaches ** nothing that Geneva does not receive,'^ and that 
M. Amauld has said nothing in his second letter *' which 
might not have heen said by a minister of Oharenton." See 
if you can persuade Mestrezat* to speak as M. Amauld does 
in that letter, at page 237. Make him say, that it is an in- 
famous calumny to accuse him of denying transubstAntiation ; 
that he takes for the fundamental principle of his writings 
the truth of the real presence of the Son of God, in opposi- 
tion to the heresy of the Galvinists ; and that he accounts 
himself happy for living in a place where the Holy of Holies 
18 continually adored in the sanctuary — a sentiment which 
is still more opposed to the belief of the Galvinists than the 
real presence itself; for as Gardinal Richelieu observes in his 
Gontroversies (page 536): *'The new ministers of France 
having agreed with the Lutherans, who believe the real pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ in the eucharist, they have declared 
that they remain in a state of separation from the Ghurch on 
the point of this mystery, only on account of the adoration 
which Catholics render to the eucharist." f Get aU the pas- 
sages which I have extracted from the books of Port-Royal 
subscribed at Geneva, and not the isolated passages merely, 
but the entire treatises regarding this mystery, such as the 
Book of Frequent Communion, the Explication of the Cere- 
monies of the Mass, the Exercise during Mass, the Reasons 
of the Suspension of the Holy Sacrament, the Translation 
of the Hymns in the Hours of Port-Royal, &c. ; in one 
word, prevail upon them to establish at Charenton that 
holy institution of adoring, without intermission, Jesus 
Christ contained in the eucharist, as is done at Port-Royal, 
and it will be the most signal service which you could 
render to the Church; for in this case it will turn out, 

* Jthn MeOrtMott Proteftant minister of Barlfl, wm born at Ctenera in 
1692, and died in Hay 1857. His Sermons on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
other disooorses, published after his death, are distingnished for sound rea- 
soning and ingenious criticism. He certainly would hare been tiie last man 
to have uttered such arrant nonsense as Pascal here quotes team the Port- 
Royalists. This learned and eloquent divine frequently engaged in oontro- 
versT with the Romanists, and on one occasion managedthe debate with such 
spirit, thi^t Gardinal Richelieu, taking hold of his shoulder, exclaimed : " Thii 
is the boldest minister in France." (Bayle, Diet. art. Mestrezat.) 

t The leading fallacy of the Romini creed on this saliiJect is the monstrous 
dosma of transubetantiation: the adoration of the host is merely a corollaxy. 
CaTvLaists and Lutherans, though differing in their views of the ordinance, 
always agreed in acknowledging the real presence of Christ in the eucharist 
though Ui^ ooQsidered the sense in which Romanists interpret that term 
to be chargeable with Uaspbemj and absnrdi^, and as leading in practice to 
the grossest idolatiy. 
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not that Port-Royal is in concert with Qeneva, bat that 
Geneva is in concert with Port-Royal^ and with the whole 
Church. 

Certainly, fathers, yon could not have been more unfor- 
tunate than in selectinf^ Port-Royal as the object of attack 
for not believing in the eucharist ; but I will show what led 
you to fix upon it. Tou know I have picked up some small 
acquaintance with jour policy ; and, in this instance^ joa 
have acted upon its maxims to admiration. If Monsieur the 
Abbe of St Uyran, and M. Amauld, had only spoken of what 
ought to be believed with respect to this mystery, and said 
nothing about what ought to be done in the way of prepara- 
tion for its reception, they might have been the best Catholics 
alive ; and no equivocations would have been discovered in 
their use of the terms '* real presence" and ^ transubstantia- 
tion." But since all who combat your licentious principles 
must needs be heretics, and heretics, too, in the very point 
in which they condemn your laxity, how could M. Arnauld 
escape falling under this charge on the subject of the 
eucharist, after bavin? published a book expressly against 
Tour profanations of uiat sacrament? What! must he be 
iiUowed to say, with impunity, that ** the body of Jesus Christ 
eught not to be given to those who habitually lapse into the 
same crimes, and who have no prospect of amendment ; and 
that such persons ought to be excluded, for some time^ from 
the altar, to purify themselves by sincere penitence, that they 
may approacn it afterwards with benefit?" Suffer no one 
to talk in this strain, fathers, or you will find that fewer 

Seople will come to your confessionals. Father. Brisacier 
eclares, that " were vou to adopt this course, you would 
never apply the blood of Jt&ua Christ to a single indivi- 
dual." It would be infinitely more for your interest were 
every one to adopt the views of your Society, as set forth 
by Father Mascarenhas, in a book approved by your doc- 
tors, and even by your reverend Fatfaer-Generat namely, 
" That persons or every description, and even priests, may 
receive the body of Jesus Christ on the very day they have 
polluted themselves with odious crimes; that so far from 
such communions implying irreverence, persons who par- 
take of them in this manner act a commendable part ; that 
confessors ought not to keep them back from the ordinance, 
but, on the contrary, ought to advise those who 'have re- 
cently committed such crimes to communicate immediately ; 
because although the Church has forbidden it, this prohi- 
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bitEon is annalled b; the unireruJ pr&cUce in all plAcea of 
the earth."* 

See what it ie to have Jesuits in all places of the earth t 
Behold "the universal practice" which jon have introduced, 
and which ;ou are ODiious every where to maintUD ! It 
toatters nothing that the tables of Jesus Christ are filled 
with abominations, provided your churches are crowded with 
people. Be sure, therefore, cost what it mar, to set down all 
that dare to saj a word aeaiDSt your practice as heretics on 
the holy sacrament. But how can you do this, after the irre- 
fragable testimonies which they have given of their faith ? 
Are you not afrud of me coming out with the four grand 
proofs of their heresy which you have adduced ? Tou ought, 
at least, to be ao, fathers^ and I ought not to spare your 
blushes. Let us, then, proceed to examine proof the first. 

" M. de St Cjran," says Father Heynier, " consoling one 
of his fHends upon the death of his mother (torn, i., let. 14), 
■ays than the most acceptable sacrifice that can be offered up 
to God on such occasions, is that of patience: therefore be 
is a Galvinist." This is marvellously shrewd reasoning, 
fathers; and I doubt if anybody will be able to discover the 
precise point of it. Let us learn it, then, from this mighty 
controveraialist's own mouth. "Because," says he, "it is 
obvious that be does not believe in the sacrifice of the mass; 
for this is, of all other sacrifices, the most acceptable unto 
Ood." Who will venture to say now that the Jesuits do not 
know how to argue? Why, they tnow the art to such per- 
fection, that they will extract heresy out of any thing you 
choose to mention, not even excepting the Holy Scripture 
itself I For example, might it not be heretical to say, with 
the wise man in Ecclesiaattcus, " There is nothing worse 
than to love money ;"+ as if adultery, murder, or idolatry 
were not far greater crimes ? Where is the man who is not 
in the habit of using similar expresfuons every day J May 
we not saV) for instance, tbst the most acceptableof all sacri- 
fices in the eyes of God is that of a contrite and humble 
heart ; just because, in discourses of this nature, we simply 
mean to compare certun internal virtues with one another, 
and not with the sacrific 
different order, and infi 
enough to make you rid 
•ary, to complete your di 
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passages of that letter in which M. de St Cjran speaks of 
the sacrifice of the mass, as ^the most excellent^ of all 
others, in the following terms? ''Let there be presented to 
God, daily and in all places, the sacrifice of the body of his 
Son, who could not find a m(yr^ espcellent waif than that by 
which he might honour his Father." And afterwards: 
** Jesus Christ has enjoined us to take, when we are dving, 
his sacrificed body, to render more acceptable to Go J the 
sacrifice of our own, and to join himself with us at the hour 
of dissolution ; to the end that he may strengthen us for the 
struggle, sanctifying, by his presence, the last sacrifice which 
we make to God of our life and our body?" Pretend to 
take no notice of all this, fathers, and persist in maintaining, 
is you do in page 39, that he reflised to take the communion 
in his deathbed, and that he did not believe in the sacrifice 
of the mass. Nothing can be too gross for calumniators by 
profession. 

Your second proof furnishes an excellent illustration of 
this. To make a Galvinist of M. de St Gyran, to whom 
you ascribe the book of Petrus Aureliii^s^ you take advantage 
of a passage (page 80) in which Aurelius explains in what 
manner the Church acts towards priests, and even bishops, 
whom she wishes to degrade or depose. <* The Church," he 
says, ^* being incapable of depriving them of the power of the 
order, the character of which is indelible, she does all that 
she can do ;— she banishes from her memory the character 
which she cannot banish from the souls of the individuals 
who have been once invested with it ; she regards them in 
the same light as if they were not bishops or priests ; so that, 
according to the ordinary language of the Church, it may 
be said they are no longer such, although they always remain 
such, in as far as the character is concerned — ob indelebilita' 
tern eharacteria." Tou perceive, fathers, that this author, 
who has been approved by three general assemblies of the 
clergy of France, plainly declares that the character of the 
priesthood is indelible ; and yet you make him say, on the 
contrary, in the very same passage, that '* the character of 
the priesthood is not indelible." This is what I would call a 
downright slander ; in other words, according to your no- 
menclature, a small venial sin. And the reason is, this book 
Aas done you some harm, by refuting the heresies of your 
brethren in England touching the Episcopal authority. But 
the folly of the charge is equally remarkable ; for, after hav- 
ing taken it for granted, without any foundation, that M. de 
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St Cjran holds the priestlj character to be not indelible, you 
conclude from this that he does not believe in the real pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ in the eucharist. 

Do not expect me to answer this, fathers. If jou have 
not got common sense, I am not able to furnish you with it. 
All who possess any share of it will enjoy a hearty laugh at 
your expense. Nor will they treat with greater respect your 
third proof, which rests upon the following words, taken 
from the Book of Frequent Communion : ^ In the eucharist 
God vouchsafes us the game food that he bestows on the 
saints in heaven, with this difference only, that here he with- 
holds from us its sensible sight and taste, reserving both of 
these for the heavenly world."* These words express the 
sense of the Church so distinctly, that I am constantly for- 
getting what reason you have for picking a quarrel with 
them, in order to turn them to a bad use; for I can see 
nothing more in them but what the Council of Trent teaches 
(sess. xiii., c. 8), namely, that there is no difference between 
Jesus Christ in the eucharist and Jesus Christ in heaven^ 
except that here he is veiled, and there he is not. M. Ar- 
nauld does not say that there is no difference in the manner 
of receiving Jesus Christ, but only that there is no difference 
in Jesus Christ who is received. And yet you would, in the 
face of all reason, interpret his language in this passage to 
mean, that Jesus Christ is no more eaten with the mouth in 
this world than he is in heaven ; upon which you ground the 
charge of heresy against him. 

You really make me son7 for you, fathers. Must we ex- 
plain this further to you ? Why do you confound that divine 
nourishment with the manner of receiving it? There is but 
one point of difference, as I have just observed, betwixt that 
nourishment upon earth and in heaven, which is, that here it 
is hidden under veils, which deprive us of its sensible sight 
and taste; but there are various points of dissimilarity in the 
manner of receiving it here and there, the principal of which 
is, as M. Arnauld expresses it (p. 3, ch. 16,) '* that here it 
enters into the mouth and the breast both of the good and 
of the wicked," which is not the case in heaven. 

And if you require to be told the reason of this diversity, 
I may inform you, fathers, that the cause of God's ordaining 
these different modes of receiving the same food is the dif- 
ference that exists betwixt the state of Christians in this life 
and that of the blessed in heaven. The state of the Chris* 

* Freq. Com., 8d part, ch. U. 
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tian, as Cardinal Perron observes after the fathers, holds • 
middle place between the state of the blessed and the state o 
the Jews. The spirits in bliss possess Jesus Christ really, 
without veil or figure. The Jews possessed Jesus Christ 
only in figures and veils, such as the manna and the paschal 
lamb. And Christians possess Jesus Christ in the eucharist 
really and truly, althougn still concealed under veils. ^ God," 
says St Euchar, ''has made three tabernacles — ^the syna- 
gogue, which had the shadows only, without the truth ; the 
church, which has the truth and shadows together; and 
heaven, where there is no shadow, but the truth alone." It 
would be a departure from our present state, which is the 
state of faith, opposed by St Paul alike to the law and to 
open vision, did we possess the figures only, without Jesus 
Christ ; for it is the property of the law to have the mere 
figure, and not the substance of things. And it would be 
equally a departure from our present state if we posdessed 
him visibly; because faith, according to the same apostl^ 
deals not with things that are seen. And thus the eucnarist, 
from its including Jesus Christ truly, though under a veil, is 
in perfect accordance with our state of faith. It follows, 
that this state would be destroyed, if, as the heretics main- 
tain, Jesus Christ were not really under the species of bread 
and wine ; and it would be equally destroyed if we received 
him openly, as they do in heaven ; since, on these supposi- 
tions, our state would be confounded, either with the state 
of Judaism or with that of glory.* 

Such, fathers, is the mysterious and divine reason of this 
most divine mystery. This it is that fills us with abhorrence 
at the Calvinists, who would reduce us to the condition of 
the Jews ; and this it is that makes us aspire to the glory of 
the beatified, where we shall be introduced to the full and 
eternal enjoyment of Jesus Christ. From hence you must 
see that there are several points of difference between the 
manner in which he communicates himself to Christians and 
to the blessed ; and that, amongst others, he is in this world 
received by the mouth, and not so in heaven ; but that they 
all depend solely on the distinction between our state of faith 
and their state of immediate vision. And this is precisely, 

* There Is a strange conftuion of sentiment her& arising from the radical 
error of oonfoonding the s3rmbol of the body of Christ with the thing symbols 
ised. If, as Pascal has admitted abore, faith is the medium of commanion 
between us and him, what can he mean by speaking of his body "entering 
into the mouth of the good and the wicked?^ And what a distinction, b»> 
tween the communion of earth and of heaven, tiiat here we eat the body of 
Ohrist, and there we shall only hthold iti 
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fathers, what M. Arnauld has expressed, with great plain- 
ness, in the following terms : ** There can be no other dif- 
ference between the purity of those who receive Jesus Christ 
in the eucharist and that of the blessed, than what exists 
between faith and the open vision of God, upon which sdone 
depends the diiferent manner in which he is eaten upon earth 
and in heaven." You were bound in duty, fathers, to have 
revered in these words the sacred truths they express, in- 
stead of wresting them for the purpose of detecting an here- 
tical meaning which they never contained, nor could possibly 
contain, namely, that Jesus Christ is eaten by faith only, and 
not by the mouth ; the malicious perversion of your Fathers 
Annat and Meynier, which forms the capital count of their 
indictment. 

Conscious, however, of the wretched deficiency of your 
proofs, you have had recourse to a new artifice, which is 
nothing less than to falsify the Council of Trent, in order to 
convict M. Arnauld of nonconformity with it ; so vast is your 
store of methods for making people heretics. This feat has 
been achieved by Father Meynier, in fifty different places of 
his book, and about eight or ten times in the space of a 
single page (the 54th), wherein he insists that, to speak like 
a true Catholic, it is not enough to say, '' I believe that Jesus 
Christ is really present in the eucharist," but we must say, 
^ I believe, vdth the eouncUf that he is present by a true 
local presence, or locally." And in proof of this, he cites the 
council, session xiii., canon 3d, canon 4th, and canon 6th. 
Who would not suppose, upon seeing the term local presence 
quoted from three canons of a universal council, that the 
phrase was actually to be. found in them? This might have 
served your turn very well, before the appearance of my 
fifteenth letter ; but as matters now stand, fathers, the trick 
has become too stale for us. We go our way and consult 
the council, and discover only that you are falsifiers. Such 
terms as loccU presence, locally, and locality, never existed in 
the passages to which you refer ; and let me tell you further, 
they are not to be found in any other canon of that council, 
nor in any other previous council, nor in any father of the 
Church. Allow me, then, to ask you, fathers, if you mean 
to cast the suspicion of Calvinism upon all that have not 
made use of that peculiar phrase ? If this be the case, the 
Council of Trent must be suspected of heresy, and all the 
holy fathers without exception. Have you no other way of 
making M. Arnauld heretical, without abusing so many other 
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people who never did you any harm, and among the rest, 
6t Thomas, who is one of toe greatest champions of the 
eacharist, and who» so far from employing that term, has 
expressly rejected it—** JVuUo modo corput ChriiU est in hoc 
Sacramento locaUtcr — ^Bt no means is the body of Christ in 
this sacrament locally f Who are yoo, then, fathers, to 
pretend, on yoor authority, to impose new terms, and to 
ordain them to be used by all for rightly expresuog their 
faith ; as if the profession of the faith, drawn up by the popes 
according to the plan of the council, in which this term has 
no place, were defective, and left an ambiguity in the creed 
of tne faithful, which you had the sole merit of discovering? 
8uch a piece of arrogance, to prescribe terms even to learned 
doctors! such a piece of fraud, to attribute them to geno^al 
councils! and such ignorance^ not to know the objections 
which the most enlightened saints have made to their recep- 
tion I ** Be ashamed of the error of your ignorance^" as the 
Scripture says of ignorant impostors like you — De mendacio 
ifitruditionU tucB eonjundere,* 

Give up all further attempts, ihen, to act the masters; 
vou have neither character nor capacity for the part. If, 
however, you would bring forward vour propositions with 
a little more modesty, they might obtain a hearing. For 
although this phrase, local presence^ has been rejected, as 
you have seen, ov St Thomas, on the ground that the body 
of Jesus Christ is not in the eucharist, in the ordinary ez« 
tension of bodies in their places, the expression has, never- 
theless, been adopted by some modem controversial writers, 
who understand it simply to mean that the body of Jesus 
Christ is truly under the species, which being in a particular 
place, the body of Jesus Christ is there also. And in this 
sense M. Arnauld wiU make no scruple to admit the term, 
as M. de St Cyranf and he have repeatedly declared that 
Jesus Christ in the eucharist is truly in a particular place, 
and miraculously in many places at the same time. Thus 
all your subtleties fall to the ground ; and you have failed to 
give the slightest semblance of plausibility to an accusation, 
which ought not to have been allowed*to show its face, with- 
out beinff supported by the most unanswerable proofs. 

But what avails it, fathers, to oppose their innocence to 
your calumnies ? Tou impute these errors to them, not in 

* EccIttB. ir. 25 (Apocrypha ) 

t Jean du Vtrger de Hauranne, file AUbi d* Saint Oyran, (See HUtorical 
InUoducUon, p. xxix. Ac) 
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the belief that they maintain heresy, but from the idea that 
they have done you injury. That is enough, according to 
your theology, to warrant you to calumniate them without 
criminality ; and you can, without either penance or confes- 
sion, say mass, at the very time that you charge priestF, 
who say it every day, with holding it to be pure idolatry; 
which, were it true, would amount to sacrilege no less re« 
volting than that of your own Father Jarrige, whom you 
yourselves ordered to be hanged in effigy, for having said 
mass ** at the time he was in agreement with Geneva."* 

What surprises me, therefore, is not the little scrupulosity 
with which you load them with crimes of the foulest and 
falsest description, but the little prudence you display, by 
fixing on them charges so destitute of plausibility. Tou dis- 
pose of sins, it is true, at your pleasure ; but do you mean to 
dispose of men's beliefs too ? verily, fathers, if the suspicion 
of Calvinism must needs fall either on them or on you, you 
would stand, I fear, on verv ticklish ground. Their language 
is as Catholic as yours; out their conduct confirms their 
faith, and your conduct belies it. For if you believe, as well 
as they do, that the bread is really changed into the body of 
Jesus Christ, why do you not require^ as they do, from those 
whom you advise to approach the altar, that the heart of 
stone and ice should be sincerely changed into a heart of 
flesh and of love? K you believe that Jesus Christ is in that 
sacrament in a state of death, teaching those that approach 
it to die to the world, to sin, and to themselves, why do you 
suffer those to profane it in whose breasts evil passions con- 
tinue to reign in all their life and vigour? And how do you 
come to judge those worthy to eat the bread of heaven, who 
are not wortnv to eat that of earth ? 

Precious votaries, truly, whose zeal is expended in perse- 
cuting those who honour this sacred mystery by so many 
holy communions, and in flattering those who dishonour it 
by so many sacrilegious desecrations ! How comely is it in 
these champions of a sacrifice so pure and so venerable, to 
collect around the table of Jesus Christ a crowd of hardened 
profligates, reeking from their debaucheries ; and to plant in 
the midst of them a priest, whom his own confessor has 
hurried from his obscenities to the altar ; there, in the place 
of Jesus Christ, to offer up that most holy victim to the God 

* This Father Jarrige was a ftunons Jesnit, irho became a Protestant, and 
publinhed, after his separation fit>m Rome, a book, entitled "LeJesuite sur 
V£dkafaudr-Th6 Jesuit on the Scaffold," in which he treats liis old trieuds w ith 
very little mercy. 
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of holiness, and convey its ^ith his polluted hands, into 
mouths as thoroughly polluted as his own I How well does 
it become those who pursue this course " in all parts of the 
world," in conformity with maxims sanctioned by their own 
general, to impute to the author of Frequent Communion, 
and to the Sisters of the Holy Sacrament, the crime of not 
believing in that sacrament I 

Even this, however, does not satisfv them. Nothing less 
will satiate dieir rage than to accuse tneir opponents of hav- 
ing renounced Jesus Christ and their baptism. This is no 
air-built fabricaHon, like those of your invention ; it is a fact, 
and denotes a delirious frenzy, which marks the fatal climax 
of your calumnies. Such a notorious falsehood as this would 
not have been in hands worthy to support it, had it remained 
in those of your good friend Filleau, through whom you 
ushered it into the world : your Society has openly adopted 
it ; and Father Meynier maintained it the other day to oe a 
** certain truth" that Port-Royal has, for the space of thirty- 
five years, been forming a secret plot, of which M. de St 
Cyran and M. D'Tpres* have been the ringleaders, *^to ruin 
the mystery of the incarnation — ^to make the Gospel pass for 
an apocryphal fable— to exterminate the Christian religion, 
and to erect Deism upon the ruins of Christianity." Is this 
enough, fathers ? Will you be satisfied if all this be believed 
of the objects of your hate? Would your animosity be 
glutted at length, if you could but succeed in making them 
odious, not only to all within the Church, by the charge of 
^ consenting with Genevn^*' of which you accuse them, but 
even to all who believe in Jesus Christ, though beyond the 
pale of the Church, by the imputation of Deism f 

But whom do you expect to convince, upon your simple 
asseveration, without the slightest shadow of proof, and in 
the face of every imaginable contradiction, that priests who 
preach nothing but the grace of Jesus Christ, the purity of 
the Gospel and the obligations of baptism, have renounced at 
once their baptism, the Gospel, and Jesus Christ? Who will 
believe it, fatners ? Wretched as you are,*!* do you believe it 
yourselves ? What a sad predicament is yours, when you 
must either prove that they do not believe in Jesus Christ, or 
must pass for the most abandoned calumniators. Prove it, 
then. Name that ^ worthy clergyman/' who, you say, at>- 

* Jaoaen, bUhop of Ypres. 

t " Mis^rables que yous fites"— one of the bitterest expressions whi^ Pas- 
cal has applied to his opponents, and oue which they have deeply fel^ btti 
(he full force of which can hardly bo rendered into English. 
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tended that assembly at Bour^-Fontldne * in I62I9 and dis- 
coyered to Brother Filleau the' desien there concerted of 
oyertoming the Christian religion, ^ame those six persons 
who you allege to have formed that conspiracy. Name the 
individual who is designated by theletters A, A,y who you say 
^%ioaanoi uiin<Aonyiimatt2(f' (because he conyinced you that 
he was at that time only nine years of age) ** hut another 
person^ who you say iaf stiUin Im but too good a friend of 
m, ArwnMnot toh^ kwntm to him," Tou know him, then ; 
and consequently, if you are not destitute of religion your- 
selyes, you are bound to ddate diat impious person to the 
king and parliament, that he may b0 punished according to 
his deserts. Toti must speak out, fawers; you must name 
the person, or submit to the disgrace of being henceforth re- 
garded in no other light than as common lia^ unworthy of 
being eyer credited again. Good Eathar Yalerien has taught 
UB that this is the way in which such characters should be 
** put to the rack,'' and brought to theur senses. Tour silence 
upon the present challenge will fiimish a fall and satisfactoir 
confirmation of this diaoolical calumny. Tour blindest ad- 
mirers will be constrained to admit, that it wiU be ** the re- 
sult, not of your goodness, but your impotency;" and to 
wond^ how you c^d be so wicked as to extend your hatred 
eyen to the nuns of Port-Royal, and to say, as you do in page 
14f that The Secret Chaplet of the Holy Saorament^f com- 
posed by one of dieir number, was the first-finits of that 
conspiracy against Jesus Christ ; or, as in page 95, that ''they 
haye imbibed all die detestable principles of that work; 
which is, according to your account, ** a lesson in D&san." 
Your falsehoods regarding that book haye already been 
triumphantly refuted, in the defence of the censure of die 
late Archbishop of Paris against Father Brisacier. That 
publication you are incapable of answering; and yet you do 
not scruple to abuse it in a more shameful manner than eyer, 

« With regard to fhis tunons asMmblajge at Bonrg-Fontaine, in which it 
was allied a conspiracy was formed by the Janaenists against the Christian 
religion, the carious reader may consult the work of M. Amaold, entitled Jfo> 
rdU PnOique da Jauitet, toL Tiji^ where there is a detailed account of the 
whole proceedings. (Micol^ It., 2880 

t TkeSeeni Chaplei ofihe Most Holy Saeramtent—Sneh was the titie of a 
▼ory harmless piece of mystic derotion of three or four pages^ the production 
of a nun of Port-Koyal. called Sister Agnes de St Paul, which appeared in 
1028. It excited the Jealousy of the Arehbishop of Sens— set the doctors of 
Paris and those of Lonrain by the ears— occasioned a war of pamphleta^ and 
was Anally carried by appeal to the Oourt of Bom^ by which it was 8ap> 

S eased. (Nicole, ir. 802.} Axnes de St Paul was the youngest sister of the 
fere Angelique Amauld, and both appear to have had a share in the oompo- 
«>ition of wis small work. 

U 
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fot the purpose of cbsTKin^ women, whoie piety u univerMllr 
known, with the vQeit bluphemj. 

Orae], cowardlj perwcaton I Mtirt, then, the most fe- 
tiiedcloiBten afford DO retreat fhim joax cBlomiueH? WUle 
these consecrated Tirgins are emploved, eight and dav, ao- 
cording to thdr inititiitioi), in aaanng Jpsob Christ in the 
holj aacrament^ Tott obbm not, night nor da;, to publiih 
abroad that &ej do not believe th^ he is rither in the en- 
cbariit or even at the right hand of his Father ; and joa an 
publicly ezcommanicating them from the Chnrdi, at the 
T»y time when thej are in secrBt prajing for the whole 
Oborch, and for 70a [ Yon blacken with vour danders those 
who have neither ears to hear nor months to answer jdqI 
But Jesus Christy in whom thej are now hidden, not to ap- 

r: till one day together with him, hears yoo, and aniwera 
them. At uie moment I am now writing, that holy and 
terrible voice is heard which confoonda natnre and oonsoles 
the Ohurob.* And I fear, fathers, that those who now bsr- 
den their hearts, and refuse with obstinacy to hear him while 
be speaks in the character of Qod, will one day be compelled 
to hear him with terror, when he speaks to them in the 
character of a judse. What account, indeed, fathers^ will 
jou bt able to render to him of the many calumnies you hare 

■ nns ictnla th* mtbratad DirtdM at « ths Holr Tbnn,' Ut* ant flC 
wUch, nld la bavtlM^ taken plue In Port-Bojal, m* then cnatbu mnA 
sauUhuL ThglMiU<l>rleflT&i«a: A thorn. HldlohaTtblAonndtott* 
amraortlHRuwnn^iiiir teTlDor, haTliigI>MDBnMiMd,lnllHehUi4 
to tb* KnaMan et FRt-Bonl, Ihs nuii sod llwir vonnK BBpOi wo* par- 
mitM, (Mb In lom, to Us (ha ndo. One ot tba bttv. iiHganI PsA^ 
tlu nlcca of FucaL a iM aboat Un or Atoo joui ot *n Md besn lona 
insblod with ■ dlHMt bi Um on ObMita ICNdkryuUi), wUShbid MIMttS 
(knioftUthaphjifoiuii ^tirlM, On apinnchbig tb* holjtban, dia v 
IilM It to tbo dlw d oimn, ud ■bmth thstaftar cxolabnod, to thi mgf 
priia and ddlght otaU Uw Men, that b« on wh ocmpMaA otuad. A 
nrUOwta ilgned bf KDie of the nioBt edebriued pbjtfduii, atMstsd ths ran 
■^ In tholr opinion. ■ mlnoDkn* oub Itit triendiof Fort-Bi>TSl,andnona 
niDca Ihw Pucal, wart oreijond M (liki lotarpotitUin, wbleh, bsta(Kmawad 
br othsr eitnordlnair cnrtg, they ngudad aa a tbIoc Avd baaTviUi tunar 
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Uttered, seeing that he will examine ihem, in that day, not 
according to the fentasies of Fathers Dicastille^ Gans, and 
Pennalossa, who justify them, but according to the eternal 
laws of truth, ana the sacred ordinances of his own Church? 
She, so far from attempting to vindicate that crime, abhors 
it to such a degree that she visits it with the same penalty 
as wilful purder. By the first and second Councils of Aries 
«he has decided that the communion shall be denied to 
slanderers as well as murderers, till the approach of dealih. 
The Council of Lateran has judged those unworthy of admis- 
sion into the ecclesiastical state ^ohaye been convicted of the 
orime^ even though they may have reformed. The popes have 
even threatened to deprive of the communion at death those 
who have calumniated bishops, priests, or deacons. And 
the authors of a defamatory libel, who fiul to prove what 
the^ have advanced, are condemned by Pope Adrian to be 
whipped; — ^yes, reverend fathers, flageUevOur is the word. 
So strong has been the repugnance of the Church at all times 
to the errors of your Sooi^— a Sodety so thoroughly de- 
praved as to invent excuses rar the grossest of crimes, such 
as calumny, chiefly that it may enjoy- the greater freedom in 
perpetrating them itself. There can be no doubt that you 
would be capable of producing abundance of mischief in this 
way, had Grod not permitted you to furnish with your own 
hands the means of preventing the evil, and of rendering 
your slanders perfectly innocuous ; for, to deprive you of afi 
credibility, it was quite enough to publish the strange maxim, 
that it is no crime to calumniate. Calumny is nothing, if 
not associated with a high reputation for honesty. The de- 
famer can make no impression, unless he has the character of 
one that abhorsdefamation, as a crimeof which he is incapable. 
And thus, fiithon, yon are betrayed by your own principle. 
Ton established the doctrine to secure yourselves a safe con- 
science, that vou might slander without risk of damnation, 
and be ranked with tnose *^ pious and holy calumniators'' of 
whom St Athanasius speaks. To save jrourselves frmn hdl, 
you have embraced a maxim which promises you this security 
on the faith of your doctors ; but this same maxim, while it 
ffuarantees you, according to thdr idea, against the evils you 
dread in the future work^ deprives you (tf all the advantage 
you may have expected to reap from it in the present: so 
that, in attempting to escape the gnilt, you have lost the 
benefit of calunmy. Such b the self-contrariety of evil, and 
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SO completdv does it neutralize and destroy itself by its own 
intrinsic malignity. 

You mieht haye slandered, therefore, much more adyan. 
tageously lor yonrselvesy had you professed to hold, with St 
Pan], that eyil-speakers are not worthy to see God; fen* in 
this case, though you would indeed haye been condemning 
yoorsdyea^ your slanders would at least haye stood a better 
chance of being belieyed. But by muntaining, as you haye 
done> that calumny against your enemies is no crime, ^rour 
slanders will be discredited, and yon yourselyes damned into 
the bargain; for two things are certain, — first, That it will 
neyer be in the power of your eraye doctors to annihilate 
the justice of God; and secondly. That you could not giye 
more certain eyidence that you are not of the Truth than by 
your resorting to falsehood. If the Truth were on your 
side, she would fight for you — she would conquer for you; 
and whateyer enemies you might haye to encounter, ''the 
Truth would set you free" from them, according to her pro- 
mise. But you haye had recourse to MMhood, for no other 
dengpi than to support the errors with which you flatter the 
sinfbl children of tnis world, and to bolster up the calumnies 
with which you persecute every man of piety who sets hi& 
face against these delusions. The truUi being diametarially 
opposed to your ends, it behoyed yon, to use the language of 
the prophet ^ to put your confidence in lies.** You naye 
said, *' The scourges wnich afflict mankind shall not come 
nigh unto us ; for we haye made lies our refuge, and under 
falsehood haye we hid ourselyes.''* But what says the pro- 
phet in reply to such ? '^ Forasmuch,'' says he, '^ as ye haye 
put your trust in calumny and tumidt — tperasHa in ccUum- 
nid tt in ftfmuto— this iniquity and your rmn shall be like 
that of a high wall, whose breaking cometh suddenly at an 
instant. And he shall break it as the breaking of the pot- 
ter^s yessd that is shiyered in pieces,**— with such yiolence 
that ''there shall not be fbund in the bursting of it a sherd to 
take fire from the hearUi, or to take water withal out of the 
pit.^'t "Because,** as another prophet says, "ye haye 
made the heart of the righteous sad, whom I luiye not 
made sad; and ye have flattered and strengthened the 
malice of the wicked: I will therefore ddiyer my people 
out of your hands, and ye shall know that I am thdr Lord 
and yours.** X ' 



* Iga. zxrUi. 15. f Ibs. zxz. 12-14 

X JBsek. zUL 22. Patoal do« no^ either here or eliewhere, when qmtfng 
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Tes, fathers, it is to be hoped that if you do not repent, 
God will deliver out of your hands those whom, either by 
flattering diem in their evil courses with your licentious 
maxims, or by poisoning their minds with your slanders, 
you have so long deluded. He will convince the former 
that the false rules of your casuists will not screen them from 
his indignation ; and he will impress on the minds of the lattier 
the iust dread of lonng their souls by listening and yielding 
credit to your slanders, as you lose yours by hatdiing these 
slanders and disseminating them thirouffh the world. Let 
no man be deceived ; God is not mocked ; none may violate 
with impunity the commandment which he has given us in 
the gospel, not to condemn our ndghbour without being well 
assured of his guilt. And, consequently, what profession 
soever of piety those may make who lend a vnlling ear to 
your lying devices, and under what pretence soevar of devo- 
tion they may entertain them, they have reason to apprehend 
exclusion from die kingdom of God, solely for havmg im- 
puted crimes of such a dark complexion as heresy and schism 
to Catholic priests and holy^uns, upon no better evidence 
than such vile fabrications as yours. ** The devil/' says M. 
de Gen^e, * ** is on the tongue of him diat slanders, and in 
the ear of him that listens to the slanderer.** ^And evil 
sneaking," says St Bernard, " is a poison that extinguishes 
cnarity m both of the parties ; so that a single calumny may 
prove mortal to an infinite number of souls, killing not only 
those who publish it, but all those besides by whom it is not 
repudiated.^ t 

Reverend fathers, my letters were not wont dther to be 
so prolix, or to follow so closely on one another. Want of 
lame must plead my excuse for both oi these £Eiiilt8. The 
present letter is a very long one^ simply because I had no 
time to make it shorter. Tou know the reason of this 
haste better than I do. Tou have been unlucky in your 
answers. Tou have done well, therefore^ to change your 
plan; but I am afraid that yon wiU get no credit for it, 
and that people will say it was done ror fear of the Bene- 
dictines. 

from Serlptorfak adhere voydoigtr to llie origiiia], nor «fen to llie Ynlgate 
Tenion. 

* ThlB WM tlie name givan to St ftanels de Salens bishop and prinoe of 
Genera, preyioiuly to hii oaaooifatloiL whleh took plaoe in IMft. 

tSem.MinOaatio. 
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I have just oome to learn that the person who was gene- 
rally reported to be the author of your Apologies^ disclaims 
them, and is annoyed at their having been ascribed to him. 
He has good reason ; and I was wrong to have suspected 
him of any such thing; for^ in spite of tne assurances which 
I reoeivedy I ought to have considered that he was a man of 
too much good sense to believe jour accusations, and of too 
much honour to publish them if he did not believe them. 
There are few peo{de in the world capable of your extrava- 
gances ; they are peculiar to yourselves, and mark your cha> 
meter too plainlv to admit of any excuse for having failed to 
recoenise your hand in their concoction. I was led away 
by the common report; but this apology, which would be 
too good for you, is not sufficient for me, who profess to ad- 
vance nothing without certain proof. In no other instance 
have I been guilty of departing from this rule. I am sorry 
for what I said. I retract it ; and I only wish that you may 
profit by my example.* 

* ThBB» two poitMrfpts haTe been often admired— the former for the an- 
thor's ingenious excuse for the length of his letter; the latter for the adroit- 
ness i^th which he turns his apology for an undesigned mistfdM into a surote 
at the disingenuousnesB of his opponents. 
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LETTER XVn.* 



TO THE BEYEBENI) FATHEB AimAT> JBSUIT.t 



THE AUTHOB OF THE LETTERS VINDICATED FBOH THE 
OHABOE OF HERESY — ^A HERETICAL PHANTOM— POPES 
AND GENERAL COUNCILS NOT INFALLIBLE IN QUESTIONS 
OF FACT. 

Jcmuary 23, 1667. 

Beyerend Father, — Your former behaviour had induced 
me to believe that you were anxious for a truce in our hos- 
tilities ; and I was quite disposed to agree that it should be 
so. Oi late, however, you have poured forth such a volley 
of pamphlets, in such rapid succession, as to make it appa- 
rent that peace rests on a very precarious footing when it 
depends on the silence of Jesuits. I know not if this rup- 
ture will prove very advantageous to you ; but, for my piurt 
I am far from regretting the opportunity which it affords me 
of rebutting that stale charge of heresy with which your 
writings abound. 

It is full time, indeed, that I should, once for all, put a 
stop to the liberty you have taken to treat me as a heretic — 
a piece of gratuitous impertinence, which seems to increase 
by indulgence, and which is exhibited in your last book in a 
style of such intolerable assurance, that were I not to an- 
swer the charge as it deserves, I might lay myself open to 
the suspicion of being actually guilty. So long as tne in- 
sult was confined to your associates I despised it, as I did a 

* M. Nloole AimlBhed the materials for this letter. (Niool^ ir., 8SML) 
t JVaneit Awnatt the same person tarmetlj referred to at p.l2 6« He be> 
CfUBM French provincial of the Jesuits^ and confessor to Louis jQY. 
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thousand others with which they interlarded their prodac* 
tions. To these my fifteenth letter was a soffioient reply. 
Bat yon now repeat the charge with a different air: von 
make it the main point of your vindication. It is, in hat, 
almost the only thing in the shape of argument that yon 
employ. Ton say that, ** as a complete answer to mj ween 
letters, it is enough to say fifteen tmies that I am a heretic ; 
and having been pronounced such, I deserve no credit." In 
shorty you make no question of my apostasy, but assume it 
as a settled pointy on which you may build with all con- 
fidence. Tou are serious then, father, it would seem, in 
deeming me a heretic I shall be equally serious in repelling 
the charge. 

You are well aware, sir, that heresv is a charge of so grave 
a character, that to advance it^ witnout b^g prepared to 
substantiate it, is an act of high presumption. I now de- 
mand vour proofs. When was! seen at Oharenton ? When 
did I ndl in my presence at mass, or in my Ohristian dn^ to 
mv parish churon? What act of union with heretics, or of 
schism with the Church, can you lay to my charge ? What 
council have I contradicted? What Papal constitution have 
I violated? Ton mtut answer, father, else — — Tou know 
what I mean.* And what do you answer ? I beseech all to 
observe it : JFint of all, you assume ^ that the author of 
the letters b a Port-Boyalist ;** then you tell us ** that Port- 
Boyal is declared to be heretical f ui<l» therefore^ you con. 
dude, " the author of the letters must be a heretia'' It is 
not on me, then, that the weight of this indictment fiills^ but 
on Port-Boyal ; and I am only involved in the crime because 
you suppose me to belong to that establishment; so that it 
will be no difficult matter for me to exculpate myself from 
the charge. I have no more to say than that I am not a 
member of that community ; and to refer you to mv letters, 
in which I have declared that ^I am a private individual;'* 
and again, in so many words, that ^ I am not of Port-Boyal,'' 
as I said in my sixteenth letter, which preceded your pulmoi^ 
tion. 

Tou must fall on some other way, then, to prove me a 
heretic, otherwise the whole world ml be convinced that it 
is beyond your power to make good your accusation. Prove 
from my writings that I do not receive the Oonstitution.t 

• A fhxeat eridentty, of administering to him the JfenMrit impMdmtU-' 
time of the OapuchixL (See p. 2B2.> 

t The CbfUMtutton—tbftt u, the boll of Fope Alexander TIL, iasiied in 
October 1666, in which he not only condemned the JUto Propoeitioni^ bat^ in 
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My letters are not very yolamiDOus— there are but sixteen of 
them— -and I defy you or anybody else to detect in them the 
slightest foundation for such a charge. I shall, however, 
with yonr permission, produce somediing out of them to 
prove the reverse. When> for example^ I say in the four- 
teenth that, ^ by killing our brethren in mortal nn, accord- 
ing to your maxims, we are damning those for whom Jesus 
Christ died," do I not plainly acknowledge that Jesus Ohrist 
died for those who may be damned, and, consequently, declare 
it to be false ** that he died only for the predestinated/' which 
is the error condemned in the fifth proposition? Certain it 
is, father, that I have not said a word in behalf of these im- 
pious propositions, which I detest with all my heart.* And 
even tnough Port-Royal should hold them, I protest against 
you drawing any conclusion from this against me^ as, thank 
God, I have no sort of connection with any community ex- 
cept die Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church, in the 
bosom of which I desire to live and die, in communion witli 
the pope, the head of the Church, and beyond the pale of 
which 1 am persuaded tliere is no salvation. 

How are you to get at a person who talks in this way, 
father? On what quarter will you assail me, since ndther 
my words nor my writings afford the slightest handle to your 
accusations, and the obscurity in which my person is enve- 
loped forms my protection against your threatenings? Tou 
feel yourselves smitten by an invisible hand— « hsmd, how- 
ever, which makes your delinquencies visible to all; and in 
vain do you try to thrust at me in the dark, through the 
sides of those with whom you suppose me to be associated. 
I fear vou not, eitiier on my own account or on that of any 
other, being bound by no tie eitiier to a community or to any 
individual whatsoever .t All the influence which your Society 

oompliance with the ■olicitationa of the JesHits, added an expreai clause, to 
the effect that these had been lUthAilly extracted flrom Janaao, and were 
heretical in the sense in which he (Jansen) employed them. 

* Pascal was no great theologian. His sister, Madame Perier. infbrms as 
" he had not made school dlTinity his particular study." That <' Ohrist died 
for thoM who may be damned," may be a Popish, and even a Janaenist notion; 
bat Augustine would have ''detested it with all his heart." «Not one ot 
those shall perish," says he, ** for whom Christ died.— i^on perit wimt eao tit 
pro quibut Chrittut mortuut at." (Aug. Epist. 100, Op., torn. U., 601) And 
again: "QutfiottafiA>i»r6MoredMitt,ftc.— He who redeemed as at so great 
a price, wiU hare none of those to perish whom he has purchased. He pur- 
ehaaed them not to destroy them, but to give them life."^ (lb., Serm. Pa. 7% 
tom.T.,12L) ... 

t Pascal might say this with tmib, for his only rdatives bdnff niini^ the 
tie of earthly relationship was considered by him as no longer edsting; and 
teyond "penanal ftiendsnip, he had really no connecticm with Port-Boyal. 
There is as little truth as force, therefore, in the taunt of a late advocate ol 
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posaesses can he of no ayail io my case. From this world X 
nave nothing to hope, nothing to dread, nothing to desire. 
Through the goodness of God, I have no need of any man'a 
money or any man's natronage. Thus, father, I elude all 
your attempts to eaten me. x ou may touch Port-Boyal if 
you choose, but you shall not touch me. Tou may turn 
people oat of the Sorbonne, but that will not turn me out 
of my domicile. You may hatch plots against priests and 
doctors, but not against me, for I am neither the one nor the 
other. Indeed, father, you never perhaps had to do» in the 
^ole course of your experience^ with a person so completely 
beyond your reach, and therefore so admirably qualified for 
dealing with your errors— one perfectly free— one without 
engagement, entanglement, relationship, or business of any 
kind — one^ too, who is pretty well vened in your maxims, 
and determined, as Qod shall give him light, to discuss them, 
without permitting any earthly consideration to arrest or 
slacken his endeavours. 

Sinoe^ then, you can do nothing against me, what good 
purpose can it serve to publish so many calumnies, as you 
and jour brethren are domg, against a class of persons who 
are m no way implicated in our disputes ? You shall not 
escape under these subterfuges: you shall be made to fee! 
the force of the truth in spite of them. How does the case 
stand? I teU you tJiat you are ruining Christian morality, 
by divorcing it from the love of God, and dispensing with its 
obligation ; and you talk about ** the death of Father Mester " 
^-a person whom I never saw in my life. I tell you that 
your authors permit a man to kill another for the sake of an 
apple, when it would be dishonourable to lose it ; and you 
reply by informing me that somebody ** has broken into the 
poors box at St Merril" Again, what can you possibly 
mean by mixing me up, perpetually, with the book '^ On the 
Holy Virginity," written by spme father of the Oratory, 
whom I never saw, any more than lus book?* It is rather 

the Jesuit!^ who says, in referenoe to thii pasMge, ** Pucal was intimatelv 
eonnected irlth Port-Boyal, he was even numbered among its reclusea; ana 
▼et, in the act of nnmaslring the premuned duplicitv of the Jesuits, the sob- 
lime writer did not scrapie to imitate it" (uist. de la Oomp. do J6n]% par 
J. Cretinean-Joly, torn. iv.. p. 64. Paris, IBtt.) 

* " This book of ihe Holy Virginity was a translation txom St Aofostine. 
made by Father Sesaenot, priest of the Oratory. So far, all was ilgnt ; bat 
the priest had addea to the ori^^al text some odd and peculiar remarks of 
his own, which merited censure. As the publication came firom the Oratory, 
a community always attached to the doctrine of St Augustine, an attenntt 
was made to throw the blame on those called Jansenists." (Note by Mlooie^ 
.lv.,332.) 
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extraordinaryy that you should thus regard all that are 
opposed to you as if they were one person. Your hatred 
would grasp them all at onoe, and would hold them as a 
body of reprobates, every one of whom is responsive for aU 
the rest. 

Th^e is a vast difference between Jesuits and all their 
opponents. There can be no doubt that you form one body, 
united under one head; and your regulations, as I have 
shown, prohibit you from printing any thing without ' the 
approval of jour superiors, who are responsible for all the 
errors of individual writers, and who " cannot excuse them- 
selves hj saying that they did not observe the errors in any 
publication, for they ougnt to have observed them." So say 
your ordinances, and so s ay t he letters of your generals, 
Aquaviva, Yitelleschi, &c. We have good reason, therefore, 
for charging upon yoj^i the errors of your associates^ when 
we find we^ are sanctioned by your superiors and the divines 
of your Society. With me, however, the case stands other- 
wise. I have not subscribed the book of the Holy Virginity. 
All the alms-boxes in Paris may be broken into, and yet I 
am not the less a good Catholic for all that. In short, I beg 
to inform you, in the plainest terms, that nobody is respon- 
sible for my letters but myself, and that I am responsible for 
nothing but my letters. 

Here^ father, I might fairly enough have brought our dis- 
pute to an issue, without saying a word about those other 
persons whom you stigmatize as heretics, in order to com- 
prehend me under that condemnation. But as I have been 
the occasion of their ill treatment, I consider myself bound 
in some sort to improve the occasion, and I shall take advan- 
tage of it in three particulars. One advantage^, not incon- 
siderable in its way, is that it will enable me to vindicate the 
innocence of so many calumniated individuals. Another, 
not inappropriate to my subject, will be to disclose, at the 
same time, the artifices of your policy in this accusation. 
But the advanta^ which I prize most of all is, that it affords 
me an opportumty of apprizing the world of the falsehood 
of that scandalous report which you have been so busily dis- 
seminating, namely, " that the Uhurch is divided by a new 
heresy." As you are deceiving multitudes into the belief 
that the points on which you are raising such a storm are 
essential to the faith, I consider it of the last importance to 
quash these unfounded impressions, and distinctly to explain 
here what these points are, so as to show that, in point of 
fact, there are no heretics in the Church. 
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I presame, then, that were the question to be aaked. 
Wherein consists the heresy of those called Jansenists? the 
immediate reply would be, ** These people hold that the com- 
mandments of God are impracticable to men — ^that grace is 
irresistible — tJiat we haye not free will to do dther good ot 
evil — ^that Jesus Ohrist did not die for all men» but only for 
the elect; in short, they maintain the five propositions con- 
denmed by the pope." * Do you not gire it out to all that 
this is the ground on which you persecute your opponents? 
Have you not said as much in your booksy in jjrour conversa- 
tions, m your catechisms? A specimen d this von gave at 
the late Ohristmas festival at St Louis. One of your little 
shepherdesses was questioned thus:— 

"For whom did Jesus Christ come into the world, my 
4ear?" 

Tor all men, father." 

"Indeed, my child; so you are not one of tiiose new 
heretics who say that he came only for the elect?" 

Thus children are led to believe you, and many others be- 
side children ; for you entertain peonle with the same stuff 
in your sermons, as Father Crasset did at Orleans, before he 
was laid under an interdict. And I frankly own that, at 
one time, I believed you myself. Tou had given me predsely 
the same idea of these ^ood people ; so that when vou pressed 
them on these propositions, I narrowly watched their an- 
swer, determined never to see them more^ if they did not 
renounce them as palpable impieties. 

Thisy however, they have clone 'in the most unequivocal 
way. M. de Sainte-Beuve,t king's professor in the Sor- 
bonne, censured these propositions in his published vmtin^ 
lon^ before the pope; and other Augustinian doctors, m 
Tanous publications, and, among others, in a work ''On 
Victorious Grace," { reject the same articles as both here- 
tical and stranee doctrines. In the prdfaoe to that work 
they say that these propositions are *^ heretics! and Luth^ 
eran, forged and fabrica[ted at pleasure, and are neither to 
be found in Jansen, nor in his defenders." They complain 

• See Historical Introdaetion, p. zxriL, Ac. 

t " M. Jac<me8 de Salnt-BeaTe, one of the ablest dlTlnes of his age, preflerred 
to reUnquish nis chair in the-Borbonne rather than concur in the censure of 
M. Amauld» whose orthodoxy he regarded as bOTond suspieloii. He died in 
len." (Note by Nicole.) ' ^ 

t This work was entiaed, " On the Ticfcorious Grace of Jesus Obrist ; or, 
Molina and his Followers convicted of the Error of the Pelagians and Semi- 
Pelagians. By the Sieur de Bonlieu. Paris, 1651." The real author was the 
'Celebrated M. de la Lane^ well known in that oontroyerqr. (Note by Nicole.) 
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of being charged with such sentiments, and address you in 
the words of St Prosper, the first disciple of St Augustine 
their master, to whom the semi-Pelaj^ians of France had 
ascribed similar opinions, with the Tiew of bring^g him 
into disgrace: ''There are persons who denounce us, so 
blinded by passion that they nave adopted means for doing 
80 which ruin their own reputation. They have^ for this 
purpose, fabricated propositions of the most impious and 
blasphemous character, which they industrioudy cnrculate, to 
make people belieye that we maintain them in the wicked sense 
which they are pleased to attach to them. But our reply 
will show at once our innocence^ and the malignity of those 
persons who have ascribed to us a set of impious tenets, of 
which they are themselves the sole inyentors. 

l^ruly, father, when I found that they had spoken in this 
way before the appearance of the Papal Constitution — ^when 
I saw that they afterwards recdy^ that decree with all 
possible respect, that they offered to subscribe it, and that 
M. Amaold had declared all this in his second letter, in 
stronger terms than I can report him, I should haye con- 
sidered it a sin to doubt their soundness in the faitb. And, 
in fact, those who were formerly disposed to refuse abso- 
lution to M. Amauld's friends, naye since declared, that 
after his explicit disclaimer of the errors imputed to him, 
there was no reason left for cutting off dther him or them 
from the communion of the Church. Tonr associates, 
howeyer, haye acted y^ry differently ; and it was this that 
made me b^gin to susp^ that you were actuated by pre- 
jndice. 

Tott threatened first to oompd them to Agn that Consti- 
tution, so long as you thought they would resist it; but no 
sooner did you see them quite ready of their own accord to 
submit to it, than we heard no more about this. Still, how- 
ever, though one might suppose this ought to have satisfied 
you, you persisted in calling^ them heretics, ** because,*' said 
you, " theur heart belies their hand; they are Catholics out- 
wardly, but inwardly they are heretics." * 

This struck me as very strange reasoninpf ; fbr where is 
the person of whom as much may not be said at any time ? 
And what endless trouble and confusion would ensue, were 
it allowed to go on I ** If," says Pope St Gr^ory, << we re- 
fuse to believe a confession of faith made in conformity to 
the sentiments of the Church, we cast a doubt over the ndth 

* Btfponse k qndqaes Senuuidei^ pp. 27, 47. 
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of a]l Catholics whatsoever/' I am afraid, father, to use the 
words of the same pontiff, when speaking of a simikr dis* 
pate in his time^— '* that your object is to make these per- 
sons heretics in spite of tnemselves; because to refuse to 
credit tJiose who testify by their confession that they are in 
the tme faith, is not to pnrge here^ but to create it — hoc 
non eat hasrenm purgartf Bed foMre*^ But what confirmed 
me in my persnanon that there was indeed no heresy in the 
Church, was finding that our so-called heretics had vindi- 
cated themselves so successfully, that you were unable to ac- 
cuse them of a single error in the faith, and that you were 
reduced to the necessity of assailing them on (questions of 
fwi only, touching Jansen, which could not possibly be con- 
structed into heresy. Tou insist, it now appears, on their 
being compelled to acknowledge ** that these propositions are 
contained m Jansen, word for word, every one of them, in so 
many terms,'' or, as you express it, jSVn^ru^ores, tndtvMiiicB^ 
toticiem V6r6ts capvui Jcmiefniwn eantentoa. 

Thenceforth your dispute became, in my eyes, perfectly in- 
different. So long as i believed that you were aebating tihe 
truth or falsehood of the propositions, I was all attention, for 
that quarrel touched the faith ; but when I discovered that 
the bone of contention was whether they were to be found, 
word for word, in Jansen or not, as religion ceased to be in- 
terested in the controversy, I ceased to be interested in it 
also. Not but that there was some presumption that yoa 
were speaking the truth ; because to say that such and such 
expressions are to be found, word for word, in an author, is 
a matter in which there can be no mistake. I do not won- 
der, therefore, that so many people^ both in France and at 
Rome, should have been led to believe, on the authority of a 
phrase so little liable to suspicion, that Jansen has actually 
taught these obnoxious tenets. Aud for the same reason, 1 
was not a little surprised to learn that tbis same point of fact, 
which you had propounded as so certain and so important^ 
was false ; and that after being challenged to quote the pages 
of Jansen in which you had found these propositions ** word 
for word," you have not been able to pomt them out to this 
day. 

I am the more particular in giving this statement, because, 
in my opinion, it oiscovers, in a very striking l^ht» the spirit 
of your Society in the whole of this affair ; and because some 
people will be astonished to find that, notwithstanding all the 
facts above mentioned, you have not ceased to pubush that 
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they are heretics still. But yon have only altered the heresy 
to suit the time ; for no sooner had diey freed themselyes 
from one charge than your fathers, determined that they 
should never Tvant an accusation, substituted another in its 
place. Thus, in 1653, their heresy lay in the quality of the 
propositions; then came the worcUfor-wordneres^i after 
that, we had the Jieart heresy. And now we hear no more 
of any of these, and they must be heretics, forsooth, unless 
they sign a declaration to the effect *^ that the serue of ths 
doctrine of Jansen is contained in the sense of ^ five pro^ 
positions. 

Such is your present dispute. It is not enough for you 
that they condemn the five propositions, and every thing in 
Jansen that bears any resemblance to them, or is contrary to 
St Augustine; for all that they have done already. The 
point at issue is not, for example. If Jesus Christ died for the 
elect only? they condemn that as much as you do; but, Is 
Jansen of that opinion, or not? And here I declare, more 
strongly than ever, that your quarrel affects me as little as it 
affects the Ohurch, For although I am no doctor, any more 
than you, father, I can easily see, nevertheless, that it nas no 
connection with the faith. The only question is, to ascertain 
what is the sense of Jansen. Did they believe that his doo- 
trine corresponded to the proper and literal sense of these 
propositions, they would conctemn it; and they refuse to 
do so, because they are convinced it is quite the reverse; so 
that although they should misunderstana it, still tfiey would 
not be heretics, seeing they understand it only in a Catholic 
sense. 

To illustrate this by an example^ I may refer to the conflict- 
ing sentiments of St Basil and St Athanasius, regarding the 
writings of St Denis of Alexandria, which St Basil, conceiv- 
ing that he found in them the sense of Arius against the 
equality of the Father and the Son, condemned as heretical; 
but which St Athanasius, on the other hand, judging them 
to conUdn the genuine sense of the Church, maintained to be 
perfectly orthodox. Think you, then, father, that St Basil, 
who held these writings to be Anan, had a right to brand St 
Athanasius as a heretic, because he defended them? And 
what ground would he have had for so doing, seeing that it 
was not Arianism that his brother defended, but the true 
faith which he considered these writings to oontun ? Ebd 
these two saints agreed about the true sense of these writ- 
ings, and had botn recognised this herev in them, unques- 
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tionably St Athanasius could not have approved of them, 
without being guilty of heresy; but as they were at variance 
respecting the sense of the passages, St AUianasius was ortho- 
dox in vindicating them, even though he may have under- 
stood them wrong; because in that case it would have been 
merely an error in a matter of fact, and because what he de. 
fended was really the Catholic faith, which he supposed to be 
oontuned in these writings. 

I apply this to you, &ther. Suppose jrou were agreed upon 
the sense of Jansen, and your adversaries were ready to ad- 
mit with you that he held, for example^ that grace eawnot he 
rmtUd; those who refused to condemn him would be here- 
ticaL But as your dispute turns upon the meaning of that 
author, and they believe that, accordmg to his doctrine, grctce 
may he rensted^ whatever heresy vou may be pleased to attri- 
bute to him, you have no ground to brand them as heretics, 
seeine they condemn the sense which you put on Jansen, and 
you dared not condemn the sense which they put on him. 
If, therefore, you mean to convict them, show that the sense 
which they ascribe to Jansen is heretical; for then they wiU 
be heretical themselves. But how could you accomplish this, 
since it is certain, according to your own showing, that the 
meaning which they g^ve to his language has never been 
condemned? 

To eluddate the point still farther, I shall assume as a prin- 
ciple, what you yourselves acknowledge — that the doctrine of 
e^caeioue grace has never heen condemned, and that the pope 
has not touched ithyhis ConetUuUon. And, in fact, when 
he proposed to pass judgment on the five propositions, the 
question of efficacious grace was protected against all censure. 
This is perfectly evident from the judflinents of the consul- 
ters,* to whom the pope committed wem for examination. 
These judgments I have in my possession, in common with 
many other persons in Paris, and, among the rest» the Bishop 
of Montpelier,t who brought them from Rome. It appears 
from this document, that they were divided in thdr senti- 
ments ; that the chief persons among them, such as the Mas- 
ter of the Sacred Palace, the Commissary of the Holjr Office^ 
the General of the Augustinians, and others, conceivmg that 

* Thew JodgmentSy or Vota CkmntUorum, u th^ were called, have been 
often printed, and particularly at the end of the Journal deM.de St jimoitr 
—a book esBentially neceasaiy to the ri^^t undentandinc of all the intrigues 
employed in the oondenmation of Jansenlm. (Note br Nioole.) 

t This was J^rcmeit du BotmuL who, fnm being Kahop of Lodeve* was 
made Bidiop of Montpelier in 1665, and died in 1676. He was one of the most 
learned bishops of his time in ecclesiastical matters. (Note by Nicole.) 
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these propositioD»fiiigfafc be underBtood in the senses of efficO' 
eunu gracBf were of ojMnion that they ought not to be oen- 
Biured : whereas the rest, ¥^ile they agreed that the proposi- 
tions would not have merited condemnation^ had they Dome 
that sensoy jodg^ that they- ought to be censured, because^ 
as they contendec^ this was very far from being their proper 
and natural sense. The pope, accordingly^ condemned them ; 
and all parties have acquiesced in his Judgment. 

It is certain, thien^ father, that efficacious grace has not 
been condemned. Indeed, it is so powerfully supported by St 
Augustine, by St Thomas, and all his school^ hy a great many 
popes and councys^ and by all tradition^ that to tax it witn 
heresy wcmld be an act of impiety. Now» all those whom 
yon condemn as heretica declare that they find nothing in 
Jansen but this doctrine of efficacious g^ce. ■ And this was 
the only point which they maintained at Rome. Tou have 
aeknowledged this yourself, when you declare that, " when 
pleading before the pope, they did not say a single word 
about tne propositions, but occupied the whole time m talking 
about efficacious grace."* So tnat whether they be right or 
wrong in this supposition, it is undeniable^ at least, that what 
they suppose to be the sense is not a heretical sense; and, 
that, consequently, they are no heretics: for, to state the 
matter in two words, either Jansen has merely taught the 
doctrine of efficacious graces and in this case he has no errors; 
or he has tai^ht some other thing, and in this case he has no 
defenders, llie whole question turns on ascertaining whe- 
ther Jansen has actually maintained something different from 
efficadous grace; and should it be found that he ha^, you 
will haye the honour of haying better understood him, out 
they will not haye the misfortune of haying erred from the 
faith. 

It is matter of thankfulness to God, then, father, that Uiere 
is in reality no heresy in the Church. The quesdon relates 
entirely to a point of fact, out of which no heresy can be 
made; for the Church, with diyine authority, decides the 
points of faUhf and cuts off from her body all who refuse to 
receiye them. But she does not act in the same manner in 
regard to matters oifcut. And the reason is, that our sal- 
yation is attached to the £uth which has been reyealed to us, 
and which is presenred in Uie Church by tradition, but that 
h has no denendence on facts which haye not been reyealed 
by Qod. Thus we are bound to belieye that the commands 

* Oavil], p. 8S. 
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ments of God are not impracticable; bnt we are nnder no 
obligation to know what Jansen has sud npon that snbjeot. 
In the determination of points of faith, God ^ides the Church 
by the aid of his unerring Spirit; whereas m matters of fact, 
he leaves her to the direction of reason and the senses, which 
are the natural judges of such matters. None but Qtod was 
able to instruct the Church in the faith; but to ieam whe- 
ther this or that proposition b contained m Jansen, all we 
require to do is to read his book. And from hence it follows^ 
that while it is heresy to resist the decisions of the faith, be- 
cause tibis amounts to an opposing of our own spirit to the 
Spirit of €h)d, it is no heresy, though it may be an act of 
presumption, to disbelieve certain particular facts, because 
this is no more than oppodng reason— it may be enlightened 
reason — ^to an authority which is great indeed, but in tiiis 
matter not infallible. 

What I have now advanced is admitted by all theologians, 
as appears from the following axiom of Cardinal Belannine, 
a member of your Sodety : ^ General and lawful councils 
are incapable of error in defining the dogmas of faith ; but 
they may err in questions of fact.'' In another place he 
says: **The pope, as pope, and even as the head of a uni- 
versal council, may err m particular controversies of fact, 
whidi depend principally on the information and testimony 
of men.' Cardinal Baronius speaks in the same manner: 
^ Implicit submission is due to the decisions of councils in 
points of faith ; but, in so far as persons and Uieb* writings 
are concerned, the censures which have been pronounced 
affainst them have not been so rigorously observed, because 
there is none who may not chance to be deceived in such 
matters." I may add, that, to 'prove this point, Uie Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse* has deduced the following rule tnim 
the letters of two ereat popes — St Leon and Pdagius IL : 
** That the proper object of councils is the faith ; and what- 
soever is determined by them, independently of the faith, may 
be reviewed and examined anew: whereas nothing ought to 
be re-examined that has been decided in a matter of faith ; 
because, as Tertullian observes, the rule of faith alone is 
immovable and irrevocable." 

Hence it has been seen that, while general and lawful 
councils have never contradicted one another in points of 

* M. de MaTa^ an UlnstrloaB prelate^ wbo ma uchMaliop of TbolooM^ be- 
fon hd was nominated to the see of Parian of which he was only preyented bf 
death firom taking possession. (Nicole.) 
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faith, because, as M. de Toulouse has said, *' it is not allow- 
able to examine de novo decisions in matters of £uth ; " seve- 
ral instances hare occurred in which these same councils have 
disagreed in points of fiict, where the discussion turned upon 
the sense of an author ; because, as the same preilate observes, 
quoting the popes as his authorities, *' every thing deter- 
mined in councils, not referring to the faith, may be reviewed 
and examined de novo,'* An example of this contrariety 
was furnished by the fourth and fifth councils, which dif- 
fered in their interpretation of the same authors. The same 
thing happened in the case of two popes, about a proposition 
maintained by certain monks of Scvthia. Pope Hormisdas, 
understanding it in a bad sense, had condemned it ; but Pope 
John n., his successor, upon re-examining the doctrine^ un- 
derstood it in a good sense, approved it, and pronounced it 
to be orthodox. Would you say that for this reason one of 
these popes was a heretic ? And must you not, consequently, 
acknowledffe that, provided a person condemn the heretical 
sense whi<£ a pope may have ascribed to a book, he is no 
heretic because he declines condemning that book, while he 
understands it in a sense which it is certain the pope has not 
condemned ? If this cannot be admitted, one of these popes 
must have fallen into error. 

2 have been anxious to familiarize you vnth these dis- 
crepancies among Catholics regarding questions of fact^ 
which involve the understanding of the sense of a writer, 
showing you father i^ainst father, pope against pope^ and 
council against council, to lead you from these to other 
examples of opposition, nmilar in their nature, but some- 
what more disproportioned in respect of the parties con- 
43emed. For, in the instances I am now t6 adduce, you 
will see councils and popes ranged on one side, and Jesuits 
on the other ; and yet you have never charged your brethren, 
for this oppoation, even ¥rith presupaption, much less with 
heresy. 

Tou are well aware^ father, that the writings of Origen 
were condemned by a great many popes and councils, and 
particularly by the fifth general council, as chargeable with 
•certain heresies, and among others, that of the reeoneilia- 
tion of the devUs at the day of judgm&ni. Do you suppose 
that, after this, it became absolutely imperative^ as a test of 
Catholicism, to confess that Origen actually maintained 
these errors, and that it is not enough to condemn them, 
without attributing them to him? If this were true, what 
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would become of your worthy Father Halloix, who has as- 
eerted the parity of Origen's faith, as well as many other 
Catholics, who nave attempted the same thing, each as 
Pico Mirandola, and Qenebrard, doctor of the Sorbonne? 
Is it noty moreover, a certain fact, that the same fifth 
general council condemned the writmgs of Theodoret 
against St G vril, describiue them as impious, ^ contra^ to 
the true faith, and tainted with the liestorian heresy ?*** 
And yet ihis has not prevented Father Sirmond,t a Jesuit* 
from defendiug him, or for saying, in his Life of that fa- 
ther, that ^ his writiugs are entirely free from the heresy of 
Kestorins." 

It is erident, therefore^ that as the Ohurdi, in condemn- 
ing a book, assumes that the error which she condemns is 
contained in that book, it is a point of faith to hold that 
error as condemned ; but it is not a point of fkith to hold 
that the book, in fact, contains the error which the Church 
supposes it does. Enough has been sud, I think, to prove 
this; I shall, therefore^ conclude my examples by psfering to 
that of Pope Honorius, the history of which is so well known. 
At the commencement of the seventh century, the Church 
being troubled by the heresy of the Monothelit^ t that pope, 
with the view of terminating the controversy, passed a decree 
which seemed favourable to these heretics, at which many 
took offence. The affair, nevertheless, passed over without 
making much disturbance duruig his pontificate; but fifty 
years after, the Church being assembled in the sixth g^eral 
coundl, in which Pope Agathon presided by his legates, thb 
decree was impeached, and, after being read and examined, 
was condemned as containing the heresy of the Monothelites, 
and under that charater burnt, in open court, along with 
the other writing a£ these heretics. Such was the respect 
paid to this decision, and such the unanimity with which it 
was received throughout the whole Church, that it was af- 
terwards ratified by two other general councils, and likewise 

* Netiorian ha m so called from Nestorloa, bishop of Ckmstantinopl^ In 
the fifth oesxtarj, who was aoovsed of dividing Ohrist into two penona; in 
other words, representing his human nature as a distinct person firom his 
divine. Xhere is some reason to think, howerer, that he was quite sound in 
the fidthy and that his real ofliBnce was his opposition to the useof thejc^iras^ 
which then came into vogue, The Mother ofCfod, as applied to the Vli^gii^ 
whom he ftall fHl i in preference ThsMotkot qf Chnttm' 

t This was James Sirmond (the unde of Anthony, formerly mentioned), a 
learned Jesuit, and oonfBSBor to Louis XIIL He was distinguished as an ec- 
clesiastical historian. (Tableau de la Litt.Vran.,iy., 202.) 

t The Mono&uUtet, who arose in the serenth century, were so called flrom 
holding that there was but OfMWiM in Christy his human will being absorbed 
as ft were in the divine. 
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by two popes, Leon 11. and Adrian 11., the latter of whom 
lived two Hundred years after it had been passed ; and this 
universal and harmonious agreement remained undisturbed 
for seven or eight centuries. Of late years, however, some 
authors, and among the rest Cardinal Belarmine, without 
seeming to dread the imputation of heresy, have stoutly 
maintamed, against all this array of popes and councils, that 
the writings of Honorius are free from Uie error which had 
been ascribed to them ; ^ because," says the cardinal, " ge- 
neral councils being liable to err in questions of fact, we 
have the best grounds for asserting that the sixth council 
was mistaken with regard to the fact now under considera- 
tion; and that, misconceiving the sense of the Letters of 
Honorius, it has placed this pope most unjustly in the ranks 
of heretics." Observe, then, I pray you, father, that a man 
18 not heretical for saying that Pope Honorius was not a 
heretic; even though a great many popes and councils, 
after examining his writings, should have declared that he 
was 80. 

I now come to the question before us, and shall allow you 
to state your case as favourably as you can. What will you 
then say, father, in order to stamp your opponents as heretics? 
That " Pope Innocent X. has declared that the error of the 
five propositions is to be found in Jansen?" I grant you 
that. What inference do you draw from it? ^at ''it is 
heretical to deny that the error of the five propositions is to 
be found in Jansen?" How so, father? have we not here 
a question of fact, exactly similar to the preceding examples ? 
The pope has declared that the error of the five propositions 
is contained in Jansen, in the same way as his predecessors 
decided that the errors of the Nestorians and the Monothe- 
lites polluted the pages of Theodoret and Honorius. Li the 
Utter case, your writers hesitate not to sav, that while they 
condemn Uie heresies, they do not allow that Uiese authors 
actually maintained them ; and, in like manner, your oppo- 
nents now say, that they condemn the five propositions, but 
cannot admit that Jansen has taught them. Truly, the two 
cases are as like as they could wdi be; and if there be any 
dispari^ between them, it is easy to see how far it must go 
in favour of the present question, by a comparison of many 
particular drcunuBtances, which, as they are sdf-evident, I 
do not specify. How comes it to pass, then, that when 
placed in precisely the same predicament, your friends are 
Catholics and your opponents heretics? On what strange 
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principle of exception do you deprive the latter of a liberty 
which yon freely award to all the rest of the faitMul ? What 
answer will you make to this, father? Will voa say, ^ The 
pope has confirmed his Constitution by a htiei," To this I 
would r^ly, that two general councils and two popes con^- 
firmed the oondemnatfion of the Letters of Honorius. Bat 
what argument do vou found upon the languatfe of that 
brief, in which all that the pope says isy that ^ £e has con- 
demned the doctrine of Jansen in these five propositions?'* 
What does that add to the ConstitutiiHi, or what more eaa 
you infer from it? Nothing, certainly, except that as the 
sixth council condemned the doctrine of Honorius, in the be* 
lief that it was the same with that of the MonotheUtes, so the 
pope has said that he has omdemned the doctrine of Jansen 
m these five propositions, because he was led to suppose it 
was the same with that of the five propositions. And how 
could he do otherwise than suppose it ? Tour Society pub- 
lished nothing else; and you yourself, father, who have as- 
serted that the said propositions were in that audior ^ word 
for word," happened to be in Rome (for I know idlyour no- 
tions) at the time when the censure was passed. Was he to 
distrust the sincerity or the competence of so many grave 
mmisters of religion r And how could he help being convinced 
of the fact, aftier the assurance which you had given hin 
Uiat tiie propositions were in that author " word for word ? ** 
It is evident, therefore, that in the event of its being found 
that Jansen has not supported these doctrines, it would be 
wrong to say, as your writers have done in the cases beAwe 
mentioned, that the pope has deceived himself in this p(Hat 
of foct» which it Is pamful and offensive to publish at any 
time: the proper phrase is, that you have deceived the pope; 
which, as you are now pretty well known, will create no 
scandaL 

Determined, however, to have a heresv made out, cost 
what it may, you have attempted, by the following ma- 
noBuvre^ to shift the question xrom the point of fac^ and 
make it bear upon a point of fiuth. ^ Tne pope," say you, 
^ declares that he has condemned the doctrine of Jansen in 
these five propositions; therefore it is essential to the faith 
to hold that tne doctrine of Jansen touching these five pro- 
positiims is heretical, be what U wuMf" Here is a strange 
point of faith, that a doctrine is heretical be vjkai it may. 
What! if Jansen should happen to maintain that **we are 
capable of resisting mtemal grace/* and that ^^iiie false io 
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aay thai Jems Christ died for the elect only/' would this doc- 
trine be oondemned just because it is his ofoctrine? Will the 
proposition, that ^^ man has a freedom of will to do good or 
eviii' be true when found in the pope's Constitution, and false 
when discovered in Jansen ? By what fatality must he be 
reduced V> such a predicament, that truth, when admitted 
into his book, becomes heresy? Tou must confess, then, 
that he is only heretical on the supposition that he is friendly 
to the errors condemned, seeing that the Constitution of the 

Eope is the rule which we must apply to Jansen, to judge if 
is character answer the description there given of hmi; and, 
accordingly, the question, Is his doctrine heretical f most be 
resolved by another question of fact, Does it correspond to 
the naiurcU sense of wese propositions? as it must necessarily 
be heretical if it & correspond to that sense, and must ne- 
cessarily be orthodox if it be of an opposite character. For, 
in one word, since, according to the pope and the bishops, 
^ Uie propositions are oondemned in ineir proper and na- 
tural sensCf" they cannot possibly be condemned in the sense 
of Jansen, except on the understanding that the sense of Jan- 
sen is the same with the proper and natural sense of these 
propositions ; and this I maintun to be purely a question of 
fact. 

The question, Uien, still rests upon Uie point of fact» and 
cannot possibly be tortured into one affecting the fsuth. But 
though incapable of twisting it into a matter of heresy, you 
have it in your power to make it a pretext for persecution, 
and might, pernaps, succeed in this, were there not good 
reason to hope that nobody will be found so blindly devoted 
to your interests as to countenance such a disgpraoeful pro- 
ceeding, or indined to compel people^ as you wish to do^ to 
rign a declaration that the^f condemn these proposUions in the 
sense of Jansenf without expluning what me sense of Jansen 
is. Tffew people are disposed to sign a blank confession of 
faith. . Now, this would really be to sign one of that descrip- 
tion, leaving vou to fill up the blank afterwards witit what- 
soever you pleased, as you would be at liberty to interpret 
aooording to your own taste the unexplained sense joi Jansen. 
Let it be explained, then, beforehand, otherwise we shall have, 
I fear, anotiier version of your proximate power$ without any 
sense at all— a5sfraA«u2o ab omni sensu,* This mode of 
proceeding, you must be aware, does not take with the world. 
Men, in general, detest all ambiguity, especially in the matter 

* See Letter L. p. 78. 
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of religion, 'where it is^highly reasonable that one shonld know 
at least what one is ask^ io condeipn. And how is it pos- 
sible for doctors, who are persuaded that Jansen can bear no 
other sense than that vi ^mcacious grace, to consent to de- 
clare that th€y condemn his doctrine without explumng it, 
since, with their present, convictions, which no means are 
used to alter, iJib iitrould be neither more nor less than to 
condemn efficacious grace, which icaimot be condemned with- 
out sin? Would .it not^ therefore, be a piece of monstrous 
tyranny, ta place* them in such an unhappy dilemma, that 
they must either bting guilt upon their souls in the si^ht of 
Qod, by signing that condemnation against their consciences^ 
or be denounce' as heretics for refusing to sign it.* 

But there is ar mysUry under all this. Tou Jesuits cannot 
move a step without a stratagem. It remuns for me to ex- 
plain why you do not explain the sense of Jansen. The sole 
purpose of my writing is to discover your designs, and, by 
discovering^ toJrustrate them. I must, therefore, inform 
those who are not already aware of the fact, that your g^reat 
concern in this dispute being to uphold the sufficient grace 
of your Moling you cduld not effect thb virithout destroying 
the efficcusioiugrtice'whlcli stands directly opposed to it. Per- 
ceiving, however, that the latter was now sanctioned at Bom^ 
and by all the learhed in the Church, and unable to combat 
the doctrine on its own merits, you resolved to attack it in a 
clandestine way, under the name of the doctrine of Jansen. 
You were resolved, accordingly, to get Jansen condemned 
without explanaition; and, to gain your purpose, gave out 
that his doctrine was not that of efficacious graces so that 
every one might think he was at liberty to condemn the one 
without denying the other. Hence your effi>rt8, in the pre- 
sent day, to impress this idea upon the minds of such as hare 
no acquaintance with that author ; an object which you your- 
self, father, have attempted, bv means of the following mge- 
nibus syllogism : ** The pope has condemned Uie doctrine of 
Jansemus ; but the pope has not condemned efficacious grace: 
therefore, the doctrine of efficacious grace must be different 
from that of Jansenius^^f If this mode of reasoning were 
conclusive, it might be demonstrated in the same way thai. 
Honorius and all his defenders are heretics of the same kind- 
" The sixth council has condemned the doctrine of Honorius ; 

* The peneeation here snppoeedf was soon, howeyer, lamentably realiced, 
and that exactly in tiie way which our author seemed to think too moostroiiF 
to be attempteo. 

t Cavill, p. 2S. 
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but the council has not condemned the doctrine of the Church: 
therefore the doctrine of Honorius is different from that of 
the Church ; and therefore all who defend him are heretics." 
It is obvious Uiat no conclusion can be drawn f^m this ; for 
the pope has done no more than condemned the doctrine of 
the &Ye propositions which was represented to him as the 
doctrine of Jansen. 

But it matters not; you hare no intention to make use oi 
this logic for any length of time. Poor as it is, it will last 
sufficiently long to serve your present turn. All that you 
wi^ to effect by it, in the mean time^ is to induce those who 
are unwilling to condemn efficacious grace, to condemn Jan- 
sen with the less scruple. When this object has been aocom« 
I>lished9 your argument will soon be forgotten, and their 
signatures remainmg as an eternal testimony in condemnation 
of Jansen, will furnish you with an occasion to make a direct 
attack upon efficacious grace, by another mode of reasoning 
much more solid than uie former, which shall be forthcom* 
ing in proper time. ^ The doctrine of Jansen," you will 
argue, *' has been condemned by the universal subscriptions 
of the Church. Now this doctrine is manifestly that of effi- 
oadous grace," (and it will be easy for you to prove that); 
** tiierefore the doctrine of efficacious erace is condemned 
even by the confession of his defenders. 

Behold your reason for proposing to sign the condemnation 
of a doctnne without giving an explanation of it I Behold 
the advantage you expect to gain from subscriptions thus 
procured! Should your opponents, however, refuse to sub- 
scribe, you have another trap lud for them. Having dexter- 
ously combined the question of faith with that of fact, and 
not allowing them to separate between them, nor to sign the 
one without the other, tne consequence will be^ that, because 
they could not subscribe the two tc^ether, you will publish 
it in all directions that they have remsed both. And thus 
though, in point of fact, toey sunply decline acknowledging 
that Jansen has maintained the propositions which they con- 
demn, which cannot be called heresy, you will boldly assert 
that Uiey have refused to condemn the propositions them- 
selves, and Uiat it is this that constitutes theur heresy. 

Thus the fhiit which you expect to reap from their refusal, 
will be no less useful to you them what you mi^ht have gained 
from thdr consent. . In the event of their signatures being 
exacted, thev will fall into your snares, whether they dgn or 
not, and in both cases you will gain your point; such is your 
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dexterity in unifonnly patting matters, whatever bias they 
may happen to take in thdr ooarse, into a train for your own 
advantage I 

How well I know yon, &therl and how grieved am I to 
see that Qod has abandoned you so far as to allow vou sadh 
happy suooess in such an unhappy course I Tour gooa fortune 
deserves commiseration, and can excite envv only in the breasta 
of tliose who know not what truly good tortune is. It is an 
act of duurity to thwart the success you aim at in the whole 
of this proceeding, seeing that you can only reach it by Uie 
aid of falsefaoodf and by procuring credit to one of two lies«- 
either that the Ohurch has condemned efficacious flnrace^ or 
that those who defend that doctrine maintain the five con- 
demned errors* 

The world must, therefore^ be u>priaed of two &cts : Firsts 
That, by your own confession, efficacious grace has not been 
condemned; and, secondly. That nobody supports these errors. 
list it be known that those who may refuse to ugpi what you 
are so anzioos to exact from them, refuse merely m regard to 
the question difuct; and that, being quite rea^ to subscribe 
that oifaUkf toey cannot on that account be deemed here- 
tical; because^ to repeat it once more, though it be matter of 
fakh to believe these propositions to be heretical, it wiU never 
be matter of faith to hold that they are to be found in the 
pages of Jansen. They are innocent of all error; that is 
enough. It may be that they interpret Jansen too favour- 
aUy ; but it may be also that you do not interpret him favour- 
ably enough. Upon this question I do not enter. All that 
I loiow is, that, according to your maxims, you believe that 
yon may, without sin, denounce him as a horetio, oontraij to 
your own convictions; whereas, according to their maxims, 
they cannot, without sin, dedare him to be a Oatholic, unless 
they are persuaded he is one. They are more honest than 
you, &ther ; they have examined Jansen more faithfully than 
you; thev are no less intelligent than you ; they are, there- 
fore^ no less eredible witnesses than you. But come what 
may of this point of &ct» they are certainly Catholics ; for in 
order to be so, it is not neoessarv to declare that another man 
is not a Oatholic : it is enough, m all conscience, if a person, 
without charging error upon any one else^ succeed in vindi- 
cating himself. 

Beverend father^— J[f you have found any difficulty in deci- 
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pheriug this letter, which is certitiiil; not printed in the best 
ponibu tjpe, blame nobody but yoaxatif. Fririlcges ore not 
to Msily granted to rae as the; are tA tou. Yoq con procnra 
than «ven for the purpose of combating miracles ; I caunot 
obt^ them even to defend mjself. The printing-hooGes are 
perpetOAll; hauntod. In aucb circomstances, ;on jroujrulf 
would not ftdvise me to write yon anj more letters ; for it is 
r^j a sad annoyance to be obliged to have recourse to an 
OsDal>mck impression. * 

LIT edUoiu, mmand In 

tuUm aathDr, and IImIt 
led 10 Mod UiiiMttrto 
a pfinMd ia a TOT aBsfl 
offlctil lloauM&to pdDt 
lemtt.UwiaiuBvmtir 
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dexterity in unifonnly putting matters, whatever bias they 
may happen to take in their ooorse, into a train for your own 
advantage I 

How well I know you, father I and how grieved am I to 
see that God has abandoned you so far as to allow you sudi 
happy suooess in such an unhappy oonrse ! Tour js^d fortune 
deserves commiseration, and can excite envv only m the breasta 
of those who know not what truly good fortune is. It is an 
act of eharity to thwart the success you aim at in the whole 
of this proceeding, seeing that you can only reach it by the 
aid of uusehoodf and by procuring credit to one of two lies-— 
dther that the Ohurch has condemned efficacious mce^ or 
thai those who defend that doctrine maintain the five con- 
demned errors. 

The world must, therefore^ be apprized of two &ct8 : Firsts 
That, by your own confession, efficacious grace has not been 
condemned; and, secondly, That nobody supports these errors. 
list it be known that those who may refuse to sign what you 
are so anxious to exact from them, refuse merely in regard to 
the question offiict; and that, being quite rea^ to subscribe 
that oifaUkf toey cannot on that account be deemed here- 
tical; because^ to repeat it once more, though it be matter of 
fakh to believe these propositions to be heretical, it will never 
be matter of faith to hold that they are to be found in the 
pages of Jansen. They are innocent of all error; that ia 
enough. It may be that they interpret Jansen too favour- 
ably; but it may be also that you do not interpret him favour- 
ably enough. Upon this question I do not enter. All that 
I know is, that, according to your maxims, you believe that 
yon may, without sin, denounce him as a horetio, contrai*^ to 
your own convictions; whereas, according to their maxims, 
they cannot, without sin, declare him to be a Oatholic, unless 
they are persuaded he is one. They are more honest than 
you, &ther ; they have examined Jansen more faithfully than 
you; thev are no less intelligent tiian you ; they are, there- 
Kire^ no less eredible witnesses than you. But come what 
may of this point of fact, they are certainly Catholics ; for in 
order to be so, it is not necessary to declare that another man 
is not a GathoUc: it is enough, m all conscience, if a person, 
without charging error upon any one else^ succeed in vindi- 
catmg himself. 



Beverend father^—JEf you have found any difficulty in deci« 
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phflonng this letter, which is certainly not printed in the hest 
poBsihle tjpe, hlame nobody bat yourself. Privil^es are not 
so easily granted to me as they are to you. Tou can procure 
them even for the purpose of combating miracles ; icannot 
obtain them even to defend myself. The printing-houses are 
perpetually haunted. In such circumstances, you yourself 
would not advise me to write you any more letters; for it is 
really a sad annoyance to be obliged to have recourse to an 
Osnabruck impression. * 

* This postscript^ whieh Is wanting in the ordinuy editions, appeared in 
the lint edition a\.the dose of this letter. From this it appears that in oon- 
■eqoence of (the extreme desire of the Jesuits to discover the anthor . and their 
Increaainff resentmentagainst him, he was compelled to send this letter to 
Osnabnuuc; an ohecnreplaoe te Germany, where it was printed in a yery small 
and Indistinct l^pe. The privileges referred to were official licences, to print 
books, which, at this time, whenthe Jesoits were in power, it was difficolt for 
their oroonents to obtain. Annat had published agslnst the miracles of Fbrt- 
BqjaL Pascal was notjpermitted to publish in self-defence. At the same 
period, no Protestant books could be printed at Paris; they were generally 
sent to Qeneva or the Low CkNSttries for this purpose, or puMished fturtivalr 
under fictitious names. 
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doctrine of efficacioas grace; for that may be held in two 
ways— 4lie one heretical according to Calvin, which consists 
in maintaining that the wiil, when under Uie influence of 
graee^ has not the power of resistinff it— the other cMrthodiNE, 
according to the Thomists and the SorbonistSy which is 
founded on the principles established by the oouncilsy and 
which is, that efficacious g^ace of itself governs the innll in 
such a veay tihat it still has the power of resisting it." 

All this we grant; but you conclude by addmg, ^ Jansen 
would be orthodox, if he defended efficacious gprace in the 
sense of the Thomists ; but he is heretical because he op- 
poses the Thomists, and joins issue veith Calvin, who denies 
itie power of resisting gprace.'' I do not here enter upon the 
question of fact, whether Jansen really agrees with Calvin. 
It is enough for my purpose that you assert that he does, 
and that you now inform me that by the sense of Jansen you 
have all along understood nothing more than the sense of 
Calvin. Was this all vou meant, then, father ? Was it only 
the error of Calvin that you were so amdous to get con- 
demned, under the name of ^ the sense of Jansen ? " Why did 
you not tell us this sooner? Tou might have saved yourself 
a world of trouble; for we were all ready, without the aid 
of bulls or briefs, to join with you in condemning that error. 
What urgent necessitv there was for such an explanation ! 
What a host of difficulties has it removed! We vrere quite 
at a loss, my dear father, to know what error the popes and 
bishops meant to condemn, under the name of ^the sense of 
Jansen." The whole Church was in the utmost perplexity 
about it, and not a soul would relieve us by an explanation. 
This, however, has now been done by you, father — you whom 
the whole of your party regard as the chief and prime mover 
of all thdr coundis, and who are acquainted with the whole 
secret of this proceeding. Tou, then, have told us that the 
sense of Jansen is neither more nor less than the sense of 
Ci&vin, which has been condemned by the council.* Why, 
this explams every thing. We know now t^t the error 
which tney intended to condemn, under these terms — the amse 
of Jansen — ^is neither more nor less than the sense of Calvin ; 
and that, consequently, we, hj joining with them in the 
condemnation of Calvm's doctrine, have yielded all due obe< 
dience to these decrees. We are no longer sinrprised at the 
zeal which the popes and some bishops manifested against 

• The Council of Tient is meant^ when Fuual speaks otUt^oouneO, witb> 
oat any speciflcation. 
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** the sense of Jansen.'' How, indeed, could they be other« 
wise than zealous against it, believing as they did the decla- 
rations of those who publicly affirmed that it was identically 
the same with that of Calvin ? 

I must maintain, then, father, that you have no further 
reason to quarrel with your adversaries ; for they detest that 
doctrine as heartily as you do. I am only astonished to see 
that you are ignorant of this fact, and that you have such 
an imperfect acquaintance with their sentiments on this point, 
which they have so repeatedly expressed in thdr published 
works. I flatter myself that, were you more intimate with 
these writings, you would deeply regret your not having 
made yourself acquainted sooner, in the spirit of peace^ witfi 
a doctrine which is in every respect so holy and so Christian, 
but which passion, in the absence of knowledge, now prompts 
you to oppose. Tou would find, that they not only hold 
that an effective resistance may be made to those feebler 
graces which go under the name of eafdtina or in^ioacious, 
from their not terminating in the good witn which they in- 
spire us ; but that they are moreover as firm in maintainiog, 
in opposition to Calvin, the power which the will has to resist 
even efficadous and victorious grace, as they are in contend- 
ing against Molina for the power of this grace over the wil^ 
and fully as jealous for the one of these truths as they are 
for the other. They know too well that man, of his own 
nature, has always the power of sinning, and of resisting 
grace; and that, since he became corrupt, he unhappDy 
carries in his breast a fount of concupiscence, which infinitely 
augments that power ; but that, notwithstanding this, when 
it pleases €bd to vbit him with his mercy, he makes the 
fioui to, do what he wills, and in the manner he wills it to be 
done, while, at the same time^ the infallibility of the divine 
operation does not in any way destroy the natural liberty of 
man, in consequence of the secret and wonderful ways by 
which God operates this change. This has been most 
admirably explained by St Augustine, in such a way as to 
dissipate all those imaginary inconsistencies which the oppo- 
nents of efficacious grace suppose to exist between the 
sovereign power of grace over the free-will and the power 
which the free-will has to resist grace. For, according to 
that great saint, whom the popes and the church have held 
to be a standard authority on this subject, €K>d transforms 
the heart of man, by shedding abroad in it a heavenly sweet- 
ness, which, surmounting the delights of the fleshi and in- 
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dadng him to feel, on the one hand, his own mortalitj and 
nothingness, and to discoyer, on the other hand, the majesty 
and eternity of God, makes him oonceive a distaste for the 
pleasures of sin, which interpose between him and inoomm- 
tible happiness. Finding his chiefest loy in the €h)d who 
charms mm, his sonl is drawn towards him infallibly, but of 
its own accord, by a motion perfectly free^ spontaneous, love- 
impelled; so that it would be its torment and punishment to 
be separated from him. Not but that the person has always 
the power of forsaking his God, and that he may not actually 
forsake him, provided he choose to do it. But how eould 
he choose soch a course, seeing that the will always inclines 
to that which is most agreeable to it» and that in the case 
we now suppose nothing can be more agreeable than the 
possession or that one go^ which comprises in itself all other 
good things. ** Quod enim (says St Augustme) amfUus noB 
deUetat, 9eewndum aperemur necene eat — Our actions are 
neoessarihr determined by that which affords us the greatest 

/ pleasure. 

/ Such is the manner in which God regulates the free-wQl 
of man without encroaching on its freedom, and in which the 
firee-wiU, which always may, but never will, reust his gmo^ 
turns to God with a movement as voluntary as it is irresist- 
ible, whensoever he is pleased to draw it to himself by the 
sweet constraint of his efficacious inspirations.* 

These, fiither, are the divine prindples of St Augustine 
and St Thomas, according to which it is equally true uiat im 
haoe tha power of resi$ting graeef contrary to Guvin's opinion, 
and t ba^ n ever&eless, to employ the language of Pope Cle- 
ment Ylll., in his paper adoressed to the ^ngregation de 
AuxUiiSf ** God forms within us the motion of our will, and 
effectually disposes of our hearts, by virtue of that empire 
which his supreme migesty has over the voUtions of men» as 
well as over the other creatures under heaven, according to 
St Aug^tine.** 

On the same principle^ it follows that we act of ourselves, 
and thus, in oppontion to another error of Calvin, that we 
have merits wnich are truly and properly own; and yet^ as 
Gk>d is the first principle m our actions, and as, in the lan- 
guage of St Paul, he ** worketh in us that which is pleasing 

* The reader may well be at a loei to see the dlffsrence between thia and 
the Reformed doctrine. Soma ezpUmatiou will be fonnd in the Hiatorical 
intsrodoetion. 
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in his sight;'' ^our merits are the gifb of God," as the 
Coancil a£ TVent says.* 

By means of this distinction we demolish the profkne senti- 
ment of Lather, condemned by that coikncil, namely, that 
^ we co-operate in no way whatever towards oar salration, 
any more than inanimate things ;"i* and, by the same mode 
of reasoning, we overthrow the equally profane sentiment of 
the school of Molina, who will not allow that it is by the 
stren^ of divine grace that we are enabled to co-operate 
with it in the work of our salvation, and who thereby comes 
into hostile collision with that principle of faith established by 
8t Paal, ** That it is God who worketh in as both to will 
and to do." 

In fine, in this way we reconcile all those passages of 
Scripture which seem quite inconsistent with each other, 
sach as the following : ** Tom ye unto God" — ** Turn thou 
' OS, and we shall be turned" — ^ Cast away iniquitv from you" 
— *^ It is God who taketh away iniquity from his people" — 
"Bring forth works meet for repentance" — ^ Lord, thou hast 
wrought all our works in us" — *^ Make ye a new heart and a 
new spirit^' — ** A new spirit will I g^ve you, and a new heart 
will I create within you," &c. 

The only way of reconciling these apparent contrarieties, 
which ascribe our good actions at one time to God, and at 
another time to ourselves, is to keep in view the distinction, 
as stated by St Augustine^ that ** our actions are ours in re- 
spect of the free will which produces them ; but that they 
are also of God, in respect of his grace which enables our 
free will to produce tnem f* and that, as the same writer 
elsewhere remarks, ^ God enables us to do what is pleasing 
in his sight, by making us will to do even what we might 
have been unwilling to do." 

It thus appears, father, that your opponents are perfectly 
at one with the modem Thomists, for the Thomists hold, 
with them, both the power of resisting grace, and the infalli- 
bility of the effect of grace; of whidi latter doctrine they 
profess themselves the most strenuous advocates. Of this 
we may judg^ from a common maxim of their theology, 
which AlvareSiit one of the leading men among them, repeats 

* Whtttrer tiM Oooneil of Trent may say, vwnj one most fee that mmiU 
KidgiiU are two very different thinga 

t TfiUiientlmentwasfldMlyaaQribedtoLatberbyttieOoandl. (L^edc, 
De Dogm. Jan. 276.) 

% Diego (or Didaou) AlTarea was one of the most celebrated theologians of 
the order of 8t Dominick; he flonrished in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen* 
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80 often in his book, and expresses in the following tenns 
(disp. 72, n. 4): *<When efficacious grace moves the nee will* 
it infallibly consents; because the effect of grace is such, that, 
although the will has the power of withholding its conseoty 
it nevertheless consents in effect.'' This he corroborates by 
a quotation from his master, St Thomas: ^ The will of Qod 
cannot fail to be accomplished ; and, accordingly, when it is 
his pleasure that a man should consent to the influence of 
grace, he consents infallibly, and even necessarily, not by an 
absolute necessity, but by a necessity of infalUbilify." In 
effecting this, divine ^ace does not trench upon '*the power 
which man has to resist it, if he wishes to do so ;" it merely 
prevents him from wishing to resist it. This has been ac* 
knowledged by your Father Petau, in the following passage 
(torn, i., p. 602) : " The grace of Jesus Christ insures infam- 
ble perseverance in piety, though not by necessity: for a per- 
son may refuse to yield his consent to grace, if he be so in- 
clined, as the coundl states ; but that same grace provides 
that he shall never be so inclined." 

This, father, is the uniform doctrine of St Augustine^ of 
St Prosper, of the fathers who followed them, of the coun- 
cils, of St Thomas, and of all the Thomists in general. It is 
likewise, whatever you may think of it, the doctrine of your 
opponents. And let me add, it is the doctrine wlucfa voa 
yourself have lately sealed with your approbation. I shall 
quote your own words : ** The doctrine of efficacious graoe^ 
which admits that we have a power of resisting it, is ortho- 
dox, founded on the councils, and supported by the Thomirts 
and Sorbonists." Now, tell us the plain truth, father. Had 
you thought that your opponents really held this doctrine, 
would not the interests of ^our Society have made you 
scruple before pronouncing this pubHo approval of it? But, 
acting on the supposition that they were hostile to the doc- 
trine, the same powerful motive has induced you to author- 
ise sentiments which you know in your heart to be contrary 
to those of your Society ; and by this blunder, in your anxiel^ 
to ruin their principles, you have yourself completely con- 
firmed them. So that, by a kind of prodigy, we now behold 
the advocates of efficacious grace vindicauS by the advocates 
of Molina ! — an admirable instance of the wisdom of Gk>d in 
making all things concur to advance the glory of the truth. 

UxriBB, and died In 1685. He was brongfat trom Qpain to Bome^ to advooate 
Uiere, alonitwith Father Thomas Lemos, the caose of the grace ofJesaa Obrist» 
▼hich the JeBoit Molina impugned, and indeed annihilated. He shone greatly 
tn the fiunoos Congregation de Awriliit. (Nioole^s Mote.) 
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Let the whole world observe, then, that by your own ad- 
mission, the truth of this efficacious grace, which is so essen- 
tial to all the acts of piety, which is so dear to the Church, 
and which is the purchase of her Saviour's blood, is so indis- 
putably Catholic, that there is not a single CathoHc, not even 
among the Jesuits, who would not acknowledge its orthodoxy. 
And let it be noticed, at the same time, that, according to 
your own confession, not the slightest suspicion of error can 
fall on those whom vou have so onen stigmatized with it. For 
so long as you char'^ed them with clandestine heresies, with- 
out choosing to specify them by name, it was as difficult for 
them to defend tnemselves as it was easy for you to bring 
such accusations. But now, when you have come the length 
of declaring that the error which constrains you to oppose 
them, is the heresy of Calvin which you supposed them to 
hold, it must be apparent to every one that they are innocent 
of all error ; for so decidedly hostile are they to this, the only 
error you charge against them, that they protest, by their 
discourses, by their books, by every mode, in short, in which 
they can testify their sentiments, that they condemn that 
heresy with their whole heart, and in the same manner as it 
has been condemned by the Thomists, whom you acknow- 
ledge, without scruple, to be Catholics, and who have never 
been suspected of being any thing else. 

What will you say against them now, father? Will you 
say that they are heretics still, because^ although they do not 
adopt the sense of Calvin, they will not allow that the sense 
of Jansen is the same with that of Calvin ? Will you presume 
to say that this is matter of heresy? Is it not a pure question 
of fact, with which heresy has nothing to do ? It would be 
heretical to say that we have not the power of resisting effi- 
cacious grace; but would it be so to doubt that Jansen held 
that doctrine? Is this a revealed truth? Is it an article of 
faith which must be believed, on pain of damnation? or is it 
not, in spite of you, a point of fact, on account of which it 
would be ridiculous to hold that there were heretics in the 
Church. 

Drop this epithet, then, father, and give them some other 
name, more suited to the nature of your dispute. Tell them 
they are ignorant and stupid — that they misunderstand Jan- 
sen. These would be charges in keeping with your contro- 
versy; but to call them heretics, is qmte out of the question. 
As this, however, is the only charge from which I am anxious 
to defend them, I shall not give myself much trouble to show 
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that they rightly understand Janaen. All I shall say on the 
pointy father, is, that it appears to me that were he to be 
judged according to your own rules, it would be difficult to 
proTe him not to be a good Catholic. We shall try him by 
the teet you haye proposed. '* To know," say you, ** whe- 
ther Jansen is sound or not, we must inquire whether he 
defends efficacious grace in the manner of Oalvin, who denies 
that man has the power of resisting it— in wl^ch. case he 
would be heretical ; or in the manner of the Thomists, who 
admit that it may be resisted— for then he would be Catho- 
lic." Judge, then, father, whether he holds that grace may 
be resisted, when he says, ** That we hare alwm a power to 
resist grace^ according to the council; that nree will may 
always act or not act, will or not will, consent or not consent, 
do good or do evil ; and that man, in this life, has always 
these two liberties, which may be called by some contradic- 
tions."* Judge, likewise, if he be not ooposed to the error 
of Calvin, as you have described it, when ne occupies a whole 
chapter (2l8t) in showing *^ that Uie Church has condemned 
that heretic who denies that efficacious grace acts on the free 
will in the manner which has been so long believed in the 
Church, so as to leave it in the power of me will to consent 
or not to consent ; whereas, according to St Augustine and 
the council, we have always the power of withholding our 
consent if we choose; and, according to St Prosper, €h>d 
bestows even upon his elect the will to persevere, m such a 
way as not to deprive them of the power to will the con- 
trary." And, in one word, judge if he do not agree with 
the Thomists, from the follovnng declaration in chapter 4th : 
** That all that the Thomists have written with the view of 
reconciling the efficaciousness of grace with the power of 
resisting it, so entirely coincides with his judgment, that to 
ascertun his sentiments on this subject, we have only to con- 
sult their writings." 

Such beinff the language he holds on these heads, my opi- 
nion is, that be believes in the power of resisting grace ; that 
he differs from Calvin, and agrees vnth the Thomists, because 
he has said so; and that he is, therefore^ according to your 
own showing, a Catholici* If you have any means of know- 
ing the sense of an author otherwise than by his expressions ; 
and if, vnthout quoting any of his passages, you are disposed 
to maintain, in direct opposition to hb own words, that he 

* His TreatlMs poMtm, and particularly torn. S^ i. 8, o. 20 
t See Historical JJatroduction. 
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denies this power of resistance^ and that he is for Calvin and 
affainst the Thomists, do not he afraid that I will accuse you 
of heresy for that. I shall only say, that yon do not seem 
properly to understand Jansen ; but we shall not be the less 
children of the same Church. 

How comes it then, father, that you manage this dispute 
in such a passionate spirit, and that you treat as your most 
cruel enemies, and as the most'pestilent of heretics, a class of 
persons whom you cannot accuse of any error, nor of any 
thing whatever, except that they do not understand Jansen 
as you do ? For, what else in the world do you dispute about, 
except the sense of that author ? Tou would have them to 
condemn it. They ask what you mean them to condemn. 
Tou reply, that you mean the error of Calvin. They rejoin 
that they condemn that error ; and with this acknowledg- 
ment (unless it is syllables you wish to condemn, and not the 
thing which they signify), you ought to rest satisfied. If 
they refuse to say that they condemn the sense of Jansen, it 
is because they believe it to be that of St Thomas. And 
thus this unhappy phrase has a very equivocal meaning be- 
twixt you. In your mouth it signifies the sense of Ciuvin ; 
in theirs, the sense of St Thomas. Tour dissensions arise 
entirely from the different ideas which you attach to the 
same term. Were I made umpire in the quarrel, I would 
interdict the use of the word Jansen on both sides; and 
thus, by obliging you merely to express what you understand 
by it, it woidd be seen that you ask nothing more than the 
condemnation of Calvin, to which they willingly i^ee ; and 
that they ask nothing more than the vindication of the sense 
of St Augustine and St Thomas, in which you again perfectly 
coincide. 

I declare, then, father, that for my part I shall continue 
to regard them as good Catholics, whether they oondenm 
Jansen on finding him erroneous, or refuse to condemn him, 
from finding that he maintains nothing more than what you 
yourself acknowledge to be orthodox; and I shall say to 
them what St Jerome said to John, bishop of Jerusalem, 
who was accused of holding the eight propositions of Origen : 
** Either condemn Origen, if you acknowledge that he has 
maintuned these errors, or else deny that he Has maintained 
them — Aut nega hoe diansteeumatn argvUur; awt ti loinUus 
est PmUoj emn damna qtU duxrU. 

See, ficther, how these persons acted, whose sole concern 
was with principle^, and not with persons; whereas you who 
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ftim at persons more than principles, consider it a matter of 
no consequence to condemn errors, unless yon procnre the 
condemnation of the indiyiduals to whom yon choose to im- 
pute them. 

How ridiculously riolent is such conduct I and how ill cal- 
culated to insure success I I told you before, and I repeat 
it, yiolence and verify can make no impression on each otner. 
Never were your accusations more outraceous, and never 
was the innocence of your opponents more cuscemible : never 
has ^cacious grace been attacked with ereater subtlety, and 
never has it been more triumphantly estM)lished. You have 
made the most desperate efforts to convince people that your 
(fisputes involved points of faith ; and never was it more ap- 
parent that the wnole controversv turned upon a mere point 
of fkct. In fine, you have moved heaven and earth to make 
it appear that this point of fact is founded on truth ; and 
never were people more disposed to call it in question. And 
the obrious reason of this is, that you do not t^e the na- 
tural course to make them beUeve a point of fact, which is 
to convince their senses, and point out to them in a book the 
words which you allege are to b^ found in it. The means 
you have adopted are so far removed from this straightfor- 
ward course, that the most obtuse minds are unavoidably 
struck by obserring it. Why did you not take the plan 
which I followed in bringing to Ught the wicked maxims of 
your authors? — ^which was, to cite faithfully the passages of 
their writings from which they were extracted. This was 
the mode foUowed by the cur^ of Paris; and it never fails 
to produce conviction. But, when you were charged by 
them with holding, for example, the proposition of Fathei 
Lamy, that ^a monk mav kill a person who threatens to 
pubhsh calumnies against himself or his order, when he can- 
not otherwise prevent the publication" — what would you 
have thought, and what would the public have said, if they 
had not quoted the place where that sentiment is Hterally to 
be found ? or if, after having been repeatedly demanded to 
quote their authority, they stSl obstinately remsed to do it? 
or if, instead of acceoing to this, they had gone off to Bome^ 
and procured a bull, ordaining all men to acknowledge the 
truth of their statement? Would it not be undoubtedly 
concluded that thay had suprised the pope^* and that they 
would never have had recourse to this extraordinary method, 

* Surpriu is the word ued to denote the cue of the pope vhen taken at 
nnawarei^ or deoeived bj ta}m aooounta. 
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but for want of the natural means of substantiating the truth, 
which matters of fact furnish to all who undertake to prove 
them ? Accordingly, they had no more to do than to tell us 
that Father Lamy teaches this doctrine in tome 5, disp. 36, 
n. 118, p<ige 644, of the Douay edition ; and by this means 
erery body who wished to see it found.it out, and nobody 
could doubt about it any longer. This appears to be a very 
tasy and prompt way of putting an end to controrerues of 
&ct, when one has got the right side of the question. ' 

How comes it, then, father, that you do not follow this 
plan ? You said, in your book, that the five propositions are 
m Jansen, word for word, in the identical terms — Osdem ver- 
bis. You were told that they were not. What remained 
for you to do after this, but either to dte the page, if you 
had really found the words, or to acknowledge that you were 
mistaken ? But you have done neither the one nor the other. 
In place of this, on finding that all the passages from Jansen, 
which you sometimes adduce for the purpose of hoodwinking 
people, are not ''the condemned propositions in their indi- 
vidual identity," as you had engaged to show us, you present 
us with Constitutions from Borne, which, without specnfjring 
any particular place, declare that the propositions have been 
extracted from his book. 

I am sensible, father, of the respect which Christians owe 
to the Holy See, and your antagonists giye sufficient evi- 
dence of their resolution ever to abide by its decbions. Do 
not imagine that it implied any deficiency in this due defer- 
ence on their part, that they represented to the pope, with all 
the submission which children owe to their father, and mem- 
bers to their head, that it was possible he might be deceived 
on this point of fact ; — ^that he had not caused it to be inves- 
tigated during his pontificate ; and that his predecessor, In- 
nocent X., had merely examined into the heretical character 
of the propositions, and not into the fact of their connection 
with Jansen. This they stated to the commissary of the Holy 
Office, one of the principal examinators, stating, that they 
could not be censured, according to the sense of any author, 
because they had been presented for examination on their 
own merits, and without considering to what author they 
might belong : further, that upwards of sixty doctors, and 
a vast number of other persons of learning and piety, had 
read that book carefuUy over, without ever having encoun- 
tered the proscribed propositions, and that they had found 
some of a quite opposite description : that those who had 
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prodaoed that impreflsion on the mind of the pope^ might be 
reasonably presumed to have abused the confidence he re- 
posed in them, inasmnch as they had an interest in decrying^ 
that author, who has conyicted Molina of upwards of Sihy 
errors :* that what renders this supposition still more pro- 
bable is, that thej hare a certain maxim among them, one 
of the best authenticated in thdr whole system of thetdogy, 
which is, ^ That they may, without criminality, cafamnifttft 
those by whom they cooceive themselyes to be uniusdy at- 
tacked: and that, accordingly, their testimony being so 
suspicious, and the testimony of the other party so respect- 
able, they had some ground for supplicating his Holiness, 
with the most profound humility, that he would ordain an 
inyestigation to be made into this fact, in the presence of 
doctors belonging to both parties, in order that a solemn and 
regular decision might be formed on the point in dispite. 
''Let there be a conyocation of able judges (says 8t Baal on 
a similar occasion, Ep. 75) ; let each or them be left at per- 
fect freedom; let tiiem examine my writings; let them judge 
if they contain errors against the futh ; &t them read l£e 
objections and the replies; that so a judgment may be giyen 
in due form, and with proper knowledge of the oase^ and not 
a defamatory Hbel, without examination." 

It is quite yain for you, father, to represent those who 
would act in the manner I haye now supposed as deficient in 
proper submission to the Holy See. The popes are yery fkr 
from being disposed to treat Christians witn diat imperioos- 
ness which some would fain exercise under their name? 
'* The Church," says Pope St Gregory,t ^ which has been 
trained in the school of humility, does not command with 
authority, but persuades by reason, her children whom she 
belieyes to be in error, to obey what she has taught them.'' 
And so far from deeming it a disgrace to reyiew a judgment 
into which they may haye been surprised, we haye the testi- 
mony of St Bernard for saying that they glory in admow- 

* "It may be proper here to give an explanation of the haired of the 
Jeiaiti against Janaen. When the Awauttimu of that anthor iraaprtaifeed in 
1640, LibertuB Fromond, the celebrated professor of Loayahif resoiTed to In- 
sert in the end of the book of his flrieno, who had died two years before, a 
rarallel between the doctrine of the Jestdts on grace, and the errors of the 
Marseillois or semi-Pelagians. This was quite enough to raise the ranooar of 
the Jesuits against Jansen, whom they erroneously supposed was the anfhor 
of that parallel. And as these fi&thers hare long euce erased from their eede 
of morals the duty of the forgiveness of izUuries, they commenced their cam- 
paign against the book of Jansen in the Iiow Oountnes, by a large volume of 
llxeological Theses (in fblio, 1641) which are veiy singular prodnotlons.* 
(Note by Nicole.) ' /—Br 

t On the book of Job, Ub. ylU., cap. L 
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ledging the mistake. ** The Apostolic See" (he says^ Ep. 
180) ** can boast of this recommendatioD, that it nerer stands 
on the point of honour, but wiUingly revokes a dedsion that 
has been gained from it by surprise ; indeed, it is highly just 
to prevent any from profiting by an act of injustice, and more 
especially before the Holy See." 

Such, father, are the proper sentiments with which the 
popes ought to be inspired; for all divines are agreed that 
they may be surprised, and that their supreme character, so 
far from warranting them against mistakes, exposes them the 
more readily to fall into them, on account of the vast number 
of cares which claim their attention. This is what the same 
St Gregory says to some persons who were astonished at the 
circumstance of another pope having su£fered himself to be 
deluded: ''Why do you wonder," says he, ''that we should 
he deceived, we who are but men ? Have you not read that 
David, a king who had the spirit of prophecy, was induced, 
by giving crrait to the falsehoods of Ziba, to pronounce an 
unjust judgptnent against the son of Jonathan? Who will 
think it strange, then, that we^ who are not prophets, should 
sometimes be imposed upon by deodvers? A multiplicity of 
alFairs presses on us, and our minds, which, by beinff obliged 
to attend to so many things at once, apply themselves kas close- 
ly to each in particular, are the more easily liable to be im- 
posed upon in individual cases."* Truly, father, I should 
suppose that the popes know better than you whether they 
may be deceived or not. They themselves tell us that popes^ 
as well as the greatest princes, are more exposed to deception 
than individuals who are less occupied with important avo- 
cations. This must be believed on thdr testimony. And it 
is easy to imanne by what means they come to be thus over- 
reached. St Bernard, in the letter which he wrote to Inno- 
cent II., gives us the following description of the process: 
" It is no wonder, and no novel^, that the human nund may 
be decdved, and is deceived, x ou are surrounded by monks 
who come to you in the spirit of l^ing and deceit. They 
have filled your ears with stories agamst a bishop, whose life 
has been most exemplary, but who is the object of thor hatred. 
These po'sons bite like dogs, and strive to make good appear 
evil. Meanwhile^ most holy father, you put yourself into a 
rage against your own son. Why have you afSorded matter 
of joy to his enemies? Believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they be of €k>d. I trust that when you have 
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ascertained the truth, all this delusion, which rests on a false 
report, will be dissipated. I pray the 8pirit of truth to 
grant you the grace to separate light from darkness, and ta 
fkvour the g^d by reiectmg the eyil." You see, then, father, 
that the eminent rank of the popes does not exempt tihem 
from the influence of delusion; and I may now add, that it 
only serves to render their mistakes more dangerous and im- 
portant than those of other men. This is the light in which 
St Bernard represents them to Pope Eugenius: *' There is 
another fault, so common among the great of this world, 
that I nerer met one of them who was free from it; and 
that is, holy father, an excessiye credulity, the source of 
numerous disorders. From this proceed violent persecutions 
against the innocent, unfounded prequdices against the absent, 
and tremendous storms about nothing (pro nihUo), This, 
holy father is a universal evil, from the mfluence of which 
if you are exempt, I shall only say, you are the only indi- 
vidual among all your compeers who can boast of that privi- 
lege."* 

I imagine, father, that the proofs I have brought are be- 
ginning to convince you that the popes are liable to be sur- 
prised. But, to complete your conversion, I shall merely 
remmd'you of some examples, which you yourself have quoted 
ii^ your book, of popes and emperors whom heretics have 
actually dec^ved. You vnll remember, then, that you have 
told us that Apollinarius surprised Pope Damasius, in the 
way that Celestius surprised Zozimus. You inform us, 
besides, that one called Athanasius deceived the Emperor 
Heraclius, and prevailed on him to persecute the Catholics* 
And lastly, that Sergius obtained f^om Honorius that infam- 
ous decretal which was burnt at the sixth council, ^ by play- 
ing the busy-body," as yon say, ''about the person of that 
pope." 

It appears, then, father, by your own confession, that those 
who act this part about the persons of kings and popes, do 
sometimes artfully entice them to persecute the faithM de- 
fenders of the truth, under the persuasion that thev are i>er- 
secuting heretics. And hence the popes, who hold nothing 
in greater horror than these surprisats, have^ by a letter of 
Alexander HE., enacted an ecclesiastical statute which is in- 
serted in the canonical law, to permit the suspension of the 
execution of their bulls and decretals, when tnere is ground 
to suspect that they have been imposed upon. ^ If," says 

• De Ctonsid. lib. ii.. ^i. lat. 
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that pope to the Archhishop of Bavenna, *' we sometimes 
send decretals to your fraternity whidi are opposed to your 
sentiments, give yourselves no distress on that account. We 
shall expect you either to carry them respectfully into execn- 
tion, or to send us the reason why you conceive they ought 
not to be executed ; for we deem it right that you should not 
execute a decree, which mav have been procured from us by 
artifice and surprise." Such has been the course pursued by 
the popes, whose sole object is to settle the disputes of Chris- 
tians, and not to follow the passionate councils of those who 
strive to involve them in trouble and perplexitv. Following 
the advice of St Peter and St Paul, who in this followed the 
commandment of Jesus Christ, they avoid domination. The 
spirit which appears in Uieir whole conduct b that of peace 
and truth.* In this spirit they ordinarlyinsert in their letters 
this clause^ which is tacitly understood in them all — ** 8% ita est 
— sipreces veritate nUantur-^Tf it be so as we have heard it — 
if the facts be true." It is quite dear, if the popes them- 
selves give no force to their bmis, except in so far as they are 
founded in genuine facts, that it is not the bulls alone that 
prove the truth of the facts, but that, on the contrary, even 
according to the canonists, it is the truth of the facts which 
renders the buUs lawfully admissible. 

In what way, then, are we to learn the truth of hcta ? It 
must be by the eyes, father, which are the legitimate judges 
of such matters, as reason is the proper judge of things na- 
tural and mtelligible^ and faith of things supematur^ and 
revealed. For, since you will force me into this discussion, 
you must allow me to tell you, that according to the senti- 
ments of the two greatest doctors of the Church, St Augus- 
tine and St Thomas, these three principles of our know- 
ledge, the senses, reason, and faith, nave each their separate 
objects, and their own degrees of certainty. And as God has 
been pleased to employ the intervention of the senses to g^ve 
entrance to faith (for ''faith cometh by hearing"), it follows, 
that so far from faith destroying the certainty of the senses^ 
to call in question the faithful report of the senses, would 
lead to the destruction of faith. It is on this principle that 
St Thomas explicitly states that God has been pleased that 
the sensible accidents should subsist in the eucharist, in order 
that the senses, which judge only of these accidents, might 
not be deceived. 

We conclude^ therefore, from this, that whatever the pro- 
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position may be that is submitted to our examination, we 
must first determine its nature, to ascertain to which of these 
three principles it ought to be referred. If it relate to a su- 
pernatural truth, we must judge of it neither by the senses 
nor by reason, but by Scripture and the decisions of tiie 
Churdi. Should it concern an unrevealed truth and some- 
thing within the reach of natural reason, reason must be its 
proper judge. And if it embrace a point of fact, we must 
▼ield to the testimony of the senses, to which it naturally be- 
longs to take cognizance of such matters. 

So general is this rule^ that according to St Augustine 
and St Thomas, when we meet with a passage eren in the 
Scripture^ the literal meaning of which, at first sight, ap- 
pears contrary to what the senses or reason are certainly per- 
suaded of, we must not attempt to reiect tfadr testimony in 
this case, and yield them up to the autnorify of that apparent 
sense of the Scripture^ but we must interpret the Scoipture, 
and seek out therdn another sense agreeable to that sensibte 
truth; because, the Word of God being infallible in the 
facts which it records, and the information of the senses and 
of reason, acting in their sphere, being certain also, it follows 
that there must be an agreement between these two sources 
of knowledge. And as Scripture may be interpreted in 
different ways, whereas the testimony of the senses is uni- 
form, we must in these matters adopt as the true interpre- 
tation of Scripture that view which correq>onds with the 
f alU^ul report of the senses. ** Two things,*' says St Thomas, 
''must be obserred, according to the doctrine of St Au- 
gustine : firsty That Scripture has alwa^rs one true sense ; and, 
secondly. That as it majr receive various senses, when we 
have discovered one which reason plainly teaches to be 
false, we must not persist in maintaining that this is the 
natural sense, but seardi out another witii which reason will 
agree." * 

St Thomas explains his meaning by the example of a pas- 
sage in Genesis, where it is written that <* God created two 
great lights, the sun and the moon, and also the stars," in 
which the Scripture appears to sa^ that the moon is ^^reater 
than all the stars; but as it is evident, from unquestionable 
demonstration, that this is false, it is not our duty, says that 
saint, obstinately to defend the literal sense of that passage ; 
another meaning must be sought, consisting with the truth 
of the fact, such as the following, ** That we phrase great 
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Ughti as applied to the moon, denotes the greatness of that 
luminary merely as it appears in onr eyes, and not the mag- 
nitude of its body considered in itself. 

An opposite mode of treatment, so far from procnring re* 
spect to the Scripture, would only expose it to the contempt 
of infidels ; because, as St Augustine says, ^ when they found 
that we believed, on the authori^ of Scripture, in things 
which they assuredly knew to be ndse, they would laugh at 
our credulity with r^ard to its more recondite truths, such 
OS the resurrection of the dead and eternal life." ^ And by 
this means,** adds St Thomas, ** we should render our reli- 
gion contemptible in their eyes^ and shut up its entrance into 
their minds. 

And let me add, father, that it would in the same manner 
be the likeliest means to shut up the entrance of Scripture 
into the minds of heretics, and to render the pope's autho- 
rity contemptible in their eyes, to refuse all those the name 
of Catholics who would not believe that certain words were 
in a certain book, where they are not to be found, merely 
because a pope by mistake has declared that they are. It is 
onfy by examining a book that we can ascertain what words 
it contains. Matters of fact can onl^ be prove^ by the 
senses. If the position which yon mamtain be tnie^ show 
it, or else ask no man to believe it. That would be to<no 
purpose. Not all the powers on earth can, by the force Of 
authority, persuade us of a point of ftct, any more than the? 
can alter it; for nothing can make that not to be whicn 
really is. 

It was to no purpose, for example, that the monks of Ba- 
tisbon procured from Pope St Leo IX. a solemn decree, by 
which ne declared that the body of St Denis, the first bishop 
of Paris, who is generally held to have been the Areopagite^ 
had been transported out of France, and conveyed into the 
chapel of their monastery. It is not the less true, for all 
thifl^ that the bodv of that saint always lay, and lies to this 
hour, in the celebrated abbey wbdch b^rs his name, and 
within the walls of which you would find it no easy matter 
to obtain a ccnrdial reoeption to this bull, although the pope 
has therein assured us tnat he has exanuned the affair ** with 
an possible diligence {diiUgenimimt\ and with the advice of 
many bishops and prelates ; so that he strictly enjoins (dts- 
tricU mrcBGipientes) all the French to own and confess that 
these noly relics are no longer in their country." The 
French, however, who knew that fact to be untrue, by the 
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evidence of their own senses, and who, upon opening the 
shrine, found all those relics entire, as the historians of that 
period inform us, believed then, as they have always believed 
since, the reverse of what that holy pope had enjoined them 
to believe, well knowing that even saints and prophets are 
liable to be imposed upon. 

It was to equally little purpose that you obtuned against 
Galileo a decree from Rome, condemning his opinion respect- 
ing the motion of the earth. It will never be proved by 
such an argument as this that the earth remains stationary ; 
and if it can be demonstrated by sure observations that it is 
the earth and not the sun that revolves, the efforts and argu- 
ments of all mankind put together will not hinder our pUmet 
from revolving, nor hmder themselves from revolving along 
with it. 

Again, you must not imagine that the letters of Pope 
Zachary, excommunicating St Yirgilius for maintaining tne 
existence of the anjipodes, have annihilated the New World ; 
nor must you suppose tha^ although he declared that opinion 
to be a most dangerous heresy, the king of Spain was wrong 
in giving more credence to ChriBtopher Oolumbus, who came 
from the^^^lace^ than to the judgment of the pope^ who had 
never i^r^n there, or that the Church has not derived a vast 
bep<eflt from the discovery, inasmuch as it has brought the 
Ahowledsre of the gospel to a great multitude of soms, who 
m^lt otherwise have perished in their infidelity. 

Tou see, then, father, what is the nature of matters of 
fact, and on what principles they are to be determined; from 
all which, to recur to our subject, it is easy to conclude, that 
if the five propositions are not in Jansen, it is impossible that 
they can have been extracted from him ; and that the only 
waj to form a judgment on the mattter, and to produce 
universal conviction, is to examine that book in a reffuJar 
conference^ as you have been desired to do long ago. Until 
that be done, you have no right to charge your opponents 
with contumacy; for they are as blameless in regard to 
the point of fact as they are of errors in point of faith— 
Catholics in doctrine^ reasonable in fact* and innocent in 
both. 

Who can help feeling astonishment, then, father, to see on 
the one side a vindication so complete^ and on the other accu- 
sations so outrageous! Who would suppose that the only 
question between you relates to a single fact of no import- 
ance^ which the one party wishes the otiier to believe with* 



